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Farmer Jones sets a good table 


...and don’t the insects know it! 


ETTER CROPS mean mighty good 
B eating for the bugs, too. But 
now, Shell Chemical provides al- 
drin, dieldrin and endrin .. . a team 
of potent insecticides that wipes out 
most any pest with a yen for crops. 
Boll weevils, cutworms, grasshop- 
pers, rootworms, ants, hornworms, 
and a host of other hungry insects 


are knocked cold... either when 
above the soil or below. 

Another Shell product, D-D®, 
goes underground to stop nema- 
todes (parasitic worms no larger 
than these dots...) that attack many 
food, fiber and tobacco crops. One 
treatment controls nematodes for 
an entire season. 
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1PGrtner of thao ry and Agriculture 


Bringing new and better pesticides 
to the farm is another example of 
Shell Chemical’s partnership with 
industry and agriculture. Making 
petroleum chemistry serve your 
needs is our constant purpose. 
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rich™ IN RUBBER 


Where a half-hour delay can 
cost 1,000 loaves of bread 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


TS giant combine cuts and threshes 
50 acres of wheat a day, rolling 
from daylight to dark, traveling from 
Mexico to Canada. The “works” were 
driven by three rubber V belts. 

Whirling thousands of times a day, 
bouncing over rough fields, in heat 
and dust, those V belts would stretch 
and break. Then everything stopped; 
sometimes the wheat would get over- 
ripe and fall; a sudden hard rain could 
ruin the crop. Experts say a single half- 
hour delay sometimes reduced the 
hatvest by enough wheat to make 
1,000 loaves of bread. 

Every belt maker tried to make a 
better V belt but B. F. Goodrich was 


the one that succeeded. Now just one 
B. F. Goodrich Grommet belt lasts 
longer than a set of 3 of any other 
make; they keep hundreds of big com- 
bines working all season long without 
any delays for belt replacement. 

On the outside, a Grommet belt 
looks like an ordinary V belt. But buried 
inside the tough rubber of the B. F. 
Goodrich belt are two grommets, made 
by winding cord on itself to form an 
endless loop. It’s these two grommets 
that make the B. F. Goodrich belt 


—— 


looking for ways to make this V belt 
better. Improvement is always going 
on at B. F. Goodrich. No product is 
too unimportant to get its share. That's 
why the V belts, conveyor belts, hose 
and hundreds of other things you buy 
from B. F. Goodrich today can be ex- 
pected to be better than you bought 
even last year. To find out what some 
of these recent money-saving improve- 
ments can do for you, call your BFG 
distributor, or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-313, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Grommet—T. M. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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a ways you can profit from push-button accounting 


More than $36,000 clerical savings yearly on payroll work alone 
— for Paramount Studios. 

Vital records six times faster — cost and inventory figures 
ready in five days instead of thirty—for National Motor Bearing. 

Extra reports giving management the complete sales picture, 
including quantities and costs, in many breakdowns — for 
Federated Metals, division of American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Thousands of users report results like these with Remington 
Rand punched-card methods. Why not put it squarely up to 
us to show how push-button accounting can increase your 
profits, too. Room 2003, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


The new electronic sorter — one of a 
complete line of punched-card machines, 


Memington. Ftarnul. punched-card methods 
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BY O.SOGLOW 





10 MILLION TONS OF DUST TAKE TO THE AIR! 
During the Dust Bowl days of the early 
thirties, an estimated ten million tons of tiny 
dust particles were drifting across the country 
at one time! The immense dust clouds dark- 
ened large areas of the U.S. 





WHERE ELECTRICITY KILLS DUST! Electromaze 
electronic air filters literally shock dust and 
smoke out of the air with an electric charge. 
Used wherever super-clean air is needed.“‘File 
drawer” design makes Electromaze easier and 
less expensive to install, easier to clean. 
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CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FOR OIL! Harmful 
abrasive particles are removed from engine 
lubricants and fuels by Air-Maze liquid filters. 
Special “disc” construction provides many 
times more effective filter area than other types. 
Filter is all-metal. Like new after cleaning. 


IF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compres- 
sors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. For condensed 
product catalog, write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Dept.C, 25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 





AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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L. Drew Betz (center), managing director of W. H. & L. D. 
Betz, and Edwin M. Ross (left), production manager, discuss 
a problem with S. Nelson MacFaul, vice president, Merchants 
Products Corp., distributors of Wyanpottse products in the Phila- 


Testing new ingredients for water- 

conditioning compounds is part of Betz 
continuing research program. One notable 
discovery: Wranporte’s Pluronics, with 
their many unique properties. WYANDOTTE 
also produces many basic chemicals, includ- 
ing caustic soda, and synthetic detergents. 


Samples from the water system of a 

client’s plant are carefully tested by 
Betz engineers in analytical laboratory. In 
Wyanportte’s modern laboratories, re- 
search is continually going on to develop 
new chemicals and new ways of making 
standard chemicals do a better job for you. 


made good use of the Pluronics, too 
cosmetics, and mechanical-dishwashing compounds. 


delphia area. Wyanvotre Pluronics have proved to be valuable 
aids in Betz water-conditioning service. Other manufacturers have 


. in laundry detergents, 


Specialists in Betz engineering de- 

partment study the results of the tests 
and recommend corrective water-condition- 
ing compounds for many needs. Wyan- 
DOTTE products are used in a wide variety 
of other industries, too: paper, rubber, 
metal-working, textile, and many others. 














How W. H. & L. D. Betz 


conditions water for industry 
.-- with the aid of Wyandotte Pluronics! 


\ WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 





W. H. & L. D. Betz, chemical engineers and consultants, Philadelphia, Pa., 
blends thousands of “prescriptions” each year to solve individual water-condi- 
tioning problems for industry. Actually, Betz mixing and formulating plants, 
located in Pennsylvania, Texas, California and Quebec, perform the functions 
of a giant industrial pharmacy. 


























Betz has been prominent in this exacting service business since 1925, but 
management isn’t resting on its laurels. Betz is constantly searching for new 
ways to improve its formulations and its service to industry. 


“In our continual search for new products to help in water-conditioning 
problems, we recently tested the Pluronics, Wyandotte’s series of nonionic sur- 
face-active agents,” says L. Drew Betz, general manager. “The results were so 
gratifying that the Pluronics are now a ‘must’ in certain areas of our water- 
conditioning service. They are definitely an aid to us.” 


The Pluronics* have already proved their worth in many industries — often- 
times through dramatic product improvements. They are typical of the new 
developments coming your way from Wyandotte. 


If you use basic chemicals in your business, you'll find Wyandotte a good and 
reliable source of supply. Our extensive research facilities are always at your 
service, ready to work with you on any application problems you may have. 
Feel free to call on us . . . there’s no obligation. Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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c=. Huge mixers, like this one at Betz, Betz engineers work closely with their Wyandotte’s new Research Center may 
dition- blend thousands of different “prescrip- customers to help set up correct water- § provide you with the key to product 
WYAN- tions” each year. WyanpoTTe chemicals, conditioning systems. To users of raw- improvement and lower processing costs. 
variety too, are carefully processed to insure uni- material chemicals, Wranvotre Technical Skilled service-scientists, working with the 
-ubber, formity. Over 60 years’ experience has Service offers the same co-operation. We very latest equipment, are ready at all 
others. made WYANDOTTE a dependable source for will be pleased to work with you in your times to apply their experience, and our 








chemicals and specialized cleaning products. 


plant or in our extensive research center. 


wide range of chemicals, to your problems. 





























New 
Phantom Elevator Attendant 
Cuts Waiting Time In Half 


You’re going from the lobby to the 9th floor in an operatorless elevator. 
The traffic is light. The car stops at the third floor for an upgoing call. 
The doors open. A passenger gets in. You wait. 


Then come the seconds that seem like hours. It may be only five or six— 
but it’s time wasted. This is the fixed interval in present operatorless 
systems when elevators are held at intermediate floors regardless of 
traffic intensity. 


Westinghouse solved this problem with Traffic Sentinel, an invisible beam 
projected across the doorway that substitutes for a car attendant. This 
electronic “phantom attendant’’, always alert, closes the doors promptly 
after the last passenger has entered or left the car. It adjusts door 

closing automatically according to the intensity of the traffic, substantially 
reducing unnecessary waiting time. Doors remain open only as long as 
the traffic flow requires. 


This is the latest Westinghouse Elevator contribution to more efficient 
operatorless service. It’s part of our Selectomatic Traffic-Controlled 
System, today’s fully automatic heavy traffic Elevatoring for office 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, and stores. We’d like to show you this 
system in action. Send the coupon, or call our nearest office listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS ¢ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN Be SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 





Westinghouse Elevator Division 
Dept. SP-3, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


For complete Please send booklet on ‘“Traffic Sentinel.” 
information, send 
the coupon today 





















































ARKETS and 
MANPOWER 





IL, COAL, and 
NATURAL GAS 


OWER and 
PLANT SITES 








GRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 





OORDINATED TRAIN- 
TRUCK SERVICE 


via MO-PAC 


The WEST-SOUTHWEST offers indus- 
try a treasure chest of natural resources 
s..a large labor supply...and one of 
the nation’s fastest growing market areas 
that is amply provided with dependable 
transportation. Thinking of expanding? 
Let us give you a// the facts about indus- 
trial opportunity in the 
MO-PAC Empire! 
. 

WRITE or WIRE: Industrial / 
Development Depts., 


Missouri Pacific Lines, AY NS 
1706 Missouri Pacific 
wy. \4 


Blidg., St. Louis 3, Mo., or 
Union Station, Houston 1, L tty 
Texas. Inquiries are kept 


in strict confidence. 







































A 50-50 ‘Split 


Dear Sir: 

I... agree with the sound ap- 
proach by Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration boss, Harold Stassen, 
in splitting the purchase of Indian 
railroad equipment 50/50 between 
American manufacturers and for- 
eign producers, as reported recently 
(BW—Sep.11°54,p152). 

Any depressed American indus- 
try should have the right to de- 
mand special consideration in the 
expenditures by the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration of funds ap- 
propriated by Congress for assist- 
ance to our friends abroad. 

Many American industries today 
cannot compete with the low labor 
costs and government subsidies en- 
joyed by their foreign competitors. 

Is it not fair to demand that any 
American industry operating facili- 
ties at less than 75% of their pro- 
ductive capacity be accorded the 
same assistance by Stassen as was 
given to the American railroad 
equipment manufacturers? 

W. J. GLEASON 
ORINDA, CALIF. 


e It may be a precedent-setter. 


No Orchids 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, What’s Wrong 
With Flowers? (BW—Sep.4’54, 
pl30) .. . is quite enlightening 
to us florists who have spent our 
lifetime in the industry. 

However, you have me in the 
wrong city. I have been merchan- 
dising flowers in Portland, Ore., 
for the past 47 years, and am very 
proud of our shops. 

The only Tommy Luke I know 
of in Seattle is a Chinaman who 
is in the laundry business, and 
who I think copied my name. 

ToMMyY LUKE 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dear Sir: 

P As one of the many who 
like flowers, over a period of time 
I have conducted my own small 
survey of the florist business here 
in Tulsa (incidentally without help 
from Uncle Sam). . . . For what- 
ever it’s worth, one “consumer 
attitude” in Tulsa runs like this: 

When I stop in at a downtown 

. Shop, what am I offered? Roses 
at from 50¢ to $1.00 or more “a 
stem” (and as your article men- 
tions, there’s considerably more 
stem than rose), “mums” at $1.00 
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Another KELLER AIR TOOL 
Engineered to Industry 


TOOL-UP COST...$26,000 INSTEAD OF $200,000 


Sometimes the savings from 
Keller Airfeedrills are quite 
dramatic. This was the case 
when an automobile manu- 
facturer devised a fixture with 
Airfeedrills for drilling the 
edges of sedan roofs. 


With this fixture, two men 
have maintained a production 
rate of 67 roof panels per hour 
—more than one a minute— 
although they spend most of 
their time lifting panels on 
and off the fixture. 


RELLER TOOL 


3301 FULTON STREET 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


The illustration above shows 
a top panel in phantom, with 
the Airfeedrills underneath, 
ready to drill. By pressing a 
single pushplate, all 47 Air- 
feedrills are operated simul- 
taneously — advancing, drill- 
ing, retracting, and shutting 
off automatically. Drilling 
takes only 5 or 10 seconds, 
and the cost per car and per 
hole is unbelievably small. 


Even more dramatic is the 
saving on tool-up cost. The fix- 


Drills Compression 
Riveters 


ture—including all design and 
engineering time, and the 47 
Airfeedrills—costs only about 
$26,000. The tool engineers 
who designed it say the only 
other equipment capable of 
doing an equivalent job would 
be a machine tool costing in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. 


The Airfeedrill is just one 
of many Keller Air Tools that 
industry uses to increase pro- 
duction, reduce costs, and 
make hard jobs easier. 


COMPANY 
sagt At ice am 


Nut Setters Airfeedritts 





Crushtrue Grinding is a good example 
on what may be achieved by chal- 
renging the conventional and adopt- 
ing an entirely new approach. 


Diamonds have been used to dress 
grinding wheels ever since the daw 

of the industrial epoch. Then Sheffield 
engineers commercially introduced g 
new process to American Industry —q 
Process by which the Periphery of the 
wheel is quickly crushed to any de- 
sired profile by a formed steel roll 

Thus the full form of the roll is tone 

ferred to the work part as it Passes | 
under the grinding wheel. 


Intricate form and thread grindin 
have been put on a low-cost, high 
Production basis, Millions of dollars 
and countless hours of valuable time 
have _been saved. Uniformity and 
Precision of the end Products have 
been greatly increased. 


Without modern economical Produc- 
tion equipment to assure interchange- 
ability, both the mass Production 
assembly line and today’s replacement 
Parts system would be impossible. 


industry lives by the inch. 


Machine Too/ Division, 
The Sheffield Corporati 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A, 
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or more apiece, etc. If “small flow- 
ers” are available at all, the price 
is much too steep... . 

When I look at the banks of 
flowers at some funerals . . . I some- 
times wonder if the bereaved they 
are sent to comfort notice them 
at all. It is easy for me to think 
that the huge sum of money rep- 
resented might be spent to better 
purpose. ... 

You report that the florists have 
fought “tooth and nail” against the 
trend toward seasonal flowers at 
low prices provided by other out- 
lets such as chain stores. Why 
fight tooth and nail? Why not 
copy the tactic of trying to give 
the consumer what he wants at a 
reasonable price? I would buy a 
few flowers (more often) if I 
had a chance to do so at a price 
I could afford. ... 

May I suggest that florists ap- 
ply a little old-fashioned thought 
and work to their own problem 
before they seek or accept Uncle 
Sam’s help? Do they want to wind 
up with Uncle Sam pegging the 
price of flowers to “parity,” guar- 
anteeing every florist a “fair and 
reasonable profit,” telling growers 
what to plant and when to plant it, 
and so on—and in the process also 
guaranteeing a glut of flowers to 
be “sold” to the government while 
I and others like me still cannot 
afford to buy flowers? 

This letter is not intended to 
criticize florists as individuals or 
When they do not 


as a group. 
try to solve.their own difficulties 
but turn instead to Uncle Sam 
for an easy solution, they do what 
all too many of us do. 


We object to high taxes and 
government controls. But if so 
many of us continue to cry gimme, 
gimme, gimme, and run to Uncle 
Sam wanting surveys and experi- 
ments and assistance and, above all, 
SECURITY, how can taxes and 
controls be avoided? If our 
present trend continues, one day 
sn we will have sent FREEDOM 
itself to its eternal rest. As for me, 
when that day comes, “please omit 
flowers.” 

ETHELYN WILES 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Years to Remember 


(Cont.) 


Dear Sir 

The Sept. 4 issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK was especially interesting to 
one who has been a reader for, I 
believe, 25 years. ... 

It’s good sometimes to look back 
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OU’VE heard of con rods—short for 
connecting rods. A far cry from the 
kind in your auto engine, the huge ones 
above will go into the type of Cooper- 
Bessemer engine that powers our nation’s 
biggest cross country gas pipe lines. And 
the “con man” checking them must make 
sure that they are finished to extremely 
close tolerance—precision perfect! 
Maybe you wouldn’t associate watch-like 
accuracy with a 100-ton giant of a machine. 
But you can bet your bottom dollar that 
every big Cooper-Bessemer is just as much 
a precision engine as the one in your car 
... if not more so. 
That’s one reason why Cooper-Bessemers 
in all kinds of heavy-duty service set records 
for years of virtually continuous operation 





Integrity is this “Con Man’s” business! 


with an unmatched minimum of down time 
and maintenance expense. It pays off mighty 
well for Cooper-Bessemer ‘customers. 

If you have a stake in heavy-duty power, 
be sure to check on modern Cooper-Besse- 
mers ...and find out about the zew things 
being done by one of America’s oldest 
engine builders. 





Mount Vernon, Ohio 


/ é 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa. 


New York © Chicago * Washington * San Francisco * Los Angeles © 

San Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggion ° 

Seattle * Tulsa © St.Lovis ¢ Gloucester * New Orleans ° Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifax, N. S. 


DIESELS*GAS ENGINES+GAS-DIESELS* ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








When storms knock out 
electric power... 
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an ONAN 


iergency Electric Plant 
supplies all the electricity you need! 


Prevents losses from frozen plumbing, food spoilage. 


Protects your family from dangers and hardships. 


When storms interrupt electric 
power you have no heat, refrigera- 
tion, lights or even water if you 
have your own well. Radio, sump 
pump, water heater and other 
electrical equipment cannot op- 
erate. 

You can avoid losses, dangers 
and hardships by installing an 
Onan Emergency Electric Plant in 
— garage or basement. Very 
ittle space is required; installation 
is simple and inexpensive. When 

wer outages occur, the Onan 

lant supplies regular 115-volt 
A.C. electricity for as long as the 
+ emergency exists. Automatic con- 
’ trols start the plant when power is 
interrupted pod stop it when power 
is restored to protect your home 

even when you’re away! 

Onan Emergency Electric Plants 
are built in capacities to fit the 
needs of any home or business . . . 
1,000 to 50,000 watts. 


Yoite To ZEEE estimate / 


If you will let us know 
your requirements we will 
recommend the size and 
type plant you need. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


8333 University Avenue S.E. 
Mi Pp ti. 14, AA +, 





























MODEL SCW 5,000 watts A.C, 
Gasoline-Powered 





MODEL 305CK 3,500 watts A.C, 
Gasoline-Powered 







as low as 


$38.40 


(1,000 watt model) 





ELECTRIC PLANTS 










and realize that the “good old days” 

had their many problems, too. 
D. R. LonG 

PRESIDENT 

TAGCRAFT CORP. 

LANCASTER, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

I spent a very pleasant weekend 
reading . about the great 25 
years through which we have lived, 
and how it had been the privilege 
of your good publication to record 
them. 

I was disappointed in one article, 
viz. the one . . . which described 

. the non-ferrous metals, and 
in your complete omission about 
the place that scrap has taken in 
the non-ferrous field... . 

About 35 years ago there was 
not sufficient scrap copper business 
to warrant inclusion in the U.S. 
Bureau of Census Figures, and yet 
in 1953 the total scrap used was 
1,289,304 tons. This does not in- 
clude copper base alloy scrap, 
which adds greatly to this tonnage. 


BEN KAUFMAN 
ASST. GENERAL MANAGER 
AJAX METAL DIVISION OF 
H. KRAMER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 
Reference is made to your 25- 
year Report. . . . You missed one 


important growth metal which is 
in inexhaustible supply within our 
own shores—magnesium. 

DENNIS E. HARVEY 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
MAGNESIUM CO. OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e BUSINESS WEEK’s Special Re- 
port “The 25 Years That Remade 
America” did not attempt to cata- 
log all of the important elements, 
but to highspot the economic pano- 
rama of the past quarter century. 


Dear Sir: 

In your excellent Report... you 
state that last year thirteen million 
yards of textiles were produced. 
. . - I believe that thirteen billion 
yards is more correct. 

SYDNEY WEISS 
WEISS-FRIEDMAN CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . One question fon the] Spe- 
cial Report (which was very inci- 
sive—the common approach for 
BUSINESS WEEK.) 

... The textile production figure 
for 1953 seems, for all the trials 
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The Modern Genie in the Metal Bottle 


MAITER- 
WHAT IY THY 
~BQQING? 


A story in the ‘Arabian Nights’ relates how a fisherman One day 


;auled a strange ‘'brazen vessel'' from the sea. When he removed 
stopper, a huge cloud roared out and formed a genie so powertul 
he could perform miracles for the owner of the odd metal Bottle. 


For today's ‘'fishermen" of American industry, HI-PAC has developed 

a modern genie in a metal bottle. This genie is air or gas loaded under 
great pressure in low-cost disposable or re-fillable metal cylinders. 
Stored indefinitely, this new genie can be released to pertorm an 
ever-increasing number of modern miraclese— from opening bomb Bays 
to heating arctic clothing to freezing foods. 

You owe it to your company to find out more about the virtually limitless 
possibilities of this amazing new development. Write today. 


HI-PAC cylinders and valves HI-PAC cylinders and Presteel 
cases can supply the right pres- 


can inflate life preservers 
sure for a tourniquet 


Low-cost, disposable or re- HI-PAC cylinders are the heart * 
fillable HI-PAC cylinders can of new, light-weight, low-cost 
spray insecticides fire extinguishers 


DIVISION OF THE 
«* WORCESTER PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
Pioneers in Metal Stampings Since 1883 


vas? 


FREE! HI-PAC DIVISION 
bd WORCESTER PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
Barber Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Please send me your free new brochure, “The Modern Genie 
in the Metal Bottle.” 


DY | TEED 
a 


ADDRESS. 











To get a greater return 


for your eye safety dollar... 


As a natural result of Industry’s continued efforts 
to reduce eye accidents, more and more workers 
are wearing industrial safety prescription glasses on 
the job. 

In too many instances, however, there has been 
a failure to make complete use of the services of the 
professions to verify the lens properties of these 
glasses, fit the glasses to the worker and maintain 
them in proper adjustment. 

As a consequence, safety standards have been 
jeopardized in some areas, through the use of flam- 
mable non-safety frames, — or lenses of question- 
able impact resistance. Tragic, unnecessary and 
costly accidents have resulted. 


American Optical Company believes that correc- 
tive-protective glasses should reach the employee 
only when adequate professional services are pro- 
vided. Such procedure is the surest and most ef- 


9) 





fective way to combat the breakdown of safety 
standards. In some states, this procedure is required 
by law. 

Corrective-protective glasses made by American 


Optical Company meet all safety requirements. 
Super Armorplate lenses carry this mark (AQ) in- 
dicating that they are heat-strengthened and com- 
ply with rigid specifications for thickness and im- 
pact resistance. Frames are made of corrosive- 
resistant metal or non-flammable plastic and are 
sturdy enough to withstand use under normal 
working conditions. They also carry the AO 
trademark. 


The employment of adequate professional serv- 
ices and the standardization of AO lenses and 
frames by your Safety Director assure the maxi- 
mum return for every dollar invested in visual 
safety. He will welcome your interest and support. 


, 


A0 


in the Sofety Zone 
ZONE with Americon Opti- 
cal Sofety Equipment. 


( tical SAFETY ——en 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES —_——_ — 4 


PA 
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Unemployment can’t have been so bad as union chiefs seem to think. 
If it had been, everyone would have heard a lot more about hard times— 
particularly on the retail front. 


Consumer spending, of course, tells the story. This last year, going by 
the retail figures, hasn’t had many earmarks of a recession. 


Usually, when jobs are being lost and new ones are hard to come by, 
you get retrenchment in family budgets. Worse still, the cut in spending 
leads to the loss of still further jobs. 


We haven’t had any real sign of that any time in the postwar era. 


Even in 1949, there was no real snowballing. And, this year, it took a 
new census method even to get a mildly alarming figure. 


One change in employment has taken place that is important—and it 
has some of the appearance of a milestone. 


This is the drop of more than 144-million factory jobs. 


Doubtless it’s more than coincidence that this showed up with tightening 
competition and a run-off in job-sheltering defense work. 


Labor hoarding is a thing of the past almost everywhere. (It’s only 
surprising that it took so long to break the World War II habit.) And feather- 
bedding, where possible, has been checked by the cost squeeze. 


. Manufacturing employment will rise some, of course, as activity expands 
But it won’t jump quickly from its recent level of 15.9-million to its year-ago 
high above 1744-million. 


As things stand now, improvement is in the very early stages. 

You see this in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures on “separations” 
and “accessions.” Factories were “separating” 37 workers per 1,000 
employed (mainly through firings and layoffs) each month from January 
through May. And they were replacing only 26 of them. 

Recently, the separation rate has been down to 31 per 1,000. And it 
was balanced by hirings—32 per 1,000 from June through August. 


Here are two important clues to conditions in the labor market: 


¢ Layoffs and firings averaged 25% less than in the early months of the 
year. That shows the better feeling of management. 


* Quits have risen slightly. Put yourself in the place of the worker, and 
you’ll see what this means. He is less afraid to change jobs. 


Unemployment isn’t likely to go back down to 1%-million any time soon 
(just as factory employment won’t get back to last year’s peak). Maybe 3-mil- 
lion is closer to a “normal float” (which is about what the labor market 
analysts were telling us 10 years ago—before we had our go at extraordinarily 
full employment). 

And don’t take too seriously the talk about “underemployment.” More 
than half the 9-million working short weeks in August neither wanted nor 
would have accepted anything more than part-time jobs. 
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Steel is an industry that is likely to show a better-than-average gain in 
output the rest of this year—and a fair addition to employment. (Jobs in 
industries turning out primary metals are 13% below last year.) 

Betterment in steel is showing up almost from day to day. 


Bethlehem added one open hearth in Buffalo on Monday, next day a 
blast furnace and an open hearth. And Youngstown Sheet & Tube announced 


resumption of operations at its Brier Hill works. 


Steelmakers’ refusal to step up output until the business is in hand 
shows up in the industry’s weekly operating rate. Ingots poured last week 
outran first-of-the-week expectations by about 3%. 


—o— 
Retail sales, approached from almost any angle you like, show very 
little effect of recession and lower employment. 
All retail sales (which include autos) for the nine months will weigh in 
at about $123-billion. That’s less than 2% below a year ago (and the 1953 
period smashed all records). 


Department store sales (which include little automotive and are less 
weighted with hardgoods generally) show about the same thing: off 2%. 


Food is among the more elastic items in the worker’s budget (he may 
not eat less, but he can eat less well); yet, despite all the layoffs and shorter 
work weeks, dollar expenditures on food are up a tiny bit. 

And here’s an indicator within an indicator—a food item that might be 
more sensitive than food in general: 

Beef has been selling as never before—and at prices that average just 
about the same as a year ago. This has gone on, it might be added, right in 
the face of a sharp decline in the cost of pork. 

—e—— 

Unusually active home building undoubtedly is taking a hand in higher 
output in furniture, home furnishings, appliances. 

Yet it should be noted that retail sales in these lines at no time were 
down nearly as far as production. Actually, the output cut was mainly to 
dispose of inventory piled up all along the line. 


Latest Federal Reserve figures indicate that durables for household 
use have retraced about one-third of the ground lost since last summer. 


Carpets and rugs apparently have had one of the longest pulls in the 
home furnishing field. Now, however, manufacturers think they see a better 
flow of orders beginning. 


This turn will help put across recent price boosts. 


’ Plants making home laundry equipment and refrigeration passed their 
output peak a little earlier than most appliance producers. And it looks as 


though they were regaining lost ground quicker. 

In any event, the recovery for refrigeration is close to two-thirds of the 
lost ground and laundry equipment nearly half. 

Small appliances and miscellaneous household items such as cutlery, 
pottery, and glassware show little progress so far, as a group. 
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You can’t take pumps for granted ! 


They save you work... they may save your life 


IN THE HOSPITAL, today, a remarkable man-made 
pump can take over while the surgeon repairs that 
greatest of all pumps, the human heart. 

That’s a far cry from the old fashioned pumps of 
our grandfathers; as are the hundreds of other modern 
pumps that are working for you. 


IN OUR HOMES, pumps of many makes and types 
empty washing machines, operate refrigerators, or feed 
oil to furnaces. At the filling station a pump fills your 
car’s tank with gasoline. 

On the road a fuel pump moves the gasoline from 
tank to engine, while other pumps circulate the oil 
that lubricates the engine and the water that cools it. 


IN INDUSTRY— Specially designed pumps move most 
everything from milk to molten metals. Such pumps 
wouldn’t be possible without today’s special materials. 

Pumps made of carbon or plastics resist corrosive 





HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
ACHESON Electrodes 
KARBATE Corrosion-Resistant Equipment 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
NATIONAL Carbons 

i REST-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


chemicals that would destroy metal. Stainless steel 
pumps assure purity in food and drug production, 
and other alloy steels make possible pumps that resist 
extreme heat, cold, pressure, or wear. 


THE WORK OF UCC— Better materials for all kinds 
of pumps—long-lasting alloy metals, tough plastics, 
entire pumps of carbon—are but a few of the many 
important products of the people of Union Carbide. 


FREE: Learn more about UCC materials that go into pumps 
and so many other things you use. Ask for “Products and 
Processes”? booklet J. 


Union CarRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 





PRESTONE Anti-Freeze LINDE Oxygen 
PYROFAX Gas Dynel Textile Fibers 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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YOULL HAVE A BETTER BUSINESS 
WHEN YOUR TROUBLES ARE TAGGED! 


Most modern businessmen realize the importance of complete insurance 
protection. You rely upon your insurance agent for expert advice 
and professional services in getting this protection. That’s wise. 





You can insure income, too. 


Ask your Home agent 
about the new Earnings 
Insurance, which provides 
that your income will 
continue if your business 
is closed as a result of 
fire, windstorm or any 
other peril covered by 
insurance. 


But now think of this— 

that same man, your Home Insurance agent, can also help you 

to eliminate trouble spots. He has over a hundred years of 

Home Insurance experience behind him. He knows what causes 

fire and other hazards—and how to stop them. 

Call on him. He'll be glad to arrange an expert, friendly inspection 
of your property. If there are any danger spots you'll 

know about them, and can have them fixed. 





Then, like thousands of other businessmen who have done this, 
you'll have a better, safer business. 


yx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME* 


Lats LLECHLCE Cc CUGLANY 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE +» AUTOMOBILE + MARINE seo 
<AE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 









The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)............ceeceecceecesececs 1,642 +1,637 1,525 2,149 1,281 
Paseuetion..ot amtomobiles and tracks... . .. . 06 ccc i ceciecccccncvcsobcess 71,017 +74,026 113,496 140,953 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $47,907 $54,117 $53,292 $53,288 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).....................0005 9,072 9,074 9,227 8,354 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... _ 6,184 6,196 6,141 6,486 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... L322 1,329 1,257 1,608 1,745 
PUOEUONNE BUOGECIION (HBOS). «0. 55 oc ccc cect cs bi 0b ts 40s ced eee euRees 246,383 244,607 241,922 257,907 167,269 
TRADE 
/ Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cats)....... : 69 68 67 79 82 
) ° Carloadings: raw materials (daily avy., thousands of cats).............+seee008 49 48 46 59 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) ER oe none -5% none +6%  +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)...............ceeeeeeee8 . 212 195 184 152 22 
ne, too. PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............0- 405.9 407.5 410.7 409.3 311.9 
nt Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = ee 87.7 87.3 86.6 82.1 ++73.2 
‘nings Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... cc ceecees 94.2 95.4 98.5 95.8 ++75.4 
provides Pere CRU ONE OE MOMOEE, WE). occ ss hak ace ck ones bs Cc ite waeke's 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 20.5¢ 17.5¢ 
vill Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, a RON tr, See ee oe 144.6 144.6 144.5 141.7 ++76.4 
usiness aommp steel commpesite (Team Age, tom). ..... 2... cco cc ccc ccs ecesccccccns $30.17 $30.17 $28.67 $31.50 $20.27 
t of Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, I hd 5 he hk ev.ee ss ees 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.780¢ 14.045¢ 
any Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............+0- $2.38 $2.39 $2.44 $2.18 $1.97 
by Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............22+00+ 34.80¢  34.61¢ 34.17¢  32.74¢  30.56¢ 
fy ey GPR a 6 Fee ware ireey ert eer - $2.23 $2.23 $2.25 $2.12 $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s).............ccccccccccccececce 257.8 251.8 240.5 185.6 135.7 
m now! Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........++++++ 3.47% 3.48% 3.47% 3.88% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ioudling WIS 5k. sidedce 14-13% 14-12% 14-12% 23% 3-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............+++eee00% 54,547 54,490 54,215 52,801 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............++++++ 82,980 83,084 82,977 78,916 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks............++++ 21,005 21,023 20,773 23,035 ++9,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks..........--+- 35,908 35,790 36,107 31,393 ++t49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............scesceesecesceeees 24,651 25,020 24,859 26,228 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ietost Peete bad ‘ieee 
Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ehidsea wend Ph ., 6s cscee 115.0 115.2 115.0 83.4 
5S eines, week ended Sept. 25, 1954. ++ Estimate, 
industry. t Revised. 8 Date for *'Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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It’s a metal...yet smoke goes through! 


Here’s a startling new development 
...one promising to advance the de- 
sign of aircraft and jet engines and 
to make better and purer products. 


It’s a microporous sheet of sin- 
tered stainless steel powder. 


It filters materials so thick or 
viscous that they stand apart when 
cut with a knife.From gases it filters 
particles ranging from 4 to 20 mil- 
lionths of an inch in size. 


Will you be the next to improve 
products or lower your costs by 
utilizing this revolutionary devel- 
opment? 


Available in strong sheets that 
may be welded, sheared, fabricated 
or shaped like solid sheet . . . this 
porous metal has in effect the same 


4. 


corrosion resistance to acids and 
alkalies, and the same temperature 
characteristics as other forms of 
austenitic chromium-nickel stain- 
less steel. 


It’s another instance showing how 
nickel, as an alloying element, im- 
parts to other metals, strength, 
hardness, toughness and resistance 
to heat, shock, fatigue and corrosion. 


What is your metal problem? 
Let Inco help you with counsel and 
data. From among the many alloys 
containing nickel, you can choose 
one to meet almost any reasonable 
fabrication and service demands. 
Send details for our suggestion. 


Write for — “List A” of available 
publications, 


INCO. Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 


TRADE MARK 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


NICKEL ITEMS 


Porous stainless steel is used to ex- 
clude oil and water from compressed 
air lines. For a petroleum refiner, it 
saves as much as $300 worth of cata- 
lyst, daily. It protects delicate spinner- 
ettes for manufacturers of synthetic 
fiber threads. 








A producer of phonograph records cut 
rejects 50% by using it to filter specks 
from high-fidelity disc blanks. And 
leading manufacturers of TV tubes use 
porous stainless for filtration of wash 
water, lest a particle of lint, for ex- 
ample, reach the tube face. An impurity 
of this sort would cause a burned spot 
in the tube, 
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In jet planes porous stainless steel is 
used as an airfoil de-icer and for boun- 
dary layer control. Also used as moist- 
ure resistant breathers on instruments, 
and where other filter materials fail 
under operating pressures, tempera- 
tures or corrosion. 


For information on porous stainless, 
Mone!®, or nickel, contact Micro Me- 
tallic Corp., Glen Cove, L. I. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y 






































A friendly “Thank You” 
by Long Distance means a lot 


When an order comes in from an out-of-town customer, 
he’ll appreciate your calling to say, “Thanks.” 

You can assure him the order will be handled 
promptly. Let him know when you plan to ship. See 
if there’s anything else you can do to be of service. 

Perhaps he overlooked ordering some items. Or, 
maybe a larger quantity would give him a more favor- 
able unit price. If you have some “specials,” this is 
an excellent opportunity to let him know. 

Why not try this idea on the next out-of-town or- 
ders you get? See for yourself how these “Thank 
You” Long Distance calls build good will—and bring 
more business to you. 
















LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia. ...... cocee SSS 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh. ..........++. 60¢ 
BN 0 6 0600000 64000064 $1.35 
Atlanta to New York... .......eeee0s $1.50 


Los Angeles to Washington, D.C....... $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three min- 
utes. They do not include the federal excise tax. Long Distance rates 
are even lower after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST 
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Green Light for the 1955s 


Seen from Detroit, the automobile 
industry looks in surprisingly good 
shape as it waits for Studebaker to kick 
off the 1955 model selling year next 
Wednesday. As the chart indicates, 
1954 models seem about ready to give 
way to the newcomers with reasonable 
speed and without all the dying gasps 
of a year ago. The industry figures only 
about 331,000 1954 model cars are 
still to be sold, against more than 500,- 
000 holdovers when the 1954 season 
began. 

That picture holds up when you look 
at dealers’ showrooms around the coun- 
try; with some exceptions, dealers echo 
one Phoenix agent’s remark that 

“we're not hurting in inventory.” 

But the dealers’ picture has a darker 
background. The inventory figures 
didn’t get that way without a lot of 
hard pushing, some fantastic trade-in 
deals, all sorts of gimmicks (“seven op- 
tional features for 1¢ apiece,” or “a 
Florida vacation with every new car’’) 
—and a big dent in profits. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 





were hearing laments like these: “I’m 
giving my gross away” (San Francisco) 
—“Dealers are all but losing their 
shirts” (Chicago)—“Sold plenty of cars, 
but made little if any money” (Cleve- 
land)—““We’re averaging about half the 
normal profit on sales—but cars are 
moving” (Phoenix). 

¢ Buyers’ Field Day—The story of what 
happened to one Ford dealer in Wash- 
ington, D. C., just about sums up the 
situation dealers have been facing, as 
price-conscious car buyers shop around 
for the best bargain. 

This dealer quoted $275 over the 
Blue Book on a trade-in, and thought 
he had the customer sold. But a week 
went by, and the customer stayed away. 
Then one day the customer drove in 
happily with a nice new 1954 Ford 
he’d gone to Scranton, Pa., to buy—at 
a trade-in figure that topped by $500 
what the Washington dealer offered. 
¢ Orderly—But with all high pressure 
selling, dealers report that the move- 
ment of the 1954 models is on the 
whole more orderly, without quite the 
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razzle-dazzle methods of the “blitz” 
sales of late 1953 (BW —Oct.3’53,p29). 

Some cities, such as New Orleans, 
talk of a “nice, normal, easy cleanup,” 
though this phrase includes a sharp 
flurry of advertising, and one dealer who 
admits selling at a loss. In Nashville, 
everybody is “calm as an old shoe’— 
but advertising is heavy, some dealers 
are giving salesmen extra commissions, 
and dealers in lower-priced cars aim at 
a gross of $150 to $250, against the 
normal $350 to $400. 

For one thing, this more orderly 
movement is due to the fact that dealers 
started working at it several months ago. 
For another, the manufacturers were 
determined not to get caught again 
with the highest stocks in history in the 
hands of their dealers (even last Janu- 
ary, there were an estimated 100,000 
1953 cars still unsold). 

Factories started cutting back early 
in summer, and sales have been out- 
running production since May (chart, 
above). Chrysler went down for its 
complete change early this month, but a 





few plants, notably Ford, are still turn- 
ing out 1954 models. Both Ford and 
Chevrolet officials think that by the 
time the new models are out—somewhat 
earlier this year—their dealers will just 
about be out of 1954 lines. Most other 
plants agree. 

¢ Price Classes—By and large, Ford and 
Chevrolet dealers around the nation 
chime in on this, though in some 
places they report inventories — 
than we'd like” and almost everywhere 
those in the know look for a continua- 
tion of the tooth-and-nail Ford-Chevvy 
battle to move cars that are left. 

Some Ford dealers, though—particu- 
larly in the West and South—claim 
they're afraid of running out of 1954 
models before the new ones come in. 
(A few dealers in other lines, in cities 
as far apart as Portland, Ore., and 
Philadelphia, express the same fear.) 

Higher-priced lines also report a drop 
in inventory compared with last year— 
and in general the price concession and 
profit slicing picture is similar, if not 
as hectic as in lower-priced lines. The 
dealers who are sitting prettiest in the 
inventory picture seem to be those 
handling slowmovers such as Chrysler, 
DeSoto, Packard, and the other inde- 
pendents. But that’s only because they 
were able to get their manufacturers 
off their backs some time ago. 
¢ Bright and Dark—The battle isn’t 
as frenzied everywhere, nor the profit 
situation as dark as in Chicago, where 
one dealer weeps, “We're all giving our 
cars away.” Newspapers there carry two 
full pages of ads reading “No payments 
until next year,” or “You can save 
$1,000,” or “$300 for any car that 
runs”’—but the cars are selling out fast. 

In San Francisco, for example, one 
Ford dealer boasts that his profits are 
“better than 1953,” and says it’s all 
due to a factory-launched expense-cut- 
ting drive. By factory figures, the drive 
saved 7,000 dealers a total of $121-mil- 
lion in two months, and boosted profits 
$135-million. Some manufacturers have 
also been giving bonuses to dealers for 
high sales. 
¢ Killing the CGoose?—With buyers 
snapping up the bargains in 1954 
models, you might think dealers would 
be worried about what will happen 
when the 1955s hit the showrooms. 
But on that question, the chorus of 
dealers comes back with a rousing “no” 
—and a few discordant notes. 

Reasons for this dealer optimism on 
the 1955 model outlook are three: 

¢ The last-minute buyer of old 
models, they say, is out to get a new 
car at the lowest possible price, and 
he'll keep it five or six years. The man 
who goes for a new model as soon as it 
comes out buys style, changes every 
year or two, isn’t looking for a sharp 
deal but a nicer looking car. 

¢Some of the 1955 models will 
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have radical new styling, in the indus- 
try’s most extensive changeover in 20 
years (BW—Aug.14’54,p26). 

eA lot of people who bought 
cars in 1954, the dealers reason, were 
people who didn’t really need new cars 
but couldn’t resist the siren song of 
bargain offers. People who had money 
stashed away for a new car kept it there, 
and they'll be the ones buying 1955s. 
¢ New Looks—The minority—and it 
seems to be a small one—says dealers 
“have been borrowing from 1955 busi- 
ness for a long time.” Some of them 
are trying to work it both ways. A Ford 
dealer in Miami and a Plymouth dealer 
in Philadelphia advertise they'll take in 
1954s sold now in exchange for 1955s 
when they come out, at little or no 
charge. Philadelphians, at any rate, 
don’t bite very hard; they think there 
must be a catch. 

In general, though, the optimists 
seem to have it. Like one Memphis 
dealer, they think the 1955 cars will be 
“something like Christian Dior’s new 
fashions”—people will want to be in 
the swim. 
¢ Style, Not Price—And it’s style, rather 
than price changes, that manufacturers 
are relying on to sell the 1955 models— 
style, plus some basic improvements. 
Detroit was betting this week that no 
other manufacturer—with the possible 
exception of American Motors Corp.— 
would follow the lead of Studebaker in 
announcing a factory price cut (BW— 
Sep.25’54,p34). 

For the most part, dealers were not 

looking for any lopping of list prices— 
mostly they turned thumbs down on 
the idea, on the ground that it would 
make trade-in competition harder, that 
buyers would still insist on discounts 
and the result would be to trim dealers’ 
profit margins even finer. 
e Special Case—Detroit sizes up the 
Studebaker move as a special case: The 
company made practically the only 
price boosts last year, and now it had 
to come down again to get back into 
competition. 

Basically, Studebaker cut the price 
of its cheapest V-8 (the Commander) 
by as much as $287 in an effort to get 
within the range of the Ford V-8 and 
the new Plymouth and Chevrolet V-8s. 
Studebaker figured its 6-cyl. Champion 
wouldn’t be able to compete with the 
V-8 lines, and rather than putting an 
8-cyl. engine into it, decided to try a 
price cut on the Commander. 
¢ Gripes—As Detroit sees it, there’s no 
reason for the factories to cut prices 
when sales are holding up anyway be- 
cause dealers are trimming profit mar- 
gins. Some dealers gripe, say manufac- 
turers ought to take part of the cut; but 
most think a price cut would be harder 
on the dealers than the manufacturers, 
and look rather for help on advertising 
costs, expansion of dealer bonuses. 


EUGENE BLACK told delegates 1954 
would be a record year for trade but warned 
against cheapening government credit. 
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More than 1,000 Treasury officials, bankers, and 
financiers from more than 50 countries assembled 
in Washington this week for the ninth annual 
meeting of the International Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. At right, they go 
partying in the Pan American Union gardens; at 
left, they get together for a business session, with 
Pres. Eugene R. Black ready to speak. 





JAPAN’S Sankuro Ogasawara talked for in- FRANCE’S Edgar Faure, Minister of Fi- BRITAIN’S Chancellor R. 
creasing trade and heard criticism that Japan nance, backed the British plea for a cautious A. Butler led the fight to 
isn’t buying enough goods. approach to convertibility. delay convertibility. 


When Top Bankers Meet 


A year ago, financiers who attended 
the eighth annual meeting of the Inte: 
national Bank and International Mone 
tary Fund spent most of their time 
discussing prospects of achieving full 
convertibility of currencies. Their con- 
clusion: “Wait till next year.” 

Now it is next year, and delegates 
at this week’s ninth annual meeting in 
Washington were again chiefly con- 
cerned with convertibility. This time 
they couldn’t even talk in terms of 
“next year.” The only appropriate slo- 
gan seemed to be “Patience for the 
Pound,” a phrase coined by the London 
Economist. 

If there was no optimism at the meet- 
ings, neither was there much pessimism. 
Instead, all sides showed a new recog- 
nition of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems facing the international financial 
community. “There was an attitude of 

GERMANY’S Wilhelm Vocke, president of Bank Deutscher Lander, realism in every delegation,” said a 

t warned stressed the need for orthodox anti-inflationary policies and urged an Monetary Fund governor. 

i early move for full convertibility of currency. e Facing Facts—You could _ Sense the 
new realism both in the public speeches 
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BRITISH TEAM of Butler, left, and Regi- 
nald Maudling, Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary for the Treasury, said U.S. should lib- 
eralize trade policies first. 


and in the private small talk that went 
on throughout the meetings. 

Enthusiasts for convertibility con- 
tinued to argue that everyone would 
benefit if it were possible to do business 
on a worldwide scale as freely as on a 
national scale. However, they admitted 
that countries like the U.S. would have 
to liberalize their own trade rules if they 
want a change of heart abroad. 

Those who resist convertibility frankly 
confessed that domestic political pres- 
sures have a lot to do with their reluc- 
tance. 

In addition, the delegates were given 
a verbal spanking by Eugene R. Black, 
president of the International Bank. 
Black minced no words in warning 
them that competition for world mar- 
kets is raising a threat to the steady 
progress of world trade. 

Improvement in world economic con- 
ditions, he pointed out, has turned a 
seller's market into a buyer’s market. 
In order to compete, exporters have 
been stampeding for easy government 
loans. As Black sees it, no nation can 
win such a race by more liberal credit 
policies—other nations will follow suit, 
and the results will be a general break- 
down. 


1. Postwar Gains 


Though Black’s words had an impact 
on the delegates, the mood of the meet- 
ing was still cheerful. It was clear that 
the postwar transition period is over. 
In 1954, as in 1953, world trade was 
maintained at a very high level. Despite 
a decline in U.S. imports, the econo- 
mies of Western Europe remained 
stable. The dollar-gap problem that has 
plagued most of the world since World 
War II is a thing of the past; in fact, 
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quite a few countries were able to re- 
port a favorable balance of trade with 
the U.S. 

¢ Second Thoughts—On top of last 
year’s optimism, these positive factors 
should have made convertibility a sure 
thing. But this is where the new real- 
istic view stimulated some second 
thoughts. 

As one caustic observer put it, ““Con- 
vertibility isn’t a pious hope any longer; 
the closer we come to it, the more it 
scares us.” 

Another delegate agreed that senti- 
ment has shifted. “We used to think 
of convertibility as an illusion,” he 
said, “but now we know it’s a realistic 
problem that will take a lot of time 
and effort to solve.” 

Perhaps the most widely circulated 
comment among the delegates was the 
quip that “convertibility is to Britain 
what tariffs are to the U.S.—a_ purelys 
local issue.”” The very fact that the 
delegates could trade quips about con- 
vertibility was evidence of the progress 
in understanding that has been made 
in international economics during the 
past two years. The free world’s fi- 
nancial leaders realize they have not 
yet reached the end of the rocky road 
that money has traveled since the days 
of the pre-World War I gold standard. 


ll. Gold Standard 


The first world war dislocated inter- 
national trade and finance. It severely 
weakened Germany, France and Britain, 
while it strengthened the U.S. Treas- 
ury and banking officials on both sides 
of the Atlantic believed that the con- 
ditions brought on by the war were only 
temporary. They put their faith in the 
prewar mechanism of the gold stand- 
ard in the belief that it would speed 
the return to normal conditions. 

However, it turned out that the war 
had merely accelerated the trend to- 
ward an international unbalance. Na- 
tions soon discovered that the gold 
standard was workable only when inter- 
national trade was relatively stable. If 
conditions were unstable, countries with 
an unfavorable balance of trade would 
have to resort to deflation—and unem- 
ployment—at home. That was the case 
after 1925, when the gold standard was 
reinstated. Starting with Britain in 
1931, country after country abandoned 
the gold standard in the Great Depres- 
sion. 

They have shrunk from a return to 
gold because it would handicap the 
kind of fiscal and monetary policies 
that can help maintain internal sta- 
bility. The end of the gold stand- 
ard gave countries freedom to manipu- 
late their domestic currencies without 
regard to world conditions, so there 
was no longer an international currency 
to facilitate trade and investment. 


World War II brought this process 
to its logical conclusion, with the dollar 
emerging as the only international cur- 
rency. Through the device of lend- 
lease, the allied nations were able to pay 
for their supplies without using their 
domestic currencies in exchange. 

In the postwar period, U.S. loans 
and grants helped finance international 
trade. This permitted the Western na- 
tions to follow an inflationary course in 
their domestic economies. Even so, they 
had to devalue their currencies in order 
to sell goods. And their trade continued 
to be hamstrung by systems of exchange 
controls and other restrictions. Most 
nations were willing to pay that price. 
Their first priority has been domestic 
stability at a high level of employment. 
The idea of an international balance 
just hasn’t had the same appeal. 


lll. Convertibility Next 


The need to expand exports, as well 
as the desire to attract investments, has 
slowly brought changes abroad. Infla- 
tion has generally been halted by fiscal 
and monetary policies. This has brought 
the prices of domestic goods down in 
many countries so that they can com- 
pete in world markets. It has also meant 
a rise in interest rates, which has spurred 
both domestic and foreign investment. 

Full convertibility of currencies seems 
the next step forward. At present, 
slightly less than half of the free world’s 
trade is transacted with convertible cur- 
rencies, such as the U.S. and Canadian 
dollars and the Swiss franc. 

If sterling were to be added, it would 
boost the amount carried on in fully 
convertible currencies to over 75%, 
and there is no doubt that other cur- 
rencies, such as the French france and 
the German mark, would promptly join 
the list. 
¢ But Not Soon—Britain’s R. A. But- 
ler, who was his country’s chief repre- 
sentative at the meetings, made plain 
that convertibility was not just around 
the corner (BW —Sep.4’54,p120). He 
does not see it as an end in itself but 
as a means to increased trade. He ar- 
o that creditor countries-the U.S., 
or example—should liberalize their 
trade policies before convertibility can 
become effective. And he made clear 
that currency stability on the inter- 
national front could never be placed 
before stability—and high employment— 
at home. 

An exchange between Butler and 
IMF’s chairman, M. W. Holtrop, il- 
lustrated the two different approaches 
to convertibility. Holtrop twitted those 
countries, like Britain, which stand on 
the brink of convertibility. He urged 
them to screw up their courage and, 
like a swimmer, jump in. Butler re- 
torted that he found it more prudent 
to test the water first. 
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ANTHONY EDEN, backed by Churchill’s massive prestige, is now making it clear to 
diplomats everywhere that Britain is . 


Again a World Power 


There’s a new force at work in world 
affairs today. It’s the force of British 
diplomacy. 

It is backed up by a sudden and 
almost amazing comeback in Britain’s 
international influence. This comeback 
is making London a world center again. 
It is breaking the post-war pattern of 
power—a world dominated by Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

London will not be the center of a 
third force, more or less neutral be- 
tween East and West. Britain’s weight, 
greatly magnified by the support Lon- 
don gets from the Commonwealth and 
Western Europe, remains definitely on 
our side. 

London’s comeback means that: 

e Washington is now sharing the 
leadership of the West with London. 

e The British intend to be one of 
the two senior partners in the Western 
alliance. 

¢ London will throw its weight, 
whether Washington likes it or not, 
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against a hardening of East-West lines 
such as existed while Stalin was alive. 

You could see the signs of Britain’s 
reviving influence at Geneva. 

Foreign Secy. Anthony Eden took 
the lead for the West there in settling 
the Indo-Chinese problem. 

This week, London is playing host 
to the most important meeting that 
the Western powers have held since the 
cold war started. The meeting will 
shape the future of Western Europe 
and its relations with the U.S. And 
Eden’s hand, strengthened by the mas- 
sive experience and prestige of Sir 
Winston Churchill, will again be at the 
helm. 


|. Poor Relation? 


This revival of British power is some- 
thing Americans haven’t been reckon- 
ing on. When the dust settled after 
World War II, Britain was on the rocks 
financially. Its empire was disintegrat- 


ing. It had no strong ally in Western 
Europe to counter-balance the vastl 
increased strength of Russia. The dé 
cline of Britain, long predicted by his 
torians and journalists, seemed to be 
at hand—accelerated by 
nomic policy. 

To most Americans, Britain looked 

like a poor relation, or at best a junior 
partner. Even the recent British eco 
nomic comeback under the Conserva 
tives hasn’t changed this view much 
It has looked to many Americans as 
if the British were going soft politi 
cally, could no longer be relied on as 
allies. What else could Churchill’: 
talk of “peaceful coexistence” mean ot 
Eden’s appeasing tactics at Geneva? 
e Another View—In London, though 
this isn’t the way things have looked 
To Churchill and Eden, Stalin’s death 
and the arrival of the H-bomb provided 
an opportunity for a new initiative to 
break the East-West deadlock. It was 
perhaps the last chance the world would 
have. 

As Churchill and Eden saw it, Wash 

ington didn’t know how to handle this 
opportunity. That left Britain. And 
Britain, the two statesmen felt, was 
ready. It was time for London to enter 
the picture—with traditional British dip- 
lomatic tactics of avoiding too-hard 
alignments and leaving open all chan 
nels for negotiation. 
e Backers—If London had stood alone 
with this view of the situation, its 
weight wouldn’t count for much to 
day. But this policy has had wide 
spread support in the Western world, 
both from the Commonwealth coun 
tries such as Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa; and from 
Western Europe. 

The Commonwealth, of course 
Britain’s basic source of strength. Can 
ada in the Western hemisphere and 
Australia and New Zealand in the South 
Pacific still look to London for policy 
guidance—even though they rely mainly 
on the U.S. for security. There’s a 
common political outlook, as well as 
economic bonds, tying not only the 
white Commonwealth nations but also 
countries such as India and Pakistan to 
Britain. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Britain has been liquidating the old ex 
ploitive colonial empire and turning 
the Commonwealth into a multi-racial 
group of self-governing nations. This 
has paid off both politically and eco 
nomically. London’s position at the 
center of this enormous and far-flung 
group has given it the chance to come 
back as an international financial center 
and world market, rivaled today only 
by New York (BW-—Sep.25’54,p170) 
e Sheet Anchor—In Western Europe, 
Britain’s strength has both political and 
military foundations. More and more, 
Europeans are looking to London to 
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express their views on how to deal with 
the Communist bloc. 

Then, too, Britain is still the strong- 
est military power in Western Europe. 
As such, it is able to hold the balance 
between France and West Germany. 

On top of that, Britain provides the 
sheet anchor for the U.S. strategic po- 
sition in Western Europe. 


ll. Taking the Lead 


Throughout the postwar _ period, 
Britain would have been lost without 
American economic aid and strategic 
protection. And the British still shelter, 
as Churchill constantly reminds them, 
behind U.S. atomic and air strength. 
What’s more, British diplomatic in- 
fluence today depends pretty largely on 
London’s ability to exploit U.S. 
strength and even U.S. mistakes. Some- 
times we seem to provide the thunder 
for British moves. 

But more and more, the British are 
providing the moves. 

That was the case at Geneva. When 
Eden made his agreement with Molotov 
on Indo-China, the U.S. was standing 
behind him, threatening to use force. 
This threat gave body to Eden’s words. 
Something the same has been true since 
the European Defense Community was 
scuttled by France. Eden’s influence 
over Mendes-France has been greater 
because of the way Secy. of State Dulles 
has treated the French Premier. 
¢ Ruffled Feelings—With the British 
playing this kind of game and Wash- 
ington turning over part of its leader- 
ship to London almost by default, feel- 
ings between the two capitals are bound 
to be ruffled at times. They were at 
Geneva and again in the maneuvering 
the British engaged in before this week’s 
London meeting. 

The State Dept. doesn’t take too 
kindly to the new Foreign Office prac- 
tice of merely informing Washington 
of important British policy moves. Until 
recently, London always asked for 
Washington’s opinion on such matters. 
Nor was Dulles too happy when he 
pressed Eden several weeks ago for an 
immediate decision on German sov- 
ereignty and rearmament, only to find 
the British Foreign Secretary deter- 
mined to take three months for the job 
if that proved necessary to get French 
agreement. 


lll. The Differences 


On top of things like this, there are 
basic policy differences that can cause 
plenty of friction between Washington 
and London. The most important of 
these is over China policy. At the 
moment the British are willing to play 
along with the U.S. on delaying the 
question of United Nations member- 
ship for Red China. But it will only be 
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a matter of time before there is open 
divergence on this. London figures that 
Western Democracy can outlive Com- 
munism in Russia and China if the 
West avoids acting as if there could 
never be a break between Moscow and 
Peking. 

e The Risk—There are differences in 
Europe also. Even though EDC is dead, 
Washington is still talking as if it could 
engineer a tight-knit military, political, 
and economic federation in Western 
Europe. The British have never be- 
lieved that such a thing is possible, and 
they are even more convinced of it 
today. In fact, if the London con- 
ference is successful, Western Europe 


Rubber Still on 


will be organized along the lines that 
the British have always preferred. 

In pushing its new strength, London 
runs a risk of open clashes with the 
U.S.—clashes that might encourage iso- 
lationist tendencies in this country. 
The concessions the Conservatives have 
to make to Labor views on foreign pol- 
icy tend to exaggerate U.S.-British dif- 
ferences. But the British have lived 
precariously off the coast of Europe for 
centuries. They feel that they have 
learned to play the game of diplomacy 
pretty well during this time—well 
enough to keep their alliance with the 
U.S. intact and to survive as a key 
world power in an H-bomb age. 


the Block 


Bids for the government's synthetics capacity face a 
lot of dickering before final disposal plan goes to a possibly 


unfriendly Congress. 


Negotiations over disposal of the gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber plants got 
down to business in Washington this 
week. After two rounds of talks about 
bid technicalities and arrangements for 
raw materials and sale of products, the 
horsetraders are starting to talk price. 

Up to now, the government has been 

collecting offers from the rubber 
companies. The price total—counting 
the highest offer for each plant—is 
reportedly less than the $400-million 
unrecovered cost to the government, 
though more than the plants’ $160-mil- 
lion book value. The jockeying now is 
to coax the bidders higher. 
e Last Word—In setting up the rubber 
disposal program, Congress specified 
that the government must get fair 
value for the synthetics capacity. If 
Congress feels that the bids fall short, 
it will have a chance to veto the sale, 
much as the government wants to get 
out of the rubber business. 

The sales commission will try to 
wring every penny it can from the 
bidders between now and the Dec. 27 
negotiation deadline. The higher the 
total price, the better chance the dis- 
posal package will have in Congress. 
As it stands now, Congressional clear- 
ance is far from a sure thing. If the 
Democrats should gain control of either 
house, it would have even rougher 
going—some Democrats have already 
attacked the program bitterly as a Re- 
publican giveaway. 
¢ How Eager—It comes down pretty 
much to a question of how badly the 
big rubber companies want the plants. 
So far, 35 rubber, chemical, and petro- 
leum companies are in the bidding, but 
their interest varies in degree. 

It’s a big poker game in which the 
companies know what they’re willing 


to pay for each plant but aren’t going 
that high yet. The best bids seem to 
be for the plants that produce butyl 
rubber and the GR-S copolymer rubber 
raw materials, butadiene and styrene. 
Bids for the GR-S copolymer plants 
themselves are the lowest. This ca- 
pacity is tied to the auto tire business, 
while the butyl, butadiene, and styrene 
capacity ranges into plastics and syn- 
thetic fibers. 

One complication is the rule that 
breaks up an efficient monopoly into 
smaller chunks. The three plants at 
Port Neches, Tex.,,for example, include 
one for butadiene and two for GR-S 
tubber. Prospective buyers must bid 
separately, must guarantee their own 
separate arrangements for raw materials, 
water, steam 
e Whip—The government holds one 
weapon over the rubber companies. If 
it could be shown clearly that disposal 
failed because the companies balked at 
offering fair prices, the government 
could boost the prices it charges for 
synthetic rubber. 

Moreover, the commission can play 
one company against another. Disposal 
can be completed even if only 58% of 
the GR-S capacity is sold—that’s some 
500,000 long tons annual capacity. As- 
suming that the whitest elephants, such 
as the 122,000-long-ton plant at Insti- 
tute, W. Va., go begging, there’s still 
latitude for the commission to play a 
cozy game. 

For example, the commission could 
hint to one of the Big Four rubber 
companies that its competitors would 
have raw materials plants but the one 
that it wanted would be mothballed 
unless the company raised its bid. Such 
a threat could be carried out, too, with- 
out jeopardizing the whole deal. 
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What if the Democrats Win? 


@ Business finds itself a major issue in the campaign. 


@ If the Republicans win, the ‘‘favorable business 


climate” of the past two years will continue. 


@ If the Democrats seize Congress, you have to 


gauge the conflicting effects of the blow to confidence, a 


possible inflation spur, frustrations of split government. 


“If the Democrats take Congress 
next Nov. 2, you'll see $20-billion 
washed out of the value of listed stocks 
within 30 days.” 

That statement, tossed out at lunch 
last week by a Wall Street broker, is an 
extreme view, but it reflects a fact that 
has emerged unmistakably in the open- 
ing stages of the 1954 campaign: The 
kind of climate the federal government 
will provide business over the next two 
years is shaping up as a major campaign 
issue behind the cloud of local issues 
in the various Congressional districts. 
Pres. Eisenhower’s decision to gamble 
his personal prestige and reputation in 
an effort to get a Republican Congress, 
will make it stand out even more plainly 
in coming weeks. 

e Mixed Feelings—Not all businessmen 

go along with the broker’s bearish pre- 
diction. Many of them—perhaps a ma- 
jority—foresee no worse consequences of 
a Democratic victory than a mild blow 
to confidence, something like the brief 
setback that followed Pres. Truman’s 
election in 1948. 

But practically all businessmen sense 
that business has become more closely 
identified with one party—the Repub- 
licans—than it has been at any time in 
the recent past. Recognition of this fact 
makes them uneasy. 

The identification of the Republican 
party as “pro-business” was unavoid- 
able; to a large extent it occurred with- 
out the explicit consent of businessmen. 
Three things in particular contributed 
to it: 

e Eisenhower’s policy of filling the 
top jobs throughout government with 
men with a business background. 

e The Administration’s reliance on 
measures designed to stimulate invest- 
ment as the best means of ensuring 
prosperity. 

e The tightening bonds between 
the Democratic party and the two big 
labor groups, the CIO and the AFL 
(page 158). 

The development of the 1954 cam- 
paign has completed the process. Demo- 
cratic oratory across the land is aimed 
against “favoritism to big business,” 
“giveaways,” and “too little and too 
late” moves against unemployment. 
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¢ What If?—All this leaves business- 
men generally with the feeling that 
they have a heavy stake in the Novem- 
ber election. 

They know pretty well what to expect 
if the Republicans win—and they like 
the looks of it. Republican control of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate would assure continuation of 
today’s climate—a climate that business- 
men have enjoyed and that has 
prompted them to make their plans with 
fair-weather-ahead optimism. 

A Republican victory probably would 
bring no immediate new tax relief to 
business. The Administration may have 
gone about as far as it can with this 
year’s big revision bill—though the 
‘Treasury experts are talking about some 
easing of the capital gains tax as the 
next step. Certainly with a Republican 
Congress, Eisenhower could press ahead 
with his general program of stimulating 
investment, cutting federal expendi- 
tures, pulling Washington out of the 
private business arena. This general 
line—often called the George Humph- 
rey line because its chief backer is the 
Secretary of the Treasury—is thoroughly 
agreeable to most businessmen. It has 
helped keep up their confidence 
through the mild recession of the past 
year. 

But what if the Republicans lose? 
¢ Nobody Knows—A Democratic Con- 
gress, elected in 1954, would mean two 
years of split government. The Repub- 
licans would control the presidency and 
all the powerful executive agencies—the 
Treasury, the Justice Dept., Interior, 
Agriculture. The Democrats would con- 
trol the purse strings and the massive 
investigative machinery of Congress. 
Just what would happen, nobody knows. 

On principle, the Democrats would 
want to block, and if possible, reverse, 
the Administration on a long list of key 
issues. The Democrats, like the Repub- 
licans, are still a middle-of-the-road 
party, with a powerful right wing and 
a powerful left wing. But in defeat, the 
conservative and the liberal wings of 
the Democratic party have moved closer 
together, shifting the party balance 
somewhat leftward—toward labor and 
away from business. To be sure, New 


Deal Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota has had to tone down in order to 
get the blessing of Georgia’s conserva- 
tive Sen. Walter George. But George 
has emerged as a battler for tax relief 
for individuals and a critic of some of 
Eisenhower’s tax policies. 

Brute political necessity has forced 
some of this shift in the party’s center 
of gravity. Labor is becoming more 
and more a major source of Democratic 
campaign funds. The Republicans not 
only are getting more campaign money 
than the Democrats this year; they are 
shutting the Democrats out entirely in 
many cases. Recent records from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
indicate that wealthy sources of Demo- 
cratic funds are drying up. 

With this background in mind, you 
can get some idea of what the Demo- 
crats might do if they captured Congress 
and of what it would mean to business. 

Taxes. Some sort of relief for indi- 
viduals would almost certainly be high 
on the legislative schedule of a Demo- 
cratic Congress. The party is already on 
record in favor of it, and passage of such 
a bill would put Eisenhower in the sort 
of trap that a politician loves to set: 
he would have to choose—give up any 
hopes of a balanced budget, or use his 
veto power to snatch money practically 
out of the voters’ pockets. Certainly, 
there would be no more tax concessions 
to business. 

Federal spending. The downhold of 
the past two years would end abruptly. 
Democratic Congresses traditionally are 
big spenders, and appropriations would 
start flying thick and fast after January, 
1955. Eisenhower could slow down the 
process by refusing to spend all the 
money granted his departments, but 
that is a hard game to play, and there 
would be places where he would be left 
no discretion. The military budget, in 
particular, probably would be upped, 
and Congress would see to it that the 
money was spent. 

Antitrust prosecution of cases is the 
province of the Justice Dept. But Con- 
gress could use its investigative powers 
to harrass business and make political 
capital for 1956. The prospect worries 
a lot of businessmen acutely. Though 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell has shown 
no signs of following a soft policy on 
antitrust, the wage of mergers and ex- 
pansions of recent years might give an 
investigating committee plenty to in- 
vestigate. 

Tariffs. A Democratic Congress might 
give Eisenhower full support on this 
point. But it would be hard to work 
out an acceptable program on such a 
sore subject with one party running the 
White House and the other running 
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Congress. The probable result would 
be stalemate. 

Government in business. This might 
well be the subject that produced the 
most fireworks of all. Vigorous attempts 
to “stop the giveaways” would almost 
certainly start the day the new Con- 
gress convened. This is a specific issue 
in many races. Defeat of men like Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper, an Eisenhower 
man, in Kentucky would herald Con- 
gressional repeal of the Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal for private supply of power to the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority or any simi- 
lar proposals. Eisenhower's ideas of 
“local participation” in electric and 
water development would get no back- 
ing. 

Agriculture. Almost surely, the Dem- 
ocrats would interpret a victory at the 
polls in November as a mandate to 
scrap Eisenhower’s flexible farm price 
supports and reinstall rigid supports at 
90% of parity. 

Defense contracts. This is another 
subject that could be loaded with high 
explosive. You got a look under the 
hat of a typical Democrat this week 
when Sen. Henry Jackson charged that 
General Motors is being favored in de- 
fense contracts at the expense of the 
hard-put independents. That line of 
thinking could expand into a broad 
program to force more contracting with 
small business. As a_ by-product it 
could produce an_ investigation of 
“abuses” of contracting authority under 
the Eisenhower regime—something to 
offset the corruption scandals that hurt 
the Democrats so badly in 1952. 
¢ And So—Looking over this list of 
major issues where the parties differ, a 
businessman‘ gets a mixed impression. 
It’s anybody’s guess whether the free- 
spending habits of the Democrats would 
give business enough of a stimulus to 
offset the general anti-business com- 
plexion that the party has assumed. 
And if you want to complicate the 
picture further, you can speculate on 
whether those same free-spending hab- 
its would raise such a threat of inflation 
that they would be not a stimulus but 
a drag on the economy. 

On the face of it, the worst conse- 
quences of the change in climate that 
businessmen fear would be emotional 
rather than material. The blow to con- 
fidence probably would be more im- 
portant than any actual measure that 
the Democrats could take. 

But the frustrations and stalemate of 
a split government might in the end 
prove the most damaging thing of all. 
Under the U.S. system, it is almost 
always a bad sign when the party 
that has the presidency loses the Con- 
gress; there have been times when it 
was disastrous. 
who somewhat unwillingly finds him- 
self an issue in the campaign, the pros- 
pect is something to worry about. 
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For the businessman, 


High Court: A Full Calendar 


When the Supreme Court begins its new term next 
week, it will face a formidable array of questions on such 
matters as ‘‘fair trade,"’ labor, and natural gas regulation. 


Next week, the U.S. Supreme Court 
begins a new term. Its membership will 
be unchanged from last year—although 
there are hints that Justices Felix 
Frankfurter and Stanley Reed, and per- 
haps Robert Jackson, are on the point 
of retiring. Perhaps the most notable 
change in the court will be in its de- 
gree of unanimity. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren is thought to be welding the 
eight other men into a less argumenta- 
tive whole, less likely to deliver the con- 
fusing, multi-opinion split decisions that 
have plagued them in the past. 

The nine men will probably need 
all the unanimity they can get during 
the coming term. They must make 
decisions on a formidable list of ticklish 
questions—many of them posed by the 
world of business. 

Racial segregation in public schools: 
This year, the court must work out the 
important details of what it expects the 
states to do about its no-segregation de- 
cision. It has scheduled Dec. 6 to begin 
hearing arguments and iy pe from 
various states affected by the ruling. 

“Fair trade’: Two New York re- 
tailers that thrive on low prices are 
ready to argue against federal and state 
legislation permitting manufacturers to 
fix prices. The two are Grayson-Robin- 
son Stores, bargain-price department 
store chain that includes S. Klein; and 
Sam Goody, cut-rate phonograph record 
dealer. 

Antitrust: The Justice Dept. is ap- 
pealing several cases thrown out of 
court by previous decisions. One in- 
volves the position of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. in the cellophane mar- 
ket. The government is trying to show 
that du Pont, with about 75% of the 
market, has a monopoly. A previous 
decision squashed the government's 
case, on the basis that cellophane is 
only one of many similar competing 
materials. 

A Dallas auto dealer is the central 
figure of another case involving anti- 
trust laws. The dealer filed a triple- 
damage antitrust suit against Hudson 
Sales Corp., on the grounds that Hud- 
son canceled his dealer contract because 
he refused to stop handling competing 
lines. A lower federal court turned 
thumbs down on his case. 

The Supreme Court must also decide 
this term whether the legitimate theater 
and professional boxing, like baseball, 
are outside the purview of federal anti- 
trust laws. 

Natural gas: Last year, the court de- 


cided that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had the power to regulate inde- 
pendent producers’ gas sales to pipeline 
companies operating across state lines. 
The result has been a legal tangle of 
terrifying proportions. Some companies, 
for instance, now find themselves 
stretched on a rack between federal 
and state laws. 

Labor: There are plenty of cases in 
this area awaiting action by the court, 
but none now on the list involve really 
major issues. There is one big issue, 
however, working its way up through 
lower courts in about 15 states. It 
could reach the top court this term if 
it hurries. It is the issue of whether 
state right-to-work laws effectively bar 
the union shop. 

This issue is being fought fiercely, 
notably in Nebraska and Texas. A Ne- 
braska lower court has already ruled 
that the union shop amendment to the 
Railway Labor Act of 1951 conflicts 
with state right-to-work laws and denies 
rights and liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Other labor cases involve further re- 
finements of the line between federal 
and state legislation. Last year, the 
Supreme Court set up a sort of frame- 
work on which it will probably build 
some more: If somebody has a com- 
plaint in the field of labor, and both 
federal and state laws cover his situa- 
tion, he should feed his complaint into 
the federal machinery. But if the fed- 
eral laws cover his situation, but are 
not involved by federal authorities he 
should use the state machinery. 

In other fields, the Supreme Court 
will have to tackle cases involving such 
matters as these: 

e Can a state make an employer 
criminally liable for deducting wages 
of employees who take time off to 
vote? 

e If a state sets maximum fares 
for airline service between certain points 
within its boundaries, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board allows higher fares 
in the case of an interstate airline, can 
the state penalize the airline for follow- 
ing CAB’s rule? 

e Under the Constitution, can a 
public body rightfully seize property in 
city slums and sell it to private inter- 
ests for redevelopment? 

e If an interstate trucker is li- 
censed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is he immune to state pen- 
alties for violation of weight and load 
limits? 
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FULMER HONING MACHINE 





Bulletin 705 Solenoid Reversing 
Starter, Size 2. Contactors are mechan- 
ically and electrically interlocked to 
prevent closing at same time. 


Bulletin 709 Sole- 
noid Starter, Size 
1, The rapid, con- 
sistent action 
makes them par- 
ticularly suitable 
for use with high- 
speed automatic 
machine tools. 





Bulletin 849 Pneumat- 
ic Timer. Adjustable 
range from ¥% to 180 
seconds. Types avail- 
able for every require- 
ment. Auxiliary con- j wets . 
tactseasily added. = jj§§ § §§§ = “Wiiiiiiiitmtimmtstetedietes wake 

















Whea investing in modern, high production 
machine tools, the buyer’s first consideration is that a 
“use” exists for the machine in question and, secondly, 


that the machine can be kept in constant operation. 


That’s where Allen-Bradley controls come into the 
picture—they can always be depended upon. 

The remarkable simplicity of Allen-Bradley 
Solenoid Starters . . . only one moving part .. . is 
your assurance of millions of trouble free operations. 
Unsurpassed performance and maintenance free, dou- 
ble break, silver alloy contacts are an unbeatable 
combination. Furthermore, the dependable overload 
relays which provide unfailing motor protection are 
insurance against costly machine shutdowns. 


Panel showing Allen-Bradley controls which operate the Fulmer Honing Machine. 


It will pay you to specify “Allen-Bradley control” 
when ordering motors or motor driven machinery. 
There is none better! 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen- Bradley Canada Limited, Galt, Ont. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


SOLEN D MOTOR CIDNTROL 
— QUALITY <= 





The Future is Here 


Today! 


pa uncanny how quickly time passes. We 
like to think that we plan ahead. But often, 

LEES - BRADNER a . > 
HEAVY-WEIGHT HOBBER before we know it, tomorrow 1s here and we re 


really in the future! 


The purchase of machine tools requires special planning because 
machines purchased today actually work on products of the 
future. So the key to buying machine tools is to look ahead! 


When you're ready to replace those old money-losing, scrap~ 
producing hobbers and threading machines, have a talk with 
your Lees-Bradner representative. He can tell you how 


Lees-Bradner machines are built for the needs of tomorrow. 


Or, write directly to the company. No obligation, of course. 





SM SPLINE HOBBER 7A ROTARY WOROERS THREADING MACHINES HT THREAD MILLER 12-$ HOBBER 
1F YOU THREAD OR HOB...GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Back at the throttle: William White 
(above), for whom the bell tolled as 
president of the New York Central 
when Robert R. Young won control 
(BW—Jun.19’54,p32), has a new rail- 
road job. This week he was elected 
president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corp., primarily an anthracite 
carrier. 
* 


Boston’s trade center, modeled on the 
one in New Orleans, hopes to be in 
business by the first of next year. The 
center, with some 50 companies already 
pledged as members, will start in as a 
supplier of information and services for 
foreign traders and U.S. businessmen. 
One goal: to get New England shippers 
to use the port of Boston, rather than 
New York. 


Sales discounts on industrial trucks of- 
fered by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. are 
illegal, the Federal Trade Commission 
charges. FTC says the discounts for 
big purchases, ranging up to 5%, tend 
dangerously toward monopoly. 

* 


Alleghany Corp. should be under the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
rather than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for federal control pur- 
poses, the SEC maintains. The Robert 
R. Young holding company prefers 
to stay under ICC, and argues that it is 
in fact a carrier. 
* 


The building boom will smash all con- 
struction records for 1954, and continue 
well into next year, according to the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America. AGCA, which says its 6,500 
members do four-fifths of all U.S. con- 
struction, expects highway work to lead 


the parade. 
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Manufacturers find their 


This illustration shows another step in the care 
that goes into Western Brass. After the metal 
has been cast, rolled and coiled to fit the specific 
needs of an individual user, it receives still another 
inspection. After passing that final inspection, 
Western Brass is carefully packaged and shipped. 
When Western Brass arrives, it’s ready to go! 


New Look ian Western Brass 





All over America, leading manufacturers are turn- 
ing to easy-to-work brass as the answer to their 
fabricating problems. They have found that brass 
cuts tool wear, reduces die adjustment to a mini- 
mum and gives a far better looking final product. 
The uniformity of Western Brass, from one piece 
to the next, is unsurpassed and allows a smooth, 
continuous flow of top quality metal into a manu- 
facturing process. 

To aid manufacturers in their search for better 
brass, Western Brass Mills maintain a staff of ex- 
perts whose sole duty is to survey fabricating 
problems and advise on just the proper metal for a 
specific job. Skilled in the use of non-ferrous alloys, 
these experts are able to draw on their tremen- 
dous fund of knowledge built up from years of 
solving manufacturing problems and can recom- 
mend to a potential user just the metal he needs. 

The metal that they specify is tailor-made in 
the giant Western Brass Mills for just that indi- 
vidual specification. That way, far more parts can be 
fabricated from Western Brass and scrap is held 
to a minimum. So, when ordering brass, you'll 
find it profitable to remember... pound for pound, 
you get more from Western Brass. 


WESTERN BRASS 
METALS DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices * East Alton, Ill. 
Plants « East Alton, Ill.— New Haven, Conn, 
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"YOU MADE IT FOR ME, DADDY ?” 


Yes, he made it for Jimmy without any 
help . . . though one of his arms is artificial 
and the other seriously crippled. 

He made the toy at the Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Center. The doctors sent 
him there after months in the hospital, 
following an accident at work that man- 
gled both of his arms. He didn’t go to the 
Center to learn toy making; that was 
just the last part of a long course of 
training in the use of his arms. Now he 
has done a lot more: he has gone back 
to work and is earning a regular living 
again ...supporting Jimmy and Mom 
and himself like any able-bodied man. 

When a badly injured worker is re- 
habilitated, the greatest benefit is to 
the man himself, who is helped to 
return to normal living, and to his 


family, who are assured of his support. 
But there are other gains. His employer 
benefits from the services of an experienced 
man, and from a reduction in insurance 
costs when disability is reduced. And the 
whole nation gains when a productive 
worker is returned to employment. 
Rehabilitation is just one phase of 


LIBERTY % MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


Liberty Mutual’s Humanics program; 
which also includes Industrial Engineering 
and Hygiene to make working conditions 
safer, Industrial Preventive Medicine to 
help men and women work more effec- 
tively, and outstanding Claims Medical 
Service. Humanics brings together all 
activities for preventing accidents, and for 
reducing disability and loss when ac- 
cidents occur. 

Would you like to know how 
Humanics has helped other employers 
reduce the cost of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance and increase 
production? Write for the booklet, 
“Humanics.”’ Just look in your Tele- 
phone Directory for the nearest 
Liberty Mutual Office, or write to 
175 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. 


* Better Compensation Insurance’ Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 2, 1954 


There’s real importance to Pres. Eisenhower’s highway program—the 
$50-billion, 10-year project he outlined a few weeks ago (BW—Aug.21’54, 
p26). A lot of people took this as a mere election-year bait, tossed out in the 
fight for House and Senate control. But the President was serious about it. 
Interviews with officials involved indicate plans will go to Congress in Janu- 
ary, in an Eisenhower message. 


Some points to keep in mind, for perspective: 

Current highway spending, for new construction, is about $4-billion, 
with Washington supplying about $600-million of the total, with local gov- 
ernments and bond buyers putting up the rest. 

Eisenhower’s program would come on top of that—would boost the total 
to $9-billion, more than double the current level. 

Now, fit this into the construction total—the amount spent yearly on all 
new construction. Current spending for new roads is 10% of the total. The 
proposed program would boost the road share to over 20%. 


— 9. 
Debt-ceiling politics are involved. This may turn out to be one of the 
most difficult aspects of Eisenhower’s highway plans. 
The hope is to avoid a big charge against the debt—which is limited to 
$281-billion until June 30, then limited to $275-billion. 
The idea is to encourage highway spending outside the debt ceiling. 
Eisenhower’s $50-billion, 10-year program works out to $5-billion yearly. 


Only a small part would be charged to federal spending in any year. 
Federal aid to highways, now about $600-million yearly, is slated to rise 


to $875 in fiscal 1956. Eisenhower’s program would take it beyond 
that level, but would still be short of the $5-billion talked about. Here’s 
how: 


A highway corporation would be set up. The title hasn’t been picked. 
But here’s what it would have authority to do: It could sell securities to the 
public, thus raise money. The money could be loaned to states and political 
subdivisions for road building. It could also guarantee securities sold by 
local agencies, both government units and toll road authorities. This way, 
only part of the extra money for highways would show up as an annual 
charge in the federal budget. 

—o— 

Washington is still badly worried about Europe—about failure of the 
nations on the Continent to get together on a defense plan including Germany, 
about the possibility of another failure in London. 


But even so we won’t withdraw troops. Such a move gets talked about 
in the speculation over how we can put pressure on France to accept German 
rearmament. But no such move is in the cards. 


Germany will be rearmed, one way or another. Top diplomats say this 
is sure to come in time. France will go along with it, finally. But, these diplo- 
mats point out, “France must feel she has set the terms. Otherwise, the 
government will fall.” 

oau@inus 

Indo-China is heating up again. Washington is fully aware of it, but 
doesn’t know what to do. The dilemma: If French troops stay on, Red political 
conquest seems inevitable. And if French troops go home, a Red takeover 
is equally inevitable. This predicament was foreseen when the truce was 
worked out. But no one wanted to fight about it. 
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Interested in the marketing of farm products? If you are, you will want 
the new Agriculture Dept. Year Book. You can get copies by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Ask for the new agri- 
cultural year book, “Marketing.” The price is $1.75. But you may be able to 
get it free from your representative or senator. They get copies to give 
away. The address for your senator is Senate Office Bldg.; your representa- 
tive, House Office Bldg. 


Antitrust “loopholes” under consideration by Atty. Gen. Brownell’s spe- 
cial advisory committee are politically red hot. 

The labor union exemption (page 162) is only one of the loopholes get- 
ting attention from the committee. But two of Eisenhower’s cabinet officers 
have split over this. Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell wants the exemption 
left in the law. Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks wants it struck out. 

Other exemptions under examination include retail price-fixing by 
manufacturers in states with so-called fair trade laws and action by farm 
CO-ops. 


The GOP bid for union labor support will be directed at rank and file 
workers, without too much regard for the stand of labor leaders. 

It’s a turn called by Eisenhower. At the AFL national convention in 
Los Angeles, the President used friendly tones in his address. But his words 
were intended to put AFL leaders on the spot, tab them as Democratic 
politicians. Other campaigners will follow this up. 

Labor Secy. Mitchell will make a fight for union votes. He’ll be on a 


number of labor convention rostrums from now to election time and will 
aim his appeal at the rank and file. 


Eisenhower gets a dim view on the campaign outlook from GOP lead- 
ers dropping in on him at his Denver headquarters. As of now, the feeling 
in the Republican camp is that the Democrats will come out on top unless 
the tide can be turned before the November election. 


The President will hit more states and districts, trying to rub off some 
of his own personal popularity on GOP candidates. But that’s a tough job; 
other Presidents have tried it, without too much success. 


Democratic confidence is highest in the House. Leaders predict a gain 
of at least 20 seats. Many professional political observers feel this is not 
unreasonable—could happen with even a very small slip in the Eisenhower 
popularity. 

The Senate will be harder for the Democrats to win. The death of Sen. 
McCarran, Nevada Democrat, will put one more seat in the GOP column. 
In a nip and tuck election, this gain will be important. 


Even if the Democrats win just the House, a divided government will 
be the result. In the past, such governments have never been very effective, 
one example is Herbert Hoover’s last years as President, with the Democrats 
running the House. Truman had a division in 1947-48, but went on to 
lead his party back into control. Control of Congress wouldn’t enable the 
Democrats to reverse Eisenhower policy quickly, but you would have a sort 
of stalemate until the 1956 Presidential race. 
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New Snorkel Pen 
ends dunk filling 


be 
Salional Accounting Machines save us $54,000 a year... 
return 120% annually on our investment!’ 


—W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison, lowa 


“We purchased our first National Account- 
ing Machines 27 years ago. Their versatility 
and dependable service made it profitable 
for us to expand our use of Nationals as 
time went on and new models were 
developed. 

“We now use National Accounting Ma- 
chines for Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Payroll, Labor Distribution, and 
General Ledger Posting, as well as a variety 
of accounting reports. 

“We estimate that our Nationals (which 


cost $44,000) save us $54,000 a year. Thus 
savings repay the entire cost every 10 
months—an annual return of 120% on our 
investment. 

“Ease of operation and dependability of 
National equipment provide additional sav- 
ings in employee satisfactien, and minimum 
down-time.” 


Vice President & Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayrron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you car 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. 





















GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION - 





445 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK * PLANTS GROTON. CONN BAYONNE. N J.: POMONA-SAN DIEGO, CALIF.: DAINGERFIELD- FT. WORTH, TEX 


dynamics for defense 


On May 17, 1897, the New York Times reported the launching of the 
“Holland”’—“the little cigar-shaped vessel... which may orvmay not 
play an important part in the building of the navies of the warld...” 


Since then, Electric Boat has built 226 submarines for the 

United States Navy and more than 100 for friendly foreign nation:: 

Today, EB leads in the application of nuclear energy 

to propulsion with the world’s first atomic-powered vessels, 

the U.S. Navy submarines “Nautilus” and “Sea Wolf”. 

For 74 years, divisions of Dynamics have pioneered in 

hydrodynamics, electrodynamics, aerodynamics and niiclear ™ 
dynamics. In 1954, under the group concept of “Dyngimics 

for Defense”, they continue to make new and a contributions 

to the military security and industrial progress ofAhe nation. 


GENERAL ‘DYNAMICS 
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New Reactor for Industry Use 





The first atomic pile designed specifically for general 
research by industry will be built by Armour Research Foun- 
dation at Chicago. It should be operating ina year. 


The atomic pile is indisputably a tool 
unmatched for research—but the trick is 
for researchers to get access to one. 
With a single exception—a small unit 
for educational use at North Carolina 
State College (BW—Oct.10’53,p108)— 
all the nuclear reactors in existence to- 
day are tied up in work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

General research in nuclear matters 
got a boost this week, though, when 
AEC approved a reactor for the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. This reactor 
is intended primarily for industrial re- 
search, with educational values only 
secondary. It is designed for 50,000 
watts, five times the wattage of the 
North Carolina State College atomic 

ile. 

On the Ground Floor—Armour has 
sounded out quite a few companies 
and has found them enthusiastic about 
the program. The next step for Ar- 
mour is persuading the companies to 
translate this enthusiasm into money. 
The laboratory hopes to line up about 
20 of them as “participators” at $20,- 
000 apiece. This would take care of 
most of the construction cost, which is 
estimated at more than $500,000. Ar- 
mour will foot the bill for whatever 
remains after the participators have con- 
tributed. 

In return, Armour will give the par- 
ticipating companies a priority on avail- 
able research time for the next three 
years. To the extent permitted by the 
Atomic Energy Act, any inventions 
they get out of their studies will be 
their property, for any commercial use 
they care to make of it. 
¢ Uses of Reactor—So far, AEC has 
approved only the general idea of a 
reactor at Armour’s site on the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, on the Chi- 
cago South Side. Details of design and 
schedule of operation will have to be 
submitted later to AEC for final ap- 
proval. 

As it stands, however, the plan fixes 
general research as the objective of the 
reactor. The atomic pile won’t be used 
to generate power or to study reactors 
themselves. Unlike the North Caro- 
lina reactor, it won’t be used for edu- 
cational studies. 

Armour’s reactor will be designed 
specifically as a highly flexible source 
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of neutrons and gamma rays. These 
will be used to irradiate the materials 
that are undergoing study. 

¢ Projects—Dr. Richard F. Humph- 
reys, manager of the physics research 
department and director of the proj- 
ect, cites these possible projects for us- 
ing the new reactor: 

¢ Production of short-lived radio- 
isotopes that it’s impractical to obtain 
from distant AEC laboratories. Ar- 
mour could produce twice as many 
radioactive elements as Oak Ridge can 
now supply. 

¢ Neutron activation, a new and 
powerful technique for the most sensi- 
tive chemical analysis that’s known. 
It detects as little as one-millionth of 
a millionth of a gram of a substance, 
improving results of such projects as 
wear studies and nondestructive test- 
ing. 

e Neutron diffraction, for use in 
structure analysis. This would make 
possible techniques that are far su- 
perior to those possible with X-rays. 

¢ Effects of radiation on plastics, 
metal alloys, glass, and on_ biological 
and chemical systems. 
¢ Practical Results—Humphreys sees 
this atomic pile most importantly as a 
tool for applied and developmental re- 
search, though it will also be useful 
in fundamental research. Out of the 
new reactor lab can come new indus- 
trial processes that use irradiation as a 
production tool. 

For example, gamma rays are known 
to raise the yield point of polyethylene, 
the plastic that’s used in squeezable 
bottles. By strengthening the plastic 
to resist the high temperatures required 
for sterilization, this irradiation can 
open a whole new field for polyethy- 
lene’s use in sterile containers for me- 
dicinals and other aseptic preparations. 

These potentialities account for the 
interest of the companies that Armour 
approached before proceeding with the 
project. These companies represent 
such fields as chemicals, food, drugs, 
metals, oil, electronics, plastics, and 
power. 
¢ Under No Wraps—Humphreys em- 
phasized that sponsored research will 
be free from any security classifications, 
any competition from military applica- 
tions, or any secrecy except that which 
the individual sponsor-company wishes 





How long can we 
continue to pay 
John while he is 
disabled? 





This problem faces most managements 
when an executive is disabled for a long 
time. Some companies continue the sal- 
ary for several months, but disability 
frequently lasts for several years... 
even for life! 


Provident answers this problem with its 
EXCLUSIVE and GUARANTEED Long 
Term Salary Continuance group insur- 
ance plan. 


Designed specifically for the executive, 
the plan affords generous tax-free 
monthly payments for long periods. The 
conversion privilege guarantees protec- 
tion to the individual to age 65. 


The cost to the employer is also guaran- 
teed and can be budgeted in advance. 
The plan is tailor made for executive 
groups of 15 or more. 


This guaranteed group plan solves a 
major financial problem for employer 
and executive, provides a definite and 
known basis for planning—has favor- 
able tax aspects. It avoids the pitfalls 
of personalities, assures professional 
handling based on 67 years specialized 
insurance experience. 


CONSULT YOUR BROKER OR 
WRITE US FOR DETAILS 


ASK FOR BROCHURE C-9 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


One of the Oldest . .. One of the Largest 


ay 
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crematorium 
fora thriving business 


A carelessly tossed cigarette butt—the match that 
was “out”—a spark from a pipe—and a raging 
inferno soon incinerates accounts receivable, pro- 
duction formulas, trade secrets and engineering 
data ... the very life of the business. Without these 
records to verify a “‘proof-of-loss” statement within 
60 days, you can’t even collect fully on fire insurance. 

It happens every day, and out of 100 firms that 
lose their records in fires, 43 never reopen. 

Remember, the next fire may be your own. Why 
gamble, when you can have installed the most effec- 
tive means of protection known... an automatic 
sprinkler system. No cash outlay is required and a 
Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprinkler System will pay 
for itself in a few years through reductions in 
insurance premiums. 

The need may never arise for a Blaw-Knox 
Automatic Sprinkler System to spring into action, 


but should fire start, it’s on the job— instantly. “Little Joey 


Sprinkler’ 


ca 









You'll be interested in the new Blaw-Knox booklet, 
“Fire Can Destroy Your Business.’’ There’s no 
charge. Write for it. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEPARTMENT 
829 BEAVER AVENUE, N.S. + PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 








to impose for its own competitive 
protection. 

As required by law, fuel for the re- 

actor will be obtained from AEC on 
“extended loan.” AEC experts will 
have to inspect the whole project be- 
fore approving this loan of fuel. 
e Specifications—The reactor will be 
buried three floors below ground level 
in a special reactor building in the 
center of the Illinois Institute campus. 
The reactor room will consist of a gas- 
tight steel tank about 60 ft. in diameter 
and 25 ft. high, with laboratories nearby 
for handling and storing radioactive 
materials and for carrying on nuclear 
research. 

The reactor itself will have a max- 
imum number of ports for access and 
will have a large thermal column for 
use in irradiation and other projects. 
It will be surrounded by 2,500 sq. ft. of 
working area, to accommodate experi- 
mental setups. 

Armour officials hope to have the re- 
actor operating in about a year and 
ready for research use about six months 
after that. 





No-Go Locomotive 
Standard Oil Development Co. at 


Linden, N. J., uses this two-cylinder 
diesel locomotive power plant to test 
fuels and lubricating oils without go- 
ing outside its own laboratories. 
Electro-Motive Div. of General Mo- 
tors Corp. built the “locomotive” to 
the same design as its rail-running 
types. The test engine shown in the 
picture is about the same height as a 
regular 16-cylinder diesel but it is only 
one-eighth as long. Using this test 
model, the oil research company can 
give diesel fuels and lubricants the 
equivalent of 100,000 mi. of heavy- 
duty rail service in only a few hundred 
hours of testing in the labs. 
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NEW LOW PRICES Reduce 
Corrulux: Daylighting Costs/ 


Where vandalism or industrial hazards make 
daylight costly in terms of broken windows, 
reduce maintenance expense with Corrulux. 
Daylight, filtered through Corrulux, is diffused 
... delicately tinted . . . gentle on the eyes. 
Corrulux is a special product uniformly 
reinforced with Fiber-Glass. It withstands severe 
impacts. It is easy to install in large panels. 
And in skylights, its great strength makes 
light work of snow loads. 

Now it costs less than ever. Specify 
L.O.F. Corrulux and be sure, 


Write for 
FREE 


FOLDER 
Dept. BW-F 


Corrvlux Saves 4 Ways 
On engineering. errvie. Corrulux Division 
. > 608 -te ‘ LIBBEY * OWENS + FORD 
- On installation costs, FIBER-GLASS 
. On maintenance. For new and v a 
existing buildings. P. ©. BOX 20026 © HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 








THE PROBLEM: 


THE SOLUTION: 


Architect of the scheme is John E. Wiley, a former advertising man. 


He will issue (1) detailed quarterly reports to manufacturers, and (2) month 
and weekly national samples on sales and inventories for wider use. 


HOW IT IS USED MN 
5 i ——— 
Man 


HOW THE INFORMATION IS GATHERED 


industrial 
materials. 


components, 








_ Professors of marketing, economics, and business in 
the member universities will interview retailers in their 
local markets. They will gather sales and inventory 
data on groupings of 10 similar products at a time. 


The data will funnel back to John 
E. Wiley, Inc., which will collate 
and distribute the material. There 
are plans to cover major appli- 
ances first, then home furnishings, 
building 


Manufacturers have no figures on sales and inventories of hardgoods at 
retail level. Because of this blindspot the distribution pipeline periodice 
gets clogged with excess output or obsolescent models. At the factory it mee¢ 
sharps peaks and valleys in production. 








Members of a national organization called CAMM— Collegiate Associe 
for Market Measurement—will survey retailers in some 80 U.S. ma 



















Measuring Retail Sales oly, 


Hardgoods manufacturers tradition- 
ally operate in a murky atmosphere. Few 
Statistical guideposts at the retail level 
stand out to help them gear production 
to retail sales. The appliance maker, 
for example, knows how many Auto- 
matic Widgets his factory turns out 
and how many the distributors take, 
but he doesn’t know how fast they are 
selling or how much inventory the re- 
tailers have. 

This weekend, a group of manufac- 
turers is gathering in Syracuse, N. Y., to 
study a detailed analysis of appliance 
retailing in the Syracuse area. This 


ad 





John E. Wiley, Inc., 
sends if fo... 


THE UNIVERSITIES 
They pass it on to retailers in dealer clinig 


\* THE MANUFACTURERS 
They get a detailed quarterly =a 


the competitive situation in each test m 
they buy. 


INDUSTRY ASSOCIATIONS 
They get over-all industry statistics month 
pass them on to their members. 















Metropolitan Syracuse Appliance Dealer 
survey is the work of a team of Syracuse 
University professors of marketing. 
The professors interviewed about 
75% of all retailers in Syracuse who 
carry major laundry and kitchen appli- 
ances. They came back with detailed 
information (page 52). 
e First of Series—This survey happens 
to deal with appliance marketing in 
Syracuse, N. Y., but it is planned as 
only part of a national sampling of 
about 100 products: major appliances, 
home furnishings, industrial compo- 
nents, and building materials. 


The architect of this plan is a 58- 
year-old Virginia-born advertising man 
named John E. Wiley, who has been 
working on the project for the past 
four years. If it is successful, Wiley’s 
program can ease the sharpness of 
the peaks and valleys of production 
that afflict the appliance industry be- 
cause it has to fly blind (page 68). 


l. How It Works 

Wiley’s plan will function on three 
levels: 

At the top is CAMM—Collegiate 
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tions, and foundations can under- 
write the study of as many markets 
as they wish or can afford. 





Wiley, acting as business agent 
for CAMM, then transmits . . . 
ENDOWMENT funds and money for 
special research projects to the uni- 
versities through CAMM. 


FEES to the professors for their field 
work, 
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Associates for Market Measurement— 
in which 14 universities now hold mem- 
bership and at least 50 have shown in- 
terest. Eventually, Wiley thinks, 
CAMM will cover some 80 market 
areas. Four markets have already been 
pioneered. Lansing, Mich., has had two 
exploratory surveys; Syracuse has had 
its first. Two more surveys are ready 
to go: Bridgeport, Conn., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

At the second, or field level, are pro- 
fessors of marketing and allied subjects 
in these universities. They will gather 
data on sales, inventories, discounting, 
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with Vacuum Coating for a Smooth, 
Bright Finish — at a new, low cost! 








For metals or plastics, it’s the fastest, 
easiest, and lowest cost metallic finish 
there is: vacuum coating. Just load a 
rack in an NRC Vacuum Coater... 
push the buttons ... and in minutes 
a mist of metal deposits gleaming 
bright finish on every piece. 

You can coat with aluminum, cop- 


per, gold, silver, or almost any other 
metal. Material cost is negligible: a 
pound of aluminum covers 25,000 
square feet. 

Cost of NRC Vacuum Coaters is 
low. Write now for the NRC Vacuum 
Coater bulletin. 


NRC 


Naresco Equipment Corporation 
Equipment Sales Subsidiary of 
NATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
160 Charlemont St., Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 


OFFICES: PALO ALTO, CALIF. © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK,N.Y. © PHILADELPHIA 














L779 


transformer accident resulted in 








loss of earnings 





(And it could happen to your plant!) 


small transformer in a furniture 
factory burned out. 


Repairs cost $1,779. But the shutdown 
while the transformer was being repaired 
cost $109,346! 


As this case from the files of The Trav- 
elers shows, Boiler and Machinery insur- 
ance covering only the actual damage is 
seldom enough. To take care of the BIG 
danger—business interruption—you 
need Travelers Use and Occupancy in- 
surance as well. 


This insurance reimburses you for the 
continuing expenses and the profits you 
can’t make when an accident to a boiler, 
a turbine, a generator or to any other 
vital equipment brings your production 


to a standstill or slows it down. It also 
takes care of expenses to avert loss of pro- 
duction. 


And along with your Business Inter- 
ruption insurance, you get the services of 
The Travelers’ outstanding engineering 
organization. There are Travelers spe- 
cialists in every important field of engi- 
neering. They help you detect breakdown- 
causing weaknesses in machines—help 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 






239 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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you put your plant back in production 
with a minimum loss of time when an 
accident does happen. 


If you’d like your Travelers agent or 
broker to arrange for an analysis of the 
loss exposures in your plant, and quote 
you rates for Travelers Boiler and Ma- 
chinery Business Interruption insurance, 
fill in this coupon, pin it to your letter- 
head—and mail. 


We want information about Boiler 
and Machinery Use and Occupancy 
insurance. 
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and other subjects in groupings of 
about 10 products. These groupings 
will be made along “natural” lines— 
similar goods normally sold in the same 
outlet. 

At the business level will be Wiley 
himself, in his corporate personality of 
John E. Wiley, Inc., business agent for 
CAMM. Wiley will be the coordinator, 
riding herd on the projects and getting 
the material collated by electronic cal- 
culators. Then he will see that the ma- 
terial gets to the clients. 
¢ The Reports—There will be three 
sets of figures: 

Quarterly. These will be the detailed 
studies of the entire market—the kind 
done in Syracuse—giving complete in- 
formation on brands, models, dealer 
opinion. Each manufacturer can buy 
one or more markets as his own ex- 
clusive territory; he will be given in- 
formation on how his appliances are 
doing—and how his competitors are 
doing, too. 

Monthly. There will be less detailed 
spot checks to provide sales and in- 
ventory data. Wiley hopes to sell trade 
associations these studies. Speed will 
be a major factor. “If the manufac- 
turers don’t get them by the 15th of 
the month, they might as well forget 
them,” says Wiley. 

Weekly. These will be fast telephone 
surveys of a small sample of dealers to 
catch the latest trends. 

e Who Pays?—Who will pay for it? 
Mainly manufacturers, to whom Wiley 
is selling the idea that if they under- 
write market studies they will have ex- 
clusive data on the whole competitive 
picture in those markets. They will 
then have valuable test markets for the 
introduction of new products and for 
the testing of promotion and advertis- 
ing. 

The cost of an entire market would 
be in the range of $17,500 yearly for 
an area with a population of 150,000- 
200,000. (Several makers of noncom- 
peting lines could lower their cost by 
sharing a market.) 

When the plan is going full blast 
several years from now, Wiley thinks 
the total bill will come to about $15- 
million, split up among manufacturers, 
associations, publications, and founda- 
tions. 


ll. Avoiding the Pitfalls 


Partly because Wiley has found a 
way to split up the cost and partly 
because of the pitfalls he has avoided, it 
looks as though this project has a chance 
to succeed where previous ones have 
failed. 
¢ Right Approach—One major pitfall 
has been the inability of others who 
have sought retailing data to get the 
confidence of the dealer, without which 
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Helping him in—Raytheon Radar 


You’re a jet pilot. Your job is to land on 40 yards of a 
carrier’s pitching flight deck at 1385 m.p.h. Too slow and 
you stall out. Too fast and you crash the barrier. You must 
come in at the right speed and it’s always been strictly up 
to you and the Landing Signal Officer. 


Now the Raytheon Speed Indicator Radar becomes your 
partner. It clocks the approaching plane, automatically 
allows for speed of aircraft, carrier, and wind to give true 
air speed. Result: new safety for men and planes, another 
dramatic proof of Raytheon’s ‘‘Excellence in Electronics. ’’ 








ALL-NEW RAYTHEON CHALLENGER TV has 
exclusive “stand-up” tuning. Comes in 8 
smart decor colors. Compact, portable, 
sleek —its cabinet face is all picture. 


IN TOUCH BY VOICE—Raytheon’s PRC-6, 








# 


rugged military transmitter-receiver, 
also provides communications at the 
world’s leading news & sporting events. 
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ank Billboards 
ONT CELLl... 


UTILIZE 
CONTAINER 
SPACE 

FOR 
ADVERTISING! 


STONE’s design and merchandising services can 
SS help you tell your product story in color with Multitone* 
Have this effective additional selling power all the 
— * way through distribution . . . from factory to store 
f to home. Examine your present shipping container. 
Packaging revaluation can produce enough savings 
in labor, inventory and other expenses to pay the 
slight cost of blanketing your cartons with color and 
printing . . . a potent new merchandising medium. 


f 







Revaluate your present shipping container. 
Write for STONE’s free Evaluation Check List. 


* Exclusive registered process, 


j CORPORATION 
General Offices: Dept. B7 * 4200 W. 42nd PI. * Chicago 32, Ill. 


OTHER PLANTS and MILLS: Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, Pa.; Franklin, Ohio; 
Coshocton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; Mobile, Ala. 


SALES OFFICES: New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Allentown, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
Baltimore; Wilmington, Del.; Akron; Cleveland; Columbus; Toledo; Lima, Ohio; 
Mansfield, Ohio; Sebring, Ohio; Kenosha; Chicago; Joliet; Grand Rapids. 










no sampling is of any value. Distribu- 
tors and manufacturers can’t gain this 
confidence themselves. The dealer 
thinks he is going to be forced into 
buying more goods if he reveals too 
much to them. In any case, he resents 
the power they have over him and, on 
principle, he doesn’t yield very much 
data. 

But the dealer will talk—even show 
his books, it was discovered in Lansing 
and Syracuse—to professors who have 
the backing of an esteemed local insti- 
tution. The bond is strengthened by 
the confidential nature of the inter- 
view. Survey figures are never revealed 
in detail ascribed to any dealer—only 
as part of a group. 

e Sample—Another __ pitfall, © Wiley 

thinks, has been the effort to model 
a national sample after the kind con- 
structed so successfully in food and 
drug retailing by A. C. Nielsen. The 
basic principle in these fields is to sam- 
ple a few stores in many markets. Since 
food and drugs are consumable items 
with a fast turnover and since the same 
goods are sold in practically all stores, 
such a sample is tolerably accurate. 

This isn’t true in appliances, savs 
Wiley, where distribution is “thin.” 
In other words, an appliance manufac- 
turer has only a few outlets in any one 
market. In the Lansing area (popula- 
tion about 250,000) the leading refrig- 
erator brand has only nine outlets, 
while two well-known brands have only 
two outlets each and one has but a 
single outlet 

Wiley reasons that under such cir- 
cumstances, particularly with a product 
such as a major appliance that people 
buy only once every. few years, you have 
to cover a pretty thorough sample. The 
CAMM sampling in Lansing and Svra- 
cuse was 75% or more of the market. 

For the great metropolitan centers, 
Wiley concedes such thorough cover- 
age is impossible and adequate samples 
on a smaller scale will have to be con- 
structed. But at this stage, he thinks 
that about 15 markets covered in depth 
will produce an adequate national sam- 
ple of inventories and sales. 


lll. How It Evolved 


The intricate structure Wiley has 
reared grew piece by piece and changed 
as it grew. Actually, Wiley started with 
a somewhat different idea from the one 
that now guides CAMM. 

It all came out of Wiley’s advertis- 
ing agency career. He has spent prac- 
tically his whole adult life in the agencv 
business, starting in Baltimore back in 
the 1920s, then moving on to a part- 
nership in a small Cleveland agency, 
finally winding up at the big Cleveland 
agency of Fuller & Smith & Ross in 
the early 1930s. 
¢ Marketing ‘Trap—More. and more, as 
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“You see Powell Valves everywhere! And with . . . 


. . . good reason! They’re famous for dependability. Economical, too. 
What’s more, Powell has a complete line.” 








Famous for dependability 


SINCE 1846 


Wherever flow requires dependable control, there’s the 
place for Powell Valves. Powell probably makes more 
kinds of valves and has solved more valve problems 
than any other organization in the world. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. 
Made 4%” to 30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds 
W.S.P. Bronze, iron, steel and corrosion-resistant metals 
and alloys. On problems, write direct to The Wm. Powell 
Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 





| 
Powell Valves ‘2 
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‘Big iron birds,” as planes are sometimes re- 
ferred to by their crews, have fabulous appe- 
tites for fuel. For example: the four huge 
turbo-compound engines of this Eastern Air 
Lines Super Constellation burn as much as 500 
gallons of gasoline per hour. To cope with such 
a very high fuel consumption, this Super 
Silverliner must take aboard at least 3,000 gal- 
lons of gas before takeoff on long-range flights. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION . 
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This one is 


To refuel such skyway giants it has been 
necessary to develop faster means of handling 
today’s greater gas loads—safer equipment to 
convey such highly volatile liquid in volume 
from refueler truck to aircraft fuel tanks. 

It’s not surprising, therefore, that Shell Oil 
Company specified four lengths of Hewitt- 
Robins Monarch® Aviation Refueling Hose for 
each of their 19 new top-deck aircraft refuelers 


INCORPORATED 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION 




















strictl y 


that will supply millions of gallons of gas to 
Eastern Air Lines’ planes per year. Hewitt- 
Robins Aviation Refueling Hose has a stronger 
carcass, synthetic tube and special tan cover, 
it’s safer, won’t mark wing surfaces . . . light, 
flexible, easier to handle, it cuts refueling time. 

Building better gasoline hose to feed “big 
iron birds” faster and safer is but one of the 
countless examples of the way in which 


for the birds 








Hewitt-Robins is helping American industry. 

Whether it’s hose to handle liquids or gases 
—belt conveyor systems (both belting and ma- 
chinery) to convey solids in bulk—or vibrating 
equipment to screen, feed or shake out material, 
Hewitt-Robins equipment can solve your prob- 
lem, large or small. Contact our nearest sales 
office, your local Hewitt-Robins distributor, or 
write to our executive offices in Stamford, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION + RESTFOAM DIVISION 
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he struggled with the problems of appli- “I kept asking myself, “Why are lection of sales and inventory figures at | wij 
ance distribution, he became impressed durables always sold this way?’” retail, and (2) manufacturers weren’t goit 
with one thing. In his own words, here ¢ Breaking the Circle—Wiley made _ interested in any package that wasn’t 7 
is the cycle he saw repeated countless various stabs at finding a way out of national to start with. mar 
times: the maze. > Money Problem—This posed a tough tion 
“It starts with an obsolescent model. More and more, he found that his problem: Where can you get the money J fo, 
This makes consumers reluctant to buy, ideas and his job as board chairman of _ to start on such a lavish scale? get 
dealers anxious to trade. The pipeline a big ad agency were coming into con- Finding the answer to this one has J jure 
begins to get plugged up with unsold _ flict. been a long and tough job for Wiley, f gion 
goods. When he set out on his own in 1950, who was frequently tempted to quit. It J jy 
“Back at the factory, no one knows he had a nascent idea. He was toying has taken several years of constant J ghy¢ 
about the situation until things are with something he called “Pilot Mar- work and some $200,000 of his own, | yp 
well along, at which point the tendency keting.” The idea was that appliance his family’s, and friends’ money. (The J] he. 
is to do the wrong thing. First they makers should thoroughly pre-test new only outside money has come from pick 
wait; then they cut back. This dis- models in selected markets before they Compton Advertising, Inc., which goit 
integrating process goes on until they go into production on them. That’s the financed the groundbreaking Lansing J] 4, + 
fire the sales manager. They get a new way softgoods makers do, but it is and Syracuse studies.) But he did keep ] 4,;, 
one—a chap who has just lost his job at pretty revolutionary for the appliance on, thanks partly to the generous help | me 
another company for the same reason. industry, which blinks at throwing and advice of a lot of people who have stat: 
He is an immediate success—he was a_ away, say, $85,000 worth of tooling on simply become fascinated by his plan. a 
success doing the same thing at the a new model that doesn’t pan out. One of them is Neil Borden of Harv- A 
place from which he was last fired. He It was so revolutionary, in fact, that ard, dean of the country’s professors — 
insists On a new line, new price struc- no one bought it, and Wiley’s plan of advertising non 
ture, new sales plan. The man who began to go through a metamorphosis. to sl 
just got fired, he’s a success at his new He decided to capitalize on two things |Y Getting It Started °S 
company, too, because he goes through he learned: (1) The one point that , geni 
the same cycle there. everyone liked in his plan was the col- One of the ingenious aspects of | 5, 
= — ee : 7 r r 
Who sells at retail How big they are How many carry 
in Onondaga County floor stocks 
. The 
No. of Annual sales i average 
dealers volume in 1953 dealer 
es No. of | Total with 
category firms in | no. of stock 
: enck No, of units has this 
Department stores 7 brocket: dealers inthe many 
Furniture stores 16 carrying areain units 
Appliance stores 31 $200,000 and over 11 stock on floor onthe 
Hardware stores » 14 $125,000 under $200,000 11 the floor stocks floor 
Farm implements and country $50,000 under $125,000 27 
general stores 4 Under $50,000 51 Freezers 42: 129 3.1 Fre 
Automotive and filling stations 11 —— Dishwashers 29. 48 17 Dis 
Contractors (plumbing, heating, TOTAL 100 Food disposers. 33 54 1.6 Fo: 
and electrical) Refrigerators 85 653 7.7 Re 
Jewelry and music stores 4 Ranges {electrical} 77 283 3.7 Ra 
All other 6 Includes total volume of those firms Ranges (gas) 65 537 8.3 Ra 
ae operating branch stores. Hot water heaters (elec.) 29 40 1.4 Ho 
Total 100 Hot water heaters {gas) 40 90 2.3 Ho 
Washers {conventional) 64 239 3.7 We 
Washers (automatic) 83 259 3.1 We 
Dryers (electric) 60 117 1.9 Dr; 
Dryers (gas) 23 36 1.6 Dr; 
lroners 41 60 1.5 tro 
THE SYRACUSE SURVEY GIVES 
A Profile of ilers 1 
Protile ot Retailers in M 
Who are the sellers of appliances in E. Wiley and his Collegiate Associ- Business Research Center. They inter- °C 
any given market? How long have they ates for Market Measurement (page 44). viewed the majority of dealers in kit- ‘in 
been in business? How big is their CAMM’s Metropolitan Syracuse Appli- chen and laundry appliances in the area. “¥ 
volume? How many brands and how ance Dealer Survey analyzes the market They got cooperation from the deal- ee 
many units do they stock? What is in Syracuse and Onondaga County, ers—a key feature of the college-cen- a ‘ 
their turnover? Do they discount? N. Y., the nation’s 54th largest market tered research program of CAMM. - 
What price ranges sell best in each area (population 368,000). Only five dealers out of more than 100 = 
category? ¢ Rang Doorbells—For several weeks in (tables) turned the professors down. that 
These are thing the appliance manu- late summer, three Syracuse University Many of the dealers went to the other k P 
facturers would give a lot to know, and __ professors of marketing did the neces- extreme of opening their books. They ; 
for a few market areas they are begin- sary legwork, under direction of Alfred trust the university, rely on its pledge the 
ning to get the answers, through John A. Swinvard, director of the university’s that no names will be revealed. dl 
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res at | Wiley’s plan is the way the pump is ers, fees to professors, endowments to 
erent | going to be primed with money. universities. 
wasn t This is achieved by working on a Without the CAMM superstructure, 
market-by-market basis within the na- Wiley couldn’t have obtained the back- 
tough | tional structure. In the appliance study, ing of universities such as Syracuse, 
noney | for example, his next step will be to University of Pittsburgh, and Michi- 
get the National Electrical Manufac- gan State College. CAMM. a non- 
¢ has | furers Assn. and other industry associa- profit organization, holds the rights to 
Viley, tions—along with others, NEMA is very Wiley’s plan; it licenses John E. Wiley, 
uit. It much interested—to sponsor the first Inc., to act as business agent. CAMM 
istant [| three market surveys. As sponsor, is also the means of filtering royalties 
own, | NEMA will receive the full data from back to the universities—a ‘substantial 
(The ] these markets. As soon as Wiley can percentage” of the take, Wiley said. 
from pick up commercial sponsors for these CAMM also has another quality: 
vhich going studies, NEMA will move over It is, as it were, open-ended. It can 
nsing | to three new areas. Details of the three receive foundation grants—if Wiley can 
keep original markets would then belong to coax any—and pass them along to the 
Ps. the commercial sponsors, but the broad universities that carry out the projects. 
= statistics would be available to NEMA This device has helped greatly to enlist 
plan. | for its growing national sample. the participation of the universities. 
Harv- At the same time, Wiley lightens the Wiley is sure his project will be a 
“SSOTS | commercial sponsor’s load by offering good thing for the universities. When 
non-competing manufacturers a chance the operation is going full-blast in 80 
te share the cost of each market survey. market areas, he figures the universities 
¢ Something for Everyone—Equally in- _ will be getting an annual income equiva- 
— genious is Wiley’s method of giving lent to 3% interest on $500-million 
something to everybody: clinics to deal- worth of endowments. 
How many carry Number of brands 
back-up stocks they carry 
: hd 1| 2] 3] 4 7\s| 
oe overage | et e€CONOMAGLUC 
h Total with Dishwashers 1211 61 11 41 DOOR OPERATOR 
k : no.of stocks Food dis- 
sg boca — ping : Bais _ 2 He : A STOP WATCH SURVEY of your 
. i ae in ual bs s sepa Sahel al 3 plant operations will prove to you that 
ee bock-up back-up back-up _ peti (gas)|24/20|13| 9 2 ECONOMATIC Door Operators save materials 
ir stock stocks stock tat cae renee et ee pay for them~ 
heaters selves in short order! And the savings are 
et , be at “ (elec.) 28) 4 big, because 26% of production time in 
Food disposers 7 24 34 Hot water the average plant is spent in materials 
: oo pac als handling. i 
Ranges (electric) 17 146 8.5 Watt ECONOMATIC effects additional savings 
_ Ranges (gas) 21 657 31.3 . for you by improving temperature and 
| Hotwaterheaters(elecJ11 60 5.5 ee humidi Stee candidal 
| Hot igas) 16 151 9.4 Washers um ity control, and also provides posie 
Washes lconventionall 25 385 15.4 lautomatic] 45|22| 9| 6 1 tive fire protection and prevents damage. 
Washers laulemotic) 29 379 1 — Pleshal als Get complete details—send coupon today! 
: Dryers (electric) 19 84 4.4 electric} 
| Dryers (gas) |21| 3 
“ecb ai 5 Oc NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 
: AND 
a , HOLTZER-CABOT 
DIVISIONS 
e 125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 
) Sales Service Representatives 
etropolitan Market Pint hs rot We 
Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, pneumatic, 
4 ¢ Coverage—The 100 firms who were ton Advertising, Inc., which also helped RyGreuilc, electtic. and electronic equipment and systems 
cae surveyed own 105 stores, about 75% in developing the questionnaire used by ------------- —4 
teal. of the outlets handling major appli- the interviewers. Automatic Door Division i 
joes ances. Not included in the survey: nine a yy cotey — i 
(M. | Sutlets that were on the verge of going |. General Picture Please send me the facts on how | 
100 of business, 0 that stock appliances Automatic Doors can save me | 
bog but couldn’t or wouldn’t talk, and 28 Here’s the way the Syracuse market money and manpower. i 
ine that take orders for appliances but don’t appears in the CAMM study: taden | 
ae keep stocks of them. Appliance outlets rank fourth in ia i 
an Like the earlier surveys conducted in abundance among the retailing estab- i 
“8 the Lansing (Mich.) market, the Syra- lishments in the area. The outlets — 
cuse study was underwritten by Comp- carrying major household appliances— TY 2ONE_STATE : 
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“We keep 


our new look 


~~ ios 


from Bombay to Birmingham,’’ 


says Fred Stidfole, 
Vice President, 
Remington Corporation 























































“After all the money and effort 
we put into the fine mechanism 
and appearance of a Remington 
Console air conditioner, we want 
it to reach the customer in the 
same condition it leaves our plant 
— perfect,” Mr. Stidfole- declared. 


“We turned to Atlas Plywood to 












































study the ‘safe transit’ problem of the unit as carefully as we studied its design 
and manufacture. The Remington conditioner never arrives travel-weary!”” 





It’s a beauty, isn’t it? A beauty that will stay 
unmarred from the time it leaves Remington's 
plant at, Auburn, New York, until it reaches 
the user. Jolts, jars and bumps of travel can’t 
injure either mechanism or cabinet, thanks to 
the way this console is packed for shipment. 
Remington is one of the great names in con- 
sole air conditioning. They ship a// they make 
in Atlas Plywood cases. 


CORPORATION 


FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


PLYWOOD CONTAINERS ® FLUSH DOORS © HARDWOOD PANELS 





. . . for safe transit. 


Atlas Plywood cases 
Remington travel-tested many shipping con- 


tainers . . . picked the Atlas-engineered case 
over several others that cost more to buy and to 
ship. The container firmly cushions the prod- 
uct for complete protection — yet doesn’t 
touch the conditioner itself at any point. ‘‘Per- 
fect,’” says the Vice President. ‘‘Reasonable in 
cost,”” confirms his comptroller. 












Boston 16, Mass. 


What about you? Do you risk wasted dollars due to product damage 
or increased shipping costs from unreliable containers? Send for free in- 
formative, illustrated 24-page booklet, “How Atlas Plywood Cuts Your 
Shipping Costs ... Safely,""— or see your Atlas Plywood representative 
(Classified Telephone Directory). Learn about the remarkable testing 
laboratory where Atlas Plywood containers win their /ab-tested label. 
Adas Plywood Corporation, Dept. BW-1, 1432 Statler Building, 











about 140—exceeded in number only by 
food stores, drugstores, service stations, 
As this implies, there has been a 
huge growth in appliance retailing since 
the war. Almost exactly half of the 100 
firms surveyed have come into existence 
since the war, eight of them last year. 
A large percentage of dealers carry on 
nothing more than a catalog business. 
About 20% of the outlets selling major 
appliances carry no stock at all and, as 
can be seen from the tables, another 
large number carry very little stock. 
e Stocks—The Syracuse study has some 
unusual data on how the stock is car- 
ried. It gives a breakdown between floor 
stock (on display) and back-up stock (in 
stockrooms and warehouses). A lot of 
dealers carry all their inventory on the 
floor (tables). In fact, the data also re- 
veals that stocks of some appliances are 
very thin. As an example, note dish- 
washers: Not only do very few dealers 
carry floor stocks of dishwashers, but 
only a handful have any back-up stocks. 
¢ Brands—Equally significant to manu- 
facturers will be the kind of informa- 
tion the study reveals on the marketing 
position of various brands. These find- 
ings boil down to two general points: 

e Competition in any one line is 
intense. In the Syracuse market, no 
fewer than 16 brands of electric dryers 
are being offered, 17 brands of auto- 
matic agitator washers, 17 brands of 
refrigerators, 18 brands of freezers. 

e Distribution for many brands is 
extremely thin. Take refrigerators, the 
No. 1 seller and the major appliance 
carried by more outlets than any other 
appliance. The most popular brand is 
carried by 21 dealers, the next by 17 
dealers, the next five by 15 or 16—but 
the 11 lowest-ranking brands have only 
one to seven outlets. 
¢ Price-Cutting—As for discounting, it 
is endemic. Here is a rundown of the 
numbers of dealers who reported that 
they cut prices, followed by the per 
centage of all the units they sell that are 
sold at discount: 


No. % of sales units 
27 None 

9 “Very little” 
10 5 

8 6-20 

12 21-40 

8 41-60 

4 61-80 
16 81-100 

6 No answer 
100 


Obviously, discounting is not con- 
fined to a few dealers and a lot of order- 
takers—the mere order-takers aren’t even 
included in the survey. 


ll. Food for Thought 


It will, of course, take some time 
before industry people have had a 
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only by A New England Mutual agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 
ions, 
been a 
ig since 
he 100 — 
soe} NOW the new tax law benefits 
year. 
arry on 
usiness, e bad bd 
i life insurance policyholders 
and, as 
nother 
cK; 
s some 
is Car- 
ni floor THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE in the technical aspects of **What does the new law do to cut down estate taxes?’”’ 
ock (in life insurance is well typified by William H. McCoy of ‘ | ; 
lot of Detroit, currently president of New England Mutual’s Under the new law, insurance payable to named penefi- 
on the Leader’s Association. A Nebraska farm boy, “Mac” ciaries — in which the insured has no ownership rights — 
also re oe a > gon Ainge — pestis her is not taxable in the insured’s estate merely because he 
: ¥ or ar I. His s in solving kno*ty personal an ° ° . k “. ; ri 
ces are business estate problems is the result of lifelong study. paid the premiums. This means you can prov ide your W ue 
e dish- The same sort of skill is available through hundreds of with non-taxable life insurance with which she can pay 
; other highly-trained New England Mutual agents federal estate taxes. 
dealers 
throughout the U.S. A. 
rs, but 
stocks, ‘*Is it any more feasible now for a partnership, as an 
a — >. entity, to purchase life insurance?’’ 
orma- . ° ° 
i ree Yes, for tax purposes, a partnership won’t necessarily end 
~ te Fe when a partner dies or withdraws. Also, the danger of tax 
: india liability on the death proceeds of partnership-owned in- 
ti ‘. pe surance policies has been removed by new exceptions to 
the “transfer for value” rule. 
et, no 
dryers 
* auto- **Will corporations now find more opportunity to pro- 
nds of vide for stock redemption through life insurance to 
Re | pay death taxes?’’ 
em The new law considerably liberalizes the circumstances 
anal under which such a redemption will escape tax. It also 
 ethal permits tax-free redemption to get cash for funeral and 
wah 2 administration expenses. Thus life insurance can be used 
bv 17 favorably in more situations, and additional coverage 
6_but may be desirable for existing agreements. 
e only 
**What help can I get in deciding technical questions 
ing, it about life insurance?”’ 
- be You’re invited to use the expert knowledge of a carefully 
° selected and trained group of New England Mutual 
of Rp: men who are specialists in this field. Our first advice, how- 
=o ever, is for you to ask your attorney how the law affects 
your particular situation. Then the New England Mutual! 
, agent will work with him to fit life insurance into the picture. 
m NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurence Company of Boston 
TES COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA@1835 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT 
won noe nnn n nn ---------------------------- 
; For more information, mail coupon. Without obligation, on my 
1 part, please have a qualified New England Mutual representa- 
con- : tive explain how life insurance may be used to improve my personal 
order- 1 or business situation under the new tax law. 
t even 4 
: New Eneianp Mutua — P. O. Box 333-B1, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Electric Precipitators 


beyond our wildest dreams [ 


Nothing succeeds like success! It happened when Buell’s 
‘SF’ Electric Precipitator began setting dust collection rec- 
ords . . . now it’s sales records! They’re actually selling by 
the dozen! 


Spectacular on-the-job performance is the real secret! It set 
a lot of people talking! About low maintenance costs... 
about brand new efficiency records . . . about the wide range 
of different and complex dust collection problems solved by 
Buell’s ‘SF’ Electric Precipitator. 


As you can imagine, the complete facts have already made 
pretty convincing listening for many executives. You, too, 
should have those facts. Write today. Buell Engineering 
Company, Dept. 30-J, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





MECHANICAL 


20 Years of Engineered Efficiency in 
fect DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 











chance to scan and analyze the Syracuse 
findings. Furthermore, nothing defini- 
tive can come out of the CAMM efforts 
until more studies have been made and 
examined in the light of each other. 

e Findings—However, the Syracuse 
study contains some provocative pieces 
of information. For example: 

Credit sales. Fifty percent of the 
dealers do 80%-100% of their total 
volume on credit. Most of the smaller 
firms—with less than $50,000 volume a 
year—tend to use the services of local 
banks to finance their credit dealings. 
Stores of $125,000 volume or more tend 
to rely on their own resources. 

Mixed carload shipments. For some 
reason, only 12% of the Syracuse deal- 
ers have participated in carload ship- 
ments from the factory in the past six 
months. 

Sales leads. Some 35% say they 
make no effort to follow up prospects 
who come into the store or who ask 
for information. About half the dealers 
say they follow up such leads with visits 
or phone calls at the home or office. 

Advertising. Almost 40% of dealers 
are unable to give any data on adver- 
tising expenditure—because they don’t 
keep any records. 

Financing inventories. About 25% 
utilize inventory-financing plans such as 
the floor-plan type. 

Fewer Brands—There is a slight trend 

toward carrying fewer brands. Nearly 
half the dealers who were interviewed 
had cut some brands from their stock 
during the past year; only one-third had 
added brands. This process is most 
noticeable in the under-$50,000 volume 
class, where the dealers dropped a total 
of 26 brands and added only six. 
e State of Business—The last point ob- 
viously has some connection with the 
fact that it has been the smaller appli- 
ance dealers in Syracuse who have suf- 
fered most from the drop-off in business. 
Here is the scoreboard: 

¢ The $125,000-and-over firms, as 
a group, held the line on dollar volume 
in the first half of the year, compared 
with the same period in 1953. 

e The under-$125,000 group fared 
much worse. About 20% reported in- 
creases in sales, while 55% reported 
decreases—and their decreases ran to 
much larger percentages than those ex- 
perienced by the larger stores. 

e Aid to Dealers—The Syracuse re- 
searchers feel that they can do some- 
thing to help the city’s dealers improve 
their position. They view the CAMM 
project as an educational one. On one 
hand they, the professors, have learned 
a vast amount about their local market 
that no one ever knew before. On the 
other hand, they can help to educate 
the dealer in the facts of his market and 
get him to improve his methods. Thev 
conducted a well-attended clinic at 
the university for the dealers after 
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Geared For Government Production Exclusively 


pore Rheem’s integrated plant facilities are completely equipped to handle every phase of 


research . . . engineering . . . and production. Present projects include the production of air 
frames, missile components, jet engine components, airborne ordnance and electronics. 
These outstanding facilities cover nearly one-half million square feet of floor space on 


50 acres of ground. They constitute a major industrial investment in national security . . . and 
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are at your disposal. Write, wire or phone for full details. 


RHEEM Manufacturing Company...Government Products Division, Downey, California 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


announces the opening of 


The world’s most modern banking office 


Fifth Avenue at 43rd Street, New York City 








Come in 
and see 


The world’s 
most modern 
banking office 


in the heart 
of midtown 
New York 


On the opposite page, you see the newest 
office of an old New York institution — 
Manufacturers Trust Company. 

We're proud of this remarkable 
glass-walled structure, and we hope all 
our friends will share our pride. 


But it takes more than even the most 
extraordinary building to make a bank. 
First and foremost, it takes service. And 
this is why we went to special lengths to 
make our new office a special kind of 
building . . . a showcase for service 

to our friends. 


And our out-of-town customers visiting 
New York will find that we’ve set aside 
ample space for their convenience — 
another example of Manufacturers Trust’s 
thonghtful, specialized service — the 

kind of service which has built up our 
system of 111 offices and our total 
resources of nearly 3 billion dollars. 


So next time you're in midtown New York, 
be sure to come in and see us. You'll 
be most welcome! 


Manufacturers Trust 
Company new vork, n. ¥. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the field work had been completed. 

The survey pinned down the fact that 
all too many dealers keep skimpy rec- 
ords. For instance, 54% of the under- 
$125,000 group don’t keep perpetual 
inventory records but depend instead 
on an annual physical inventory. 

Particularly important, say Swinyard 
and his people, is the need for stressing 
the rate of flow, the turnover, in appli- 
ances. Most dealers don’t think in 
terms of such ratios, but rather in static 
terms of so much inventory at hand 
now 


Cigarette Outp 





 Self-Analysis—At the same time, the 
people behind the CAMM program 
know they must make improvements 
in their own methods. They must: 

¢ Define the Syracuse trading area 
more precisely and extend the survey to 
cover it; 

¢ Include the sales of all the non- 
stocking order houses, since these may 
generate considerable sales volume; 

e Find some way of bringing into 
the survey contractors and builders who 
don’t sell at retail but do handle ap- 
pliances for installation in new houses. 


ut: Down Again 


Output is down about 3% from last year—the sec- 
ond drop in a row ... Wholesale grocers try comeback . . . 
More breweries merge . . . Caveat emptor the rule on “‘push- 
money’... Fur trade appeals to middle-price bracket. 


Cigarette production will take an- 
other slide this year, the Dept. of Agri- 
culture predicted this week. 

Government men put the drop in 
1954 output at 2% to 3% below last 
year. They figure this year’s total out- 
put at around 413-billion cigarettes, as 
against 423.1-billion in 1953, and 435.5- 
billion during the peak year of 1952. 
The Agriculture report also forecast 
that cigars would fall off about 1%, 
smoking tobacco 33%. But said snuff 
may go up about 1%. 

Agriculture blamed the drop on con- 
sumer attitude—a tightening of financial 
belts and greater selectivity in buying. 
Trade people, however, remember that 
cigarettes have always sold best in the 
past during a depression or hard times. 
The report also pointed to continued 
high cigarette prices as a reason for a 
fall in output. Here, again, tobacco 
men cite the case of British smokers 
during World War II, when smokes 
were gobbled up in Britain at almost 
any price that was asked. 

Another key factor—which Agricul- 
ture said “some industry people think 
has hurt sales”—is the cancer scare. In 
fact, if it hadn’t been for the rash of 
new king-size and filter-tip brands, ab- 
sorbing a good hunk of both the mar- 
ket and production, cigarette output 
this year might have tumbled still 
lower. 


Wholesale grocers are saying they’ve 
found a new way to recapture their posi- 
tion in food distribution. 

Lately, the trend has been for re- 
tailers to buy from big suppliers. A lot 
of supermarket chains, for example, 
buy direct from their own company dis- 
tributive systems. This has taken a 
chunk out of the wholesalers’ business. 

Last week in Chicago, however, the 


National American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. presented a series of panel discus- 
sions intended to show the food world 
how retailers can benefit more by 
patronizing smaller, geographically 
scattered wholesale grocers. As NA- 
WGA sees it, here’s how: 

A lot of wholesalers have started de- 
velopment programs for small retailers. 
These programs are an extension of the 
voluntary chain idea (BW—May20’50, 
p64) that has had growing success. Like 
the voluntary chain, the wholesalers’ 
program tries to give independent op- 
erators the advantages of a chain opera- 
tion. This includes providing services— 
accounting, advertising, and the like— 
for small retailers at a slight charge. 

The wholesalers are going even fur- 
ther. Their idea is to actually locate a 
desirable store spot for the retailer, buy 
it for him, sublease it to him, show 
him how to run it with the latest mer- 
chandising techniques. In return for 
all this, the wholesaler gets a new re- 
tail outlet. 

Also, the NAWGA panels empha- 
sized that wholesalers can cut their 
administrative, accounting, advertising, 
and distribution costs way below those 
of the big supplier. 

The retail outlet recruitment pro- 
gram, which NAWGA calls a “‘revolu- 
tion” in food marketing, has had good 
experimental results over the past year 
or so. More people are being brought 
into the business, with proper checks to 
make sure they succeed, the wholesalers 
say. 

‘Now NAWGA is out to convince 
not only retailers, but food manufac- 
turers, other wholesalers, and even mer- 
chandising managers of advertising 
agencies—all of whom were represented 
on the Chicago panel discussions. Re- 
sponse last week was enthusiastic, ac- 
cording to the trade association. ““The 
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“ASBESTOS STUFFING” 


for the woodburners 








PRODUCTS 


MOULDED PACKINGS 


for the streamliners 


Johns-Manville Packings 


have been cutting costs 
for American Industry 
for over 80 years 


From long experience serving America’s lead- 
ing industries, Johns-Manville has developed a 
broad line of packings, gaskets and other seal- 
ing devices. Each seals tighter and lasts longer 
against the fluid for which it was designed. 
J-M Packings and Gaskets save space, time and 
trouble for equipment manufacturers and users. 

For example, new Johns-Manville designs 
give moulded packings higher efficiency with 
greater compactness. Special J-M asbestos 
and synthetic rubber compositions enable them 
to withstand severe service—thereby extending 
their use to many types of equipment. 


Four modern plants— Manville, N. J., specializ- 
ing in moulded, fabric and sheet packings... 
New Brunswick, N. J., metal-asbestos and me- 
tallic gaskets . .. Waukegan, Ill. and Watson, 
Cal., sheet packing and gaskets. 


Over four hundred J-M packing distributors assure 


you of prompt service when you need mainte- 
nance packings. 

For more information about J-M Packings 
and Gaskets, write Johns-Manville, Box 60, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


JM Johns-Manville 


PACKINGS AND GASKETS 
















panels were like a revival meeting,’ oné 
NAWGA spokesman said. 
€ 

Beer mergers are brewing. Two came 
off last week, involving three of the 
nation’s bigger breweries. 

These mergers point up the indus- 
try’s trend toward diversified distribu- 
tion, and its fierce competitiveness, 
The stronger competitors are reaching 
for plants closer to western markets, to 
cut distribution costs as well as to in- 
crease production capacities (BW —Jul. 
3’54,p68). 

Griesedieck Western Brewery Co. 
has asked its stockholders to O.K. sale 
of its brewing assets to the Carling 
Brewery Co. of Cleveland for $10-mil- 
lion. 

Carling, part of the big Canadian 
brewing interests, is ranked 19th in this 
country, with last year’s sales of its Red 
Cap ale and Black Label beer topping 
the 1-million bbl. mark. Regarded as 
a comer in the trade, it has been increas- 
ing its sales and capacity as well as 
its profits pretty steadily over the past 
few years. With its new GW facili- 
ties in St. Louis and Belleville, Il., and 
completion of a new plant in Natick, 
Mass., in 1956, Carling’s capacity would 
be nearly 4-million bbl., making it one 7 
of the country’s 10 biggest brewers. 

Griesedieck Western on the other 
hand, has suffered spotty sales and 
profits during a similar period. Since 
it split from Griesedieck Bros. Brew- 
ing Co. several years ago, it has ranked 
out of the top 10—last year its sales 
volume of just under 1.5-million bbl. 
placed it 13th in the U.S. Its Stag 
brand topped the local St. Louis mar- 
ket until Budweiser bested it as a re- 
sult of the recent price war. Its stock- 
holders are expected to approve the 
sale to Carling at a special meeting in 
Belleville, Oct. 25. 

National Brewing Co. of Baltimore 
has announced that it has bought con- 
trolling interest in Detroit’s Altes Brew- 
ing Co. 

National, maker of National Bo- 
hemian and National Premium beers, 
ranked 24th last year with sales of 
775,000 bbl. Its capacity is 1-million 
bbl., will nearly double with acquisition 
of Altes’ 800,000-bbl. facilities in De- 
troit. National bought 400,000 shares 
of Altes, at a price of $2.5-million. 

& 

Very quietly, FTC has changed its 
tule on push-money. Now, retail cus- 
tomers don’t have to be notified that 
clerks are being paid by manufacturers 
to recommend certain products. 

Push-money is a promotional device 
some manufacturers use to pay a retail 
store clerk for plugging their products. 

FTC has recognized push-money 
as a legal practice for several years, but 
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DuPont saves ‘7,000 a year 


with just partial modernization of coal burning equipment 


The boiler plant at DuPont’s Barksdale Works was 
operating inefficiently, due to an old forced draft system 
and unwieldy combustion control. DuPont engineers 
decided to modernize these operations, estimating that 
the cost would be amortized quickly through the increase 
in efficiency. An up-to-date draft fan and automatic 
combustion control system were installed. Today 
savings of $7,000 annually have been realized—a gross 
return on the investment of 140%! Not only has the 
new equipment paid for itself in one year, but it has pro- 
duced the additional advantages of reduced ash-pit 
losses, lowered mainte- 
nance costs, increased 
steaming capacity. 


Thousands Saved 


More and more plants 
are saving thousands 
of dollars yearly burn- 


ing coal the modern way. The reasons are obvious. In 
most industrial areas, coal is the cheapest fuel avail- 
able. Not only do you actually get more BTUs per dollar 
from coal, but the efficiency of modern combustion e- 
quipment extracts even more benefit from coal’s inherent 
energy. What’s more, today’s automatic coal and ash 
handling methods mean minimum labor costs. Coal is 
clean, too. It traveis in dust-tight chutes; ashes are piped 
out through pneumatic tubes; there is no smoke problem. 
And between our vast coal reserves and highly mechan- 
ized coal production, you can count on coal remaining 
plentiful and its price remaining stable. 


Investigate Fuel Costs 
If you’re planning to modernize your old plant or build 
a new one—or if you are just interested in. cutting fuel 
costs—find out how coal burned the modern way com- 
pares to other fuels for your plant. Talk to a consulting 
engineer or your nearest coal distributor. Their advice 
may save you thousands of dollars every year. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


‘i 


Control Board at Barksdale Works. is 
Steam generating equipment con- 
sists of four 15,000 lb./hr. 150 psi 
stoker-fired boilers. 


For further information or additional case histories showing how other plants 
have saved money burning coal, write to the address above. 
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got 


tobe... 
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ELBOW ROOM 


for 





profits 


Cramped for plant space? There’s plenty of room Southeast 
for your new plant, acres of choice sites (many good river 
sites available) big enough for more economical one-floor 
operation. Already hundreds of huge, efficient, one-floor 
plants have sprung up in the industrial Southeast, where both 
resources and markets are at their door. 


ROOM TO GROW=RESOURCES TO GROW ON 


Here are the natural and man-made resources you need to 
grow and succeed: Ample, low-cost power; numerous raw 
materials; fast, dependable transportation; snow-free climate; 
a large pool of willing labor; cooperative local governments. 
And for your financial requirements, here is The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, a bank that will help you find the 
best location for your new plant . . . a bank that will finance 
your re-location. 

Experienced Industrial Location Spe- 
cialists are available to do your spade- 
work. They are ready to start this 
minute searching for the site where 
you'll have elbow room to operate 
profitably. 

Write today. All inquiries held in strictest 
confidence. Address Business Development 


Department, The First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 


-. in Business 
for your Business 





(Capital Funds in excess of $22,000,000) 








under some very strict conditions. 

A couple of weeks ago, FTC slipped 
a less restrictive push-money tule into 
the Federal Register. No one seemed 
to know about the change—FTC didn’t 
even issue a press release—until a drug 
and cosmetic trade newsletter, F-D-C 
Reports, dug it out of the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Actually, FTC announced last June 
that it would ease up its push-money 
tule. The old rule was unworkable, 
industry felt, and neither the Demo- 
cratic FTC that passed it nor the new 
Republican commission tried very hard 
to enforce it 

The old rule, among other things, 
required that push-money couldn’t have 
the “tendency or effect” of “misleading 
or deceiving” the customer. In other 
words, the customer was supposed to 
be aware that the clerk who recom- 
mended a certain product was getting 
paid to do just that. But the new rule 
dropped this requirement. 

FTC made the decision, last Decem- 
ber, when it got favorable reaction to 
the proposed change from cosmetic in- 
dustry groups where push-money is 
widely used. 

Manufacturers and retailers both 
complained that they saw no way to 
let customers know about the push- 
money. One proposal: having the clerk 
wear a badge listing the products he was 
being paid to promote. Too clumsy, 
said the trade. 


The fur trade is finally making a real 
effort to attract the medium-price 
market. , 

For several years, the industry has 
been worried over a steady drop in 
sales, apparently due to its own mink- 
mindedness and to the public’s feeling 
that furs had become luxury items. 

Last week in New York, 30 furpiece 
manufacturers put on a “Trail-blazers” 
show featuring new styles of such once- 
popular furs as rabbit, mole, sheared 
fox, American o’ possum, skunk, squirrel, 
and marmot. 

The show, beamed at fashion editors 
and store buyers, climaxed a campaign 
by the Associated Fur Manufacturers to 
get the whole industry behind the move 
to revive popular-priced models of for- 
gotten furs. An industry steering com- 
mittee was set up by AFM, represent- 
ing manufacturers, processors and dyers, 
raw skin dealers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and unions. 

The steering committee says industry 
response to the show “exceeded our ex- 
pectations.” Show models featured 50 
garments in new styles and colors, 
selected from 86 designed for the show. 
All were priced for the “housewife, col- 
lege or business girl, and teen-ager.” A 
$300 retail price limit was placed on 
the coats; stoles and~ some other 
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Oe® products ... keyed to basic human needs 























Heap big protection for your little guy... 


When your young Chief Never-stop and his braves pull a 
surprise raid and massacre the food larder, you simply 
take it for granted that the “chow” is pure and wholesome. 
Isn’t that the ultimate tribute to the bottled and canned 
foods industries? Without thinking about it, you know 
that vast protective forces are at work guarding the 
health and energy of your youngsters — and yourself. 
One of these forces is Dewey and Almy. At this very 
moment, many of the canned and bottled foods in your 
pantry are being protected by Dewey and Almy sealing 
compounds. A Dewey and Almy adhesive is used on those 





D 


convenient disposable milk cartons you're seeing these 
days. And another Dewey and Almy development, the 
Cryovac vacuum-sealed transparent packaging process, is 
rapidly becoming the preferred method for protecting 
smoked meats, poultry, natural cheese and other foods. 
Helping the food industry guard your family’s health is 
just one of the ways that Dewey and Almy products are 
working for you every hour of every day. The partial 
listing of our products, below, may give you an idea of the 
growing importance of Dewey and Almy in supplying to 
industry products that are “keyed to basic human needs”. 





DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U. S. cities and in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Sao Paulo, Tokyo 


Shoe Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Adhesives * CRYOVAC bags for Food Packaging * Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gasket Compoun 
Battery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Meteorological Balloons * Textile Printing Products * Organic Chemic 
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Save 
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TELLS YOU HOW! 


NEW, revised edition of the famous 
3M “Executive’s Manual’! A fact- 
packed handbook that explains in 
non-technical language how to get 
the most return from the valuable 
floor space allotted your printing 
department. Suggests new methodsto 
improve printing quality and make 
better use of existing equipment. 
Shows how ‘‘3M”’’ Pre-sensitized 
All-aluminum Photo-Offset Plates 
can save time and money for you. 
Thousands of executives have 
profited from reading earlier edi- 
tions of this helpful handbook. Send 
for your copy today — no cost or 
obligation, of course! 
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smaller pieces ranged down to $50. 

To put the forgotten fur revival pro- 
gram over, AFM figures it has to sel 
first retailers, then the public, on the 
idea. With the new colors and styles 
presented at the Trail-blazer’s show, 
AFM figures retailers will have models 
which can be “promoted with a mini- 
mum of effort and financial risk.” 

To sell the public, an advertising and 
promotion campaign will get under way 
this fall, sponsored by AFM, manufac- 
turers, and retailers. The budget hasn’t 
been definitely set as yet, but the steer- 
ing committee indicates that it will go 
all out to put the idea across to the 
public. 











Liquor Price War 


Big cut-rate liquor dealers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are taking out splashy, 
full-page newspaper ads like the one 
above in a red-hot price battle with the 
smaller neighborhood stores. 

It was the smaller stores that started 
cooperative advertising campaigns some 
time ago, in an effort to meet the com- 
petition of the big cut-raters’ individual 
ads. Now the cut-raters are borrowing 
a leaf from the neighborhood stores’ 
book, and are really turning on the heat 
with a cooperative campaign of their 
own. 

In addition to their individual store 
ads, they have banded together under 
the name of “No. 1 Liquor Stores” 
for ad purposes. 

The competitive battle stems from 
these factors: Washington is a wide- 
open liquor market where more bottles 
per capita are sold every year than in 
any other U.S. city, and where price- 
cutting is rampant since the District 
has no “fair trade” law for resale price 
maintenance. 


Downtown Woes 


Central business districts 
are worried over the flight to 
the suburbs. They're banding 
together to meet the threat. 


Businessmen with a stake in down- 
town commercial districts are getting 
fidgety over the retail swing to suburban 
shopping centers. Some downtown te- 
tailers have already tried to coax back 
suburban customers with special shop- 
ping promotions, such as one sponsored 
by Chicago’s State Street Council (BW 
—Jun.26’54,p44). 

In Chicago last week, the fight 
against encroaching suburban trade took 
another step forward. Executives of 
downtown business associations from 27 
U.S. and Canadian cities gathered for 
the first time to discuss ways of com- 
bating the threat to downtown property 
values and store sales. 

e Protection—After two days of dis- 
cussions, the group set up a protective 
organization—International Downtown 
Executive Assn.—to exchange informa- 
tion and solutions to common problems. 

In face of predictions that city popu- 
lations are shifting to the suburbs, 
IDEA contended that downtown dis- 
tricts would continue to grow in im- 
portance as centers of business, finance, 
government, and entertainment. But 
the group agreed that downtown dis- 
tricts need expert attention in order to 
keep them accessible to trade and shop- 
ping. 
¢ Problems—Principal problems to be 
solved, said the group, are parking and 
transportation, the lifelines of down- 
town areas. It called for more freeways 
and off-street parking to reduce traffic 
congestion. It also stressed the need for 
better bus and subway transportation. 
One Milwaukee department store, said 
IDEA, is already promoting use of 
mass transportation facilities in its store 
ads. 

In addition, the group pressed for 
more improvement projects and ways to 
reduce blight areas. City officials, said 
the group, must be sold on the impor- 
tance of maintaining central business 
districts. One spokesman said city gov- 
ernments neglect business districts be- 
cause few voters live in them. 
¢ Obstacle—IDEA also cited absentee 
ownership as one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in its fight to strengthen the 
hand of downtown areas. It claimed 
that trustees and absentee owners of 
downtown property aren’t accepting the 
same responsibility as local retailers. 

“We all know what has to be done,” 
said one IDEA spokesman. “What I’m 
interested in is finding out how to do it 
and who is going to pay for it.” 
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MORE THAN 100, ELECTRICAL ITEMS are avail- _bution...lighting units and lamps...ventilating, sig- 





able from Graybar — complete wiring systems for naling, and “intercom” equipment...plus cable, con- 
any industrial need... apparatus for power distri- duit, wiring devices, and tools needed to install them. 


If it’s electrical, you can get it from Graybar 











Send for Your Free Copy, 
TODAY 


This fact-filled booklet ‘'24 Time- 
and Money-saving Ideas”’ gives 
actual case-history data...dem- 
onstrates conclusively the savings 
possible through improved utili- 
zation of electrical equipment of 
all kinds. Write to the address 
below for your copy. 
For more information relative 
to any electrical installation, 
however, call 
your nearby 
Graybar 
Representa- 
tive—he'll be 
happy to 
serve you. 








CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 








Here are four important reasons why your next order for electrical equipment 
and supplies should read “via Graybar.” 

1. Graybar distributes the products.of over 300 of the nation’s leading manu- 
facturers — well-known lines of proved design and construction. 


2. Prices and specifications on all these items are promptly available from 
your local Graybar office or warehouse. 


3. Local stocks of standard electrical items and fast delivery on nonstock 
lines assure on-schedule deliveries for both construction and everyday mainte- 
nance needs... in emergencies, shutdown time can be held to a minimum. 


4. Graybar Specialists in all of the major electrical fields are available for 
consultation on out-of-the-ordinary projects. You can rely on them for careful 
analysis of your requirements and complete impartiality in product recom- 
mendations. 


Make it a point always to call Graybar first — a single source...a single 
responsibility will save you time and money. 






439-210 








GraybaR 


ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 






IN OVER 110 PRINCIPAL CITIES 








McLain Fire Brick is the largest producer of 
‘pouring pit’ refractory brick, comprising dry 
press & wire cut ladle brick, sleeves, nozzles, 
runners, hot top brick, mold plug brick and 
special shapes. These are available in various 
stock sizes or to customer's specifications. 
McLain Fire Brick is one more important 
division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., manu- 
facturing products from the finest available 
materials. 

McLain Fire Brick products are bought with 
confidence by American industry. This is true 
of everything made by the ten Porter divisions. 


a 


The Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
‘BUFFALO STEEL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 

QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 

WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Watch manufacturers hotly denied 
charges that tariff boost (BW—Aug.14 
"54,p75) raised retail prices on Swiss 
watches $5, cut sales 25%, and caused 
widespread unemployment among Swiss 
watchmakers. Answering Ralph Lazrus, 
president of the Swiss watch importers’ 
trade group, the American Watch 
Manufacturers Assn. said prices on 
Swiss timepieces have gone up very 
little if any, that the sales cut came be- 
fore the tariff hike. 

* 


Chain drug stores do better—in profit 
margin—in shopping centers than they 
do downtown, a recent Affiliated Chain 
Drug Stores study shows. The survey 
indicated that salaries are lower, and 
that more cosmétics, sundries, tobacco, 
and ice cream are sold. 
as 


Utah’s “fair trade” law was killed this 
week, when a state court in Salt Lake 
City found against General Electric Co. 
in an injunction fight with a local dis- 
count house. The court held that the 
state resale price law goes against the 
state constitution. 
* 


Movie attendance is down 12-million 
from 1953 level for National Theatres, 
Inc., the nation’s second largest chain 
that split-off from 20th Century Fox 
Corp. last year. But National’s box- 
office receipts are up $1.2-million for 
the same period, company reports. 
e 


A combination ball-point pen and tri- 
colored pencil will be put into nation- 
wide distribution, Norma Pencil Corp. 
has announced. Norma, which for years 
stuck to one product—its three-colored 
automatic pencil—has tested the new 
combination pen-pencil in regional mar- 
kets. 
e 
Rowe Corp. claims it sounded out the 
most complete line of automatic vend- 
ing machines in the industry, with 
the purchase of Spacarb, Inc., soft drink 
cup vending machine maker. Spacarb 
will operate as a division of Rowe’s 
manufacturing subsidiary which bought 
Spacarb’s equipment, assets, and 164,- 
445 outstanding shares of stock at $2 
a share. 
. 


Closed circuit TV was adopted for the 
first time in the liquor industry by 
Frankfort Distillers for an all-star sales 
promotion show last week. The hour- 
and-three-quarter show was presented 
to 300 wholesalers and retailers in Al- 
bany, N. Y., featured Hollywood talent, 
cost about $150,000. 
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Now—New Low-Cost “Living Insurance” 
For Thousands of Men in Business and the Professions 


With Equitable’s special econ- 
omy-size package, it costs you less 
than you ever dreamed possible 
to protect both your business 
and your family. 


Most professional people and busi- 
nessmen want more, need more and 
should have more life insurance. 
Equitable meets this need with a 
remarkable new policy. This policy 
protects your family if you die and 
pays you higher-than-ever cash bene- 
fits if you live. You don’t have to 
die to win! 
AVAILABLE IN AMOUNTS OF 
$10,000 OR MORE. Because you pur- 
chase in such amounts, Equitable 


passes on to you important savings 
in the form of low premiums. 


At age 35, for instance, the pre- 
mium you pay is 15% less than be- 
fore—only $23.41 a year per $1000. 
Annual dividends may be used to re- 
duce your premiums. 


NEW FLEXIBILITY. This new 
Equitable policy fits the changing 
circumstances in your life. If you take 
out a policy at age 35, you are guar- 
anteed the right at age 55 to adjust 
your policy so that you will not have 
to pay any further premiums after 
65. Or you may exercise the privilege 


- of changing to a policy that will per- 


mit you to collect the full face amount 
at 65 or choose an income plan, 


whichever you wish. And you do so 
at a special low rate. Again—you 
save! 

NO OTHER POLICY offers such flex- 
ibility at such low cost. Even if you 
are not a standard health or occupa- 
tional risk, you may be able to ob- 
tain this protection at an appropri- 
ately low special rate. 


SEE THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE=TODAY 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the U8. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 














If your current 
plans include: 


New Plant Expansion 
New Machinery or Equipment 
Modernization or Replacement 

Diversification of Product 


have you considered the 
advantages of leasing? 


Both national and local concerns 
throughout the country have found 
U.S.L.’s Lease Plans the new and profit- 
able way to put machinery or equipment 
into their plants. 


Top problem 
today for 


manufacturers: 


Matching output 
to consumer 
buying habits. 
The trouble shows 


Refrigerators 


Percent of 
year’s sales 








by months 
































The Only Nationally Recognized 
Complete Leasing Service 


US. 





CORP. 


This is the Service We Offer 
United States Leasing Corporation 
will buy the machinery or 
equipment you select, from the 
manufacturer or dealer of your 
choice, at the price you have 
agreed upon...and place it in 
your plant on flexible lease 

terms based on your specific 
requirements. 


The Advantages To You 


U. S. L’s Machinery and Equipment 
Lease Plans include these 
advantages: . 

Frees working capital for more 
profitable employment. 

Improved balance sheet position. 
Charging of rental payments to 
expense as a tax-deductible item. 
Modernization or replacement of 
obsolete equipment on a pay-its-way 
basis. 

Expansion of plant capacity without 
changing capital structure. 
Pinpoints equipment costs to 
Specific contracts. 


Find Out What We Can Do For You 


For full information about the 
advantages of U. S. L’s Lease Plans 
and how they may apply to your 
business—write, wire or phone: 


UNITED STATES LEASING CORPORATION 


465 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. « DOuglas 2-3625 





up dramatically 


GE Seeks the Answers | 


If you want to know what’s on the 
minds of a lot of top management men 
today, take a look at the charts above. 

The story told by the charts is simply 
this: Even in traditionally seasonal lines, 
retail sales today move comparatively 
smoothly from month to month, while 
manufacturers’ sales to distributors are 
jerky, wide-swinging. 

Sometimes, in fact, the factory sales 
act like a crazy mirror. They reflect the 
same image as the retail sales—the buy- 
ing pattern of the public—but in such 
a distorted way that the pattern is al 
most unrecognizable. 
eA New Suspect—Jerky production 
costs money—in overtime, delays, lost 
sales, higher shipment charges. In the 
past, companies have leveled it ouf by 


Data: Electrical Merchandising, NEMA 


adding lines with different seasonal or 
cyclical curves. In any event, they’ve 
learned to live with the production 
swings. 

But now, with a market a lot bigger 
and admittedly different, there is a 
dawning realization among some man- 
agement people that for some types of 
consumer goods the peaks and valleys 
of production aren’t caused by the con- 
sumer. Instead, they may be the result 
of a faulty distribution system. 


1. New Approach 


This week, General Electric Co. took 
the wraps off a major effort to find out. 
About six months ago, GE set up a 
two-year research study, which it calls 
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the Consumer Goods Distribution 
Study Project. That name gives you 
some idea of the breadth of what GE 
is trying to do. Actually, the study will 
delve even deeper than the name im- 
plies. 

Conceivably, its results can cut across 
every phase of GE’s consumer business. 
In the words of Rov W. Johnson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge of most 
of GE’s consumer products: “Whatever 
we do, we are trying to correct a fac- 
tory problem.” 
¢ Favorites—Ever since the 1920s—ex- 
cept for the production race during the 
war and postwar boom—the factory has 
had to fend pretty much for itself. The 
sales end of the business set the pace. 
When a company attacked the distribu- 
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a pressurized lubrication for vital 
ie equipment, Manzel engineers habit- 
. Retail sales ually solve difficult problems which 

baffle others. With the available 
’ variety and adaptability of Manzel 
: Manufacturers sales Force Feed Lubricators, they are 
" able to engineer individual instal- 
2 


lations to specifically meet every 


SS ER 


requirement. Any number of points 


1953 can be lubricated with precisely the 


right amount of lubricant, precisely 
where it’s needed, with the exact 


frequency required. Installations 


tion problem, it did so from a sales can be made on new or existing 
viewpoint. It used tactics that at best 
solved the peaks-and-valleys problem 
only temporarily, and at worst—with 
sudden hardsell drives—only accentu- 
ated it. 

In the postwar period, management 
has been able to live with the fluctuat- 
ing demand on factory production. But 
many management people—and not in 
GE alone—realize that the time has 
come when something basic probably 
has to be done. 
¢ Now—There are several reasons why 
the time is ripe. Outstanding are three: 

Demands for stabilized employment. 
You probably can’t find many business- 
men who will agree that the guaranteed 
annual wage idea is either practical or 


equipment. Tell us your require- 


ments. We'll meet them! 


aN 


DIVISION OF FRONTIER INDUSTRIES, Inc 
333 Babcock Street, Buffalo 10, N.Y. 
69 


ALVEY-FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
Now Automatically Merge 


2 Conveyor Lines into 1 


CARTONS, CASES, PACKAGES flowing on 2 lines may now be 
merged into a single line automatically and directed optionally to either 
left or right — by means of this electrically interlocked dual-gate system 
developed by A-F Engineers. 



















@ Eliminates traffic jams, slow-downs and stop- 
pages from multiple lines. 


@ May be added to present belt conveyor or 
roller conveyor system. 


@ No operator attention required. 


@ Shortens feed lines — keeps main lines at 
capacity. 
Eliminates necessity of dual lines. 
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economical. Many consider it unfair. 
But even those who will fight hardest 
against union demands for the guaran- 
teed wage admit that, like it or not, 
the demand for stable employment is 
becoming more and more pressing. 
The one major solution that the man- 
agement of a company such as GE can 
offer is much evener production. Real- 
istically, management can look at the 
problem this way: Either we solve it— 
or the unions will try to. 

Profit margins. Now that supply and 
demand are fairly well balanced, a man- 
ufacturer can’t beat rising costs by 
raising prices. Since costs are rising, 
something has to give—and all this year 
and last it has been profit margins. 
Fluctuating production is expensive— 
hence, the drive to smooth it out. 

Excess capacity. Now that industry 
armen has squared its manufacturing 
acilities with its demand, the pressure 
of competition to keep those facilities 
in use is greater than it has been since 
the end of World War II. The com- 
pany that figures out how to chop its 
costs—and its prices—obviously has the 
best chance to keep its plants busy. 
¢ Project—GE had all these reasons— 
plus a few special ones—in mind when 
it decided early this year to set up its 
study project. The decision was made 
at the top level—through Ralph J. 
Cordiner, president, and his consumer 
goods chief, Roy Johnson. 

The idea was to take a thorough look 
at the company’s whole system of pro- 
ducing consumer goods and getting 
them into the hands of the ultimate 
buyer. This means that nothing will 
be beyond the scope’ of the project. 

Ten men working on the program 
have been pulled out of the organiza- 
tion and placed in 3,000 square feet of 
office space in New York, away from 
headquarters. They have two secre- 
taries and one statistician. Two of the 
10 are mathematical experts with the 
ability to use the concepts of cyber- 
netics (a theoretical science dealing with 
controls). 
¢ Program—The first 18 months of the 
project will be spent gathering facts. 
Deep-probing studies will be made of 
the public’s buying habits. Little has 
been done in this area, with the excep- 
tion of the University of Michigan’s 
Federal Reserve Board surveys (BW— 
Apr.12’52,p19). GE will use those as 
a base. 

The study group will make motiva- 
tion research (BW —Aug.14’54,p50) 
one of its chief concerns. Beyond that, 
every bit of information necessary from 
the operating end of the business will 
be available to the group. The group 
will also look at the distribution meth- 
ods of other companies in the auto, 
hardware, food products, and tire in- 
dustries. 

It will try to tell top management 
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ate | how to help all your salesmen produce big 
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‘iza- a One way is to train your salesmen to sell better. That you’ll always do. 
se But it takes time. s Another is to enable them to spend more of their 
cre- | time face to face with prospects who are really interested; ideally those 
- who have invited them to call. This you can do something about right now. 
ber- ——sA good catalog program is the key, because those who specify and 
a buy in industry almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling 
the in salesmen. And your catalogs can be planned specifically to induce 
er more of them to call in your men. They can be placed strategically in the 
has offices of all good potential customers and kept there ready for instant use. 
ep 


-——s Helping manufacturers get more invitations for their men to call, 
V— through better catalog procedure, has been the whole business of Sweet’s 
for nearly 50 years. A helpful new booklet, ‘‘ Your catalogs—key to more 


ve orders,’’ is yours for the asking. Sweet’s Catalog Service, div. of F. W. 
; Dodge Corp., Dept. 21, 119 W. 40 St., New York 18. Offices in all prin- 
- cipal cities. ““‘The,easier you make it for people to buy your products, the 
Wl 


easier they are to sell.”’ 
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“Yes, we've found General Wirebounds 
cut shipping weight considerably.” 


You just can’t get lighter, more rugged shipping containers than 
General Wirebound Boxes and Crates! The secret? Lighter, 
stronger materials, and the fact that each container is designed 
to fit the particular product. 


Why not let our packaging laboratories design a new, stream- 
lined container for your product? There’s no charge for this 
service, and no obligation. Have one of our engineers call. And 
send for your free copy of ““The General Box.” It’s loaded with 
money-saving, time-saving packaging ideas. 
ENGINEERED CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED. 
Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N, J.; East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; Lovis- 


ville; Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark,; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General ‘me 
Company of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc. H 


Genetal BOX 


a. BOX _ 1805 MINER STREET, DES meus ILL. 


* 
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exactly what the functions of the dis- 
tributor and dealer are, and whether 
(1) distributors and dealers today are 
performing those functions and (2) 
their jobs match what the public 
wants. 

¢ Philosophy—GE is determined to 
prevent any traditional thinking from 
blocking the research. Mainly, the work 
will concentrate on major appliances, 
where the cost of manufacture per unit 
is high. 

For that reason, Johnson has mostly 
picked people inexperienced in that 
field, although this month a former 
Kelvinator employee and an ex-Willys 
man were hired for the project. 

Explaining some preliminary think- 
ing, Johnson points out that the major 
GE appliances are generally made and 
sold all in the same way. He has his 
doubts whether that’s good. For in- 
stance, should plug-in appliances such 
as refrigerators be treated the same as 
products that need installation and 
fairly constant servicing? 

But the researchers have been handed 
no preconceived ideas of what to look 
for or where. They can get their leads 
anywhere. 


What's Behind It 


There are special reasons why this 
was the year when GE decided to dig 
tor gold in its distribution setup. 

In the consumer field, its product 
line is overwhelmingly appliances. A 
large portion of that appliance business 
is in major appliances. It is in major 
appliances that the peaks-and-valleys 
pattern shows up most strikingly at the 
factory. 

Margins are admittedly getting 
thinner and thinner. By GE reckoning, 
the electrical industry’s cost and price 
relationships since 1950 have worked 
this way: Wages and materials costs 
have gone up about 30%, the cost of 
living about 13%, the general price 
level for the entire industry 18% to 

0%—but consumer prices for electrical 
goods have climbed only 7%. What’s 
more, all of that boost came in one year 
right after the Korean War started. 
Prices haven’t budged since. 

¢ Ways Out—The obvious way to boost 
those margins is to cut manufacturing 
costs. But that has been done. As John- 
son says, GE and most other compa- 
nies have spent millions on new plants, 
new machinery, and research. Right 
now, for many companies, there isn’t 
much more that can be done with man- 
ufacturing. But unfortunately, what 
they have done has just barely kept 
them ahead of rising costs. 

So about the only door that hasn’t 
been opened is distribution. In some 
cases—especially major appliances—some- 
body else has opened the door: the dis- 
count houses, but at the cost of a barrel 
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This man is a good spender. In fact, he spends so much on items like gas and oil that 
he’s getting finicky . . . watching what is offered for his money. Multiply him by 
40 million and it’s obvious why refiners have to sharpen every operation to keep a 








competitive edge. — 
In their marketing plans, the economics of production set the pace for profit. Process & are @ ' 
equipment must produce a highly saleable product with better-than-competitive economy, _ 
and dependability that can be taken for granted. { = 

f 
So in refining, as in other process industries, staying ahead of tomorrow’s competition 








means an investment in better tanks and pressure vessels now. For when failure 

of one piece of equipment can shut down an entire processing operation . . . wreck 
schedules, volume, profit . . . it is simple insurance to specify better-than-ordinary 
fabrication. Only the qualified equipment builder gives you this. Close control over 
materials selection, fit-up, welding and testing are his marks. He can work with your 
engineers and consultants, translate their ideas into the specialized equipment you must 
have. You will profit by talking to him ear/y in your planning, drawing on his 
experience, ability and facilities to gain the equipment dependability you must have. 
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Or, for the names of those who can serve your process 
needs best, outline your problem to us. Lukens 
knows fabricators’ qualifications from 144 years of 


NS service as a supplier of quality materials. Address: 













Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 
669 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - GLAD STEELS 




















Condor-At RHO, NEAR MILAN 


Located in the Po River Valley, and advanta- 
geously situated in relation to Italy’s fine Autostrade 
highway system, ‘*Condor S.p.A. L’Industria 
Petrolifera e Chimica,” exemplifies the regeneration 
of Western Europe’s essential industries. 


The basic engineering for Condor’s petroleum 
refinery process units was performed in the United 
States by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 
with detailed engineering, procurement, and con- 
struction management by the Corporation’s affiliate, 
E. B. Badger & Sons Limited. 


Write or call us for information as to how 
our experience may be of assistance to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 








BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 


AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 


Houston 


San Francisco 


/ 


Los Angeles 





The new Condor catalytic 
cracking unit has a capacity of 
15,000 barrels per day. The 
crude unit in the background 
has a capacity of approximately 
45,000 barrels. Condor’s new 
gas plant and compressor 
building are shown below. 
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of headaches for management (BW 
—Apr.3’54;p158). 

¢ Other Troubles—GE’s project also 
stemmed from another hard fact in the 
appliance field. There are scores of 
brands on the market. Just to hold your 
own market position, let alone move 
ahead, takes a lot of effort—and costs a 
lot of money. 

Then, there is the example of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. It probably has as low 
a markup over shop costs on its major 
appliance lines as any firm in the busi- 
ness. One estimate puts Sears’ markup 
25% below that of any of the major ap- 
pliance manufacturers. The reason? 
Sears has what one company considers a 
“no-step” distribution system—its sup- 
pliers’ factories have to make a profit, 
but then the merchandise heads for the 
retail counter or catalog. An indepen- 
dent manufacturer, on the other hand, 
usually has to go through a distributor, 
then an independent dealer, both of 
whom must show a profit. It’s virtually 
impossible from an economic stand- 
point for a manufacturer to acquire a 
Sears distribution system. 

Finally, GE’s major consumer field is 
one where statistics showing how and 
where merchandise travels after it leaves 
the distributor are virtually nonexistent, 
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except on a historical basis (page 44). 
The charts on pages 68 and 69 use re- 
tail figures based on an annual survey of 
utility companies by Electrical Mer- 
chandising, a McGraw-Hill magazine. 
Unfortunately for factory production 
scheduling, they are not current. So 
the factory still has to base its produc- 
tion schedules not on how the public 
buys but on how it sells to distributors. 

That’s why much of GE’s research 
will seek out consumer buying habits. 

¢ Early Tip—Some empirical experi- 
‘menting—using a consumer mail-back 
warranty card system—already indicates 
to GE top management that if output 
was matched to the way the public 
buys, then fluctuating production could 
be smoothed out to a large extent. One 
part of the company has scheduled pro- 
duction for the past eight months on 
the results of warranty returns—and has 
leveled out manufacturing operations 
significantly. 

As Johnson puts it: “We know pretty 
certainly that ranges and water heaters 
sell like salt, without regard for seasons. 
That’s the way they ought to be made, 
too.” 

GE’s two-year study ties in with the 
rapidly approaching completion of Ap- 
pliance Park in Louisville, Ky. That 
multi-million-dollar investment for the 
production of all major appliances was 
designed to attack the same problem of 
uneven manufacturing and distribution. 
It enables GE to shift employees from 
one assembly line to another and to 
ship appliances in mixed carload lots 
direct to dealers (BW—Nov.7’53,p120). 
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How can a 
Chicago printer 
compete in New 
York for new busi- 
ness? Simple. We have such a customer. 
At the close of each day all his New York 
salesmen bulk their sketches, dummies, 
everything needed for preparing proofs. 
Emery picks them up and delivers them 
to the Chicago plant at 9:00 the follow- 
ing morning. That night completed proofs 
are returned by Emery to the New York 
salesmen before they are ready to take 
to the street the next morning. Because 
of this “short cut” shuttle service, our 
customer can compete with his New 
York competitors on an equal footing in 
providing proofs. 
Maybe you’re not a printer, but what- 
ever business you’re in you'll find Emery 





A'short cut” 






to new business 
in distant markets... 


able to “short cut” your shipping prob- 
lems. That’s why Emery is a big factor 
in the sales, production and service plans 
of America’s leading corporations, 
Emery provides the Bic-4 “musts” in 
moving goods—control, predictability, 
maximum speed, 24-hour service. 

And you'll find these Emery features 
a big advantage too... pickup and de- 
livery, day or night .. . “fire department” 
runs ... individual shipment control for 
tracing reports ... delivery forecasts... 
Air Procurement and Timed Delivery 
Services, special Assembly and Distri- 
bution privileges. 

For this kind of service you would 
naturally expect to pay premium rates. 
But you may be paying more right now 
for ordinary service, Call us and get the 
facts. 


‘‘Air Freight For Better Business’’ 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. 
Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, 
also serving Alaska and Canada. 














BUSINESSMEN such as Carter 
Lines (left) and Arthur Skelton 
invaded the academic quiet to 
give Northwestern students (op- 
posite page) an introduction 
to... 


Not even exigencies of appetite can stop the 


AT MEALS flow of questions to businessmen-instructors. 





Some prefer bridge, but others want Instruction is by case ey ip 
| P > S wa nstruction is by case study. Thumbs-down 
N THE LOUNGE IN CLASS sign indicates disagreement with an idea. 


to know more about business. 
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The faculties of business schools often 
suspect that their students, bred on books, 
will have trouble when they graduate into 
the less orderly world of commerce and 
industry. For that reason, Northwestern 
University arranged a business course run 
by executives. In the classroom and in 
casual conversations (right) the executives 
introduced the students to some of the 
harsher realities a graduate must face. 
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ollege Men 


(Story continues on p. 78) 


























Progress 
at Whiting 









A Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


Why doesn’t materials handling get 
the full share of attention it ought to get 
from a// managements? That’s one of the 

uestions asked by James R. Bright, au- 
thor of a po seamal Business Review article 
titled: ‘New Potentials of Materials 
Handling.” 

Whiting has been in the materials han- 
dling field since the turn of the century. 
Its present line includes handling equip- 
ment for virtually every industry . . . its 
experience covers all types of handling 
problems. Thus we can certainly agree 
with Mr. Bright when he says: 

“The handling of materials represents 
much if not most of the physical activity 


| 
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A75-Ton Whiting crane insures ever-ready strength 
for gate handling and control of power’s source at 
an important hydro-electric development. 

in any plant. From receiving yard to ship- 
ping dock, materials are unloaded, moved, 
stored for minutes, moved, stored for 
hours or days, and moved again into 
manufacturing. Thereafter they are moved 
from one process to the next, and so on 
for ten, twenty, or a hundred such proc- 
esses, each followed by another move- 
ment and often by one or more temporary 
storages . . . 

“So it goes in steel mills and dairies, 
in department stores and machine tool 
plants, in arsenals and tooth-paste fac- 
tories. Handling materials is a big part, 
if not the major part, of the activity. It is 
big in man-hours absorbed and big in 
costs hidden in such things as inventory, 
space utilization, output per square foot 
of plant, and other such measures. . 

“Yet the avera ge management has been 
comparatively indifferent to the problems 
of materials handling. It is only since 
World War II that the materials handling 
function has begun to get needed recog- 
nition; and while a few companies have 
made real progress and are reaping the 
benefits, and more companies have made 
a good start, there is still far to go.” 





Mr. Bright follows this up with-a de- 
tailed analysis of many types of handling 
problems, well worth reading for every 
management man. His — on the 
value of an early and complete approach 
to the basic handling a ae is in line 
with Whiting’s long-established policy. 
This is particularly true with reference to 
our overhead traveling cranes and Tram- 
beam monorail systems. 

Overhead cranes are just a part of the 
complete line of Whiting handling equip- 
ment. Yet in this field alone Whiting 
covers a broad range of handling require- 
ments . . . from continuous duty cranes 
for service in industrial plants working at 
capacity to cranes for standby service in 
erection and maintenance of steam and 
hydro-electric _— plants. 

An overhead crane is a major invest- 
ment. It deserves management attention. 


— 





Typical of the Whiting Overhead Cranes servin 
industry is this installation for a leading steel mil 


It deserves the complete analysis that 
Whiting crane engineers are equipped to 
give . . . the experience they offer plus 
the advantages won by Whiting as a 
leader in crane improvements. 

Handling is big business in every in- 
dustry. Overhead cranes are in many 
instances the most important factor in 
the overall success of the handling sys- 
tem and its results in terms of production 
and profits. That’s why we urge careful 
consideration of a// your crane require- 
ments when they are still in the planning 
stage... competent counsel from a Whit- 
ing crane engineer. Write us, if you pre- 
fer, for complete information on the 
newest in Whiting crane developments. 


Sata HI ore See 





WHITING CORPORATION 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 








“ .. dealt with the early ex- 
perience of college gradu- 
ates in business .. .” 


BRIEFING starts on p. 76 


Cooperation between colleges and 
corporations takes many forms. Many 
a businessman might add, “And they 
all cost me money.” But executives 
who are close to the situation, and 
most educators, would agree that the 
corporation has a commodity besides 
money that a college faculty can use: 
the experienced management man. 

The pictures on page 76 show how 
the management man fits in. They 
were taken at a five-day short course 
held in mid-September at Lake Forest 
Academy, outside Chicago. The stu- 
dents were 23 seniors from North- 
western University’s Commerce School. 
The instructor-moderators were four 
business executives. 

The course revolved around a series 

of case studies. Students read business 
case histories in advance, then discussed 
and analysed them in open class session. 
The businessmen kept the ball rolling, 
fed in realities whenever they thought 
it necessary. 
e Adjustment—All of the cases dealt 
with the early experience of college 
graduates in business. They were ad- 
justment problems, not management 
problems such as those studied in ad- 
vanced management courses. Some of 
them were prepared for Northwestern 
by first-line supervisors, who outlined 
actual experiences in company units 
made up of greenhorns fresh from the 
campus and old-timers with no ad- 
vanced education. 

The job of the moderators was to 
make sure discussions were realistic: to 
remind the students of the problems 
and responsibilities of the businessman 
in a fish-bowl economy. 
¢ Faculty—Three of the executives 
came from corporations that gave the 
course its financial backing: Floyd 
Bules, a regional general manager of 
Pure Oil Co.; Carter Lines, treasurer 
of American Steel Foundries; Arthur 
Skelton, head of the accounts division 
of People Gas Light & Coke Co., of 
Chicago. The fourth was Warren 
Alpert, New York management con- 
sultant and an official of the Young 
Presidents’ Organization, one of the 
course’s sponsors. 

The idea for the program came from 
Richard Donham, dean of Northwest- 
ern’s commerce school, and his staff. 
It’s a part of a look at current methods 
of teaching business in colleges. North- 
western has decided these methods 
simply don’t fill the bill. Using the 23 
students as a guinea pig, it aims to find 
out what’s wrong. 
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Millon Dollar 
Magic” 


The extensive use of titanium pigments in 
house paint has put a new gleam in millions of 
homes all over America. Swenson is proud to 
have contributed to the economical manufac- 
ture of titanium pigments through the design 
and fabrication of suitable evaporator equip- 
ment necessary for the satisfactory processing 
of the titanium solutions. Many products—some 
new, some old—have benefited from Swenson’s 
“magic” boost. This has been confirmed by the 
manufacturers of viscose rayon, instant coffee, 
fermentation products, and many other crucial 
and profitable materials. You may not know 
what possibilities your product has until you 
have talked it over with Swenson process engi- 
neers. Perhaps Swenson Evaporators, Spray 
Dryers, Crystallizers, or Filters ... plus Swen- 
son know-how ...can open new million-dollar 
markets for you. Discuss your product with a 
Swenson engineer now! 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


mB swENSON 


WHITING Whiting Corporation Manufactures: 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


HOISTS 





TRACKMOBILES ELECTRIC FURNACES 





EVAPORATORS AND SPRAY DRYERS . .. AND MANY OTHER PRODUCTS FOR SCORES OF INDUSTRIES! 

















You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





yx Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations — 
Spotlighted by Color 

vx Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yx Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vx Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 50,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-100 


Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street @ New York 36, N.Y, 





54 HOURS WORK 
From a 40 Hour Week! 


SINGLE-UNIT 
PHOTOCOPIER 





CORMAC Industries, Inc. 

80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 

Dept. B 

Please rush free brochure, price list and 

—— Saves Money chart—all without obliga- 
on. 
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How to Ease the Tax Bite 


Jersey Standard hopes for tax advantages in acquir- 
ing a larger share of Humble Oil holdings. Under the new 
tax law, Humble stockholders may get advantages, too. 


Last week the Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) announced that it hopes to in- 
crease its stock holdings in the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. from the present 
72.4% of the outstanding shares to 
80% or more. 

It’s one of the first examples of a big 
corporation taking advantage, on two 
counts, of the new federal tax law by a 
tactical move. Leo D. Welch, treasurer 
of Jersey Standard, says if the move 
works out as planned it should bring the 
company an additional $4.5-million in 
net income. 

At the same time, Humble stockhold- 
ers may get a chance to make a paper 
profit by taking Jersey Standard shares 
for those of Humble, without having to 
pay a capital gains tax at the time of the 
exchange. 

e Shares for Exchange—Here’s how it 
will work: 

Jersey Standard will file a registration 
statement with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission seeking authoriza- 
tion to offer 9,428,908 authorized but 
unissued common shares; 60,571,092 
shares are already outstanding. If the 
registration becomes effective, Jersey 
will then make an offer to Humble 
stockholders to exchange their shares 
for Jersey’s. The exchange ratio has not 
yet been officially set, but it will prob- 
ably be mine shares of Jersey for 10 of 
Humble, with cash settlement for frac- 
tional shares. 

The increase in after-tax income for 
Jersey Standard will be made possible 
by a section in the new tax law that al- 
lows a parent organization and a sub- 
sidiary corporation to consolidate their 
income tax returns if the parent owns 
at least 80% of the subsidiary’s stock. 
Previously, the parent had to own 95% 
of the subsidiary’s stock. 

Jersey Standard already has such con- 
trol over many of its subsidiaries. Last 
January, when the old law was still in 
effect, it increased its holdings from 
93.86% to 95% in Creole Petroleum 
Corp., thus making it possible for Cre- 
ole to be included in the parent’s con- 
solidated income tax return. 
¢ Benefits—The advantage in such a re- 
turn is this. Last vear, filing a separate 
return, Humble paid its income tax at 
the regular corporate tax rate of 52%. 
Out of its net income it paid dividends 
totaling $81,753,073. Jersey Standard, 
as 72.4% stockholder in Humble, re- 
ceived a $59,358,000 dividend. Jersey, 
in turn, had to include 15% of this 
dividend in its income subject to fed- 


eral taxes.. It did the same with all the 
rest of its domestic subsidiaries in which 
it held less than 95% of the stock. 

Jersey’s total taxable income, of 
course, also included 100% of the in 
come from all of its subsidiaries in 
which it held 95% control or more. It 
consolidated this income with. the 15% 
from the less-than-95%-owned subsidi- 
aries. On this total, it paid an income 
tax of 54% instead of 52%. The extra 
2% is the penalty for filing a consoli- 
dated r turn. 
¢ Exaniple—If Humble had been 95%- 
held last year, Jersey Standard could 
have included its total income on the 
consolidated return. In that case, Jersey 
would have escaped the 54% tax on 
15% of Humble’s dividend (which 
amounts to what tax men call an “up- 
stream dividend tax rate” of around 
§.1% on the Humble dividend). There 
would have been, however, a 54% tax 
on all of Humble’s taxable income, 
whereas Humble, filing an individual 
return, had to pay only at the 52% 
rates. 

The extra tax would have been more 
than made up by elimination of the 
upstream dividend tax. The saving 
in earnings for this year would run 
about $4.5-million. 

Welch savs the drop in the holdings 
requirement from 95% to 80% gave 
Jersey Standard the chance to go after 
enough Humble stock to bring about 
the saving. The 95% requirement ap- 
parently discouraged purchase of enough 
stock to make Humble a consolidated 
Jersey subsidiary for tax purposes. 

e Another Gain—The second advantage 

of the plan is the benefit to Humble 
stockholders who decide to trade their 
shares to Jersey Standard. The parent’s 
tax experts believe the new tax law will 
be so interpreted that any paper profits 
made by Humble stockholders by this 
exchange will not be taxable at the time 
of the exchange 

Previously, the tax situation would 
have worked against such stockholders. 
lor example: Say a person bought Hum- 
ble at $50 a share. Last week, before 
the announcement, it was selling at 
around $80. After the announcement 
it jumped to around $85, while Jersey 
Standard sold for $100. If the pro- 
posed 9-for-10 exchange had been made 
at that time, the Ilumble stockholders 
would have Jersey shares with a market 
value of $90 for every $50 he originally 
invested in Humble. Under fhe old 
law, even if he didn’t liquidate, he 
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Architects: Freeburg & Lindquist, A.1.A., Jamestown, N. Ys 


aylight 1s free... 


here’s how to use it 





The PC Glass Block panels in this new building bend 
the light rays upward onto the ceiling where they diffuse 
and bounce down onto the work surfaces. Internal 
prisms in every block do the job. It’s the new trend in 
modern buildings: controlled daylighting without the 
need for blinds, shades or louvres. 

The owner of this building, Art Metal Construction 
Co., is one of the world’s leading manufacturers of metal 
business furniture. They have pioneered the use of light- 
color finishes for office furniture because they reduce 
contrast and eyestrain. Art Metal wanted their building 
to be the last word in modern design; and the glass 











blocks helped by allowing superior daylighting, high 
insulation value, and clean, functional appearance. 

Mr. A. J. E. Larson, President, says, “We are acutely 
aware of the lighting problem in offices, that is why we 
chose PC Glass Blocks to give us the daylighting system 
we wanted. The blocks throw glare-free daylight back 
into the work areas where it is needed most.” 

Write for more information, Address Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Dept.G-104, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PC Glass Blocks 





ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS® 


*T. M. Reg. Applied for: 
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FIRE 
\7 PROTECTION 


1S OUR BUSINESS! 






At Gilémallé Sprinkler , the 


design, manufacture, installation 


and maintenance of Engineered Protection 
for all fire hazards is our constant concern 
— our basic business objective. 





We consider our task of preserving lives, 
property and money as a full-time job — 
rewarding to our customers ... of 













substantial benefit to the growth 
and strength of our nation. 






BS  auTOMATIC” ” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
4 VOURGsTOWR, OHIO 





would have had to pay a capital gains 
tax on the profit. 

However, under the new law—if Jer- 
sey Standard experts are right—the 
Humble holder who exchanges his 
shares will not have to pay a capital 
gains tax at the time of the exchange. 
When he liquidates, of course, he’ll pay 
a capital gains tax, based on the original 
$50 purchase price. 

This tax deferment wouldn’t be effec- 
tive unless Jersey Standard ended up 
with at least 80% of Humble’s stock. 
That’s why Jersey will say in its offer 
that the whole deal is off unless it gets 
80% of the stock. 
¢ Over 80%-—Jersey officials are some- 
what hesitant to say why they’re willing 
to take shares bevond 80%. There is 
no apparent tax advantage once the 
80% point has been passed. 

One official does say that the com- 


pany ran into a touchy situation in the 
Creole deal last winter, because it didn’t 
accept any more shares after it had 


reached the 95% control it wanted. 
Several stockholders who wanted to ex- 
change Creole shares for Jersey’s were 
disappointed. 

There could be another reason, how- 
ever. Humble is known in the oil in- 
dustry as Jersey’s most free-roaming 
child. It’s probable that Jersey’s man- 
agement, with this opportunity pre- 
senting itself, would like to tighten the 
reins. Another company official says, 
“Some feel a minority is always too 


big.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 








An atom-proof vault to protect records | 
has been built by du Pont beneath one 7 
of its buildings in Newark, Del. The } 


chamber contains 71,000 cu. ft., has 
7,300 sq. ft. of floor space. 
& 


Harris-Seybold has made George S. ¥ 


Dively board chairman as well as presi- 
dent. Former Chmn. R. Verne Mit: 
chell has relinquished a number of off- 
cial duties because of ill health. He will 
continue as honorary chairman. 

* 
Chrysler division of Chrysler Corp. 
has split up its sales organization. Four 
divisions have been formed with head- 
quarters in New York, Kansas City, 
Detroit, and San Francisco. The idea: 
Each division head will be able to con- 
centrate the selling power of his group 
on any particular market within his 
territory. 

me 
First move of the new Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. was to acquire “sub- 
stantial interest” in the Hunter Engi- 
neering Co., Riverside (Calif.). It 
specializes in methods of fabricating 
nonferrous metals. 
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Flowers for her...and a new idea for him! 
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Who would expect to find flowers in a supermarket! But there they were— 


Fon ys Bay bright, fragrant flowers, beautifully pre-packaged in sparkling cellophane. 
our lide : 
head- oS a Why? Because moisture-controlling cellophane keeps them fresh and 
City, ~ : " . . 
aa “ displays them at their peak af attractiveness. Just begging to be bought. 
con- 
group 
his With the help of Sylventa Cello- Sylvania man today. Sylvania Division, American Viscose Corporation, 
hane, pre-packaging is changin 
the couplenion of the ext Hower 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


P industry.Remember, only cellophane 
11eson gives your product protection plus 
“cub eye appeal, at a budger price. 


Perhaps this gives you a new packaging idea, too. Talk to a 


Engi- 
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AVISCO YARNS AND FIBERS: SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 
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-Here’s what’s ahead for Wood 


Lumber 
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Doto: Stanford Research Institute 


Outlook for Wood Products: 


A little over a year ago, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. commissioned Stanford 
Research Institute to study the forest 
products industries and project the 
probable demand for wood products 
through 1975. The much-heralded re- 
port (charts above) came out this week 
—and will undoubtedly be referred to, 
quoted, and argued over for years to 
come. 

The report gives a picture of an 
industry where demand is dropping to 
the level of supply. Particularly in lum- 
ber, prices have risen as supply has 
shrunk—with the result that lumber has 
been losing markets to substitute mate- 
rials. 

The outlook for other major forest 
products—pulp and plywood—is not so 
grim, for less wood and inferior wood 
can still go a long way. Production of 
these items should rise, and markets 
should expand, too. Plywood prices 
will go up, but not so much as lum- 
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ber, while pulp and paper prices stay 
about even with those of competing 
materials. 
¢ Procedure—To arrive at its estimates, 
the Stanford group first estimated the 
size of the total market in the im- 
portant fields where wood is used—such 
as construction, or paper, or for ship- 
ping. Then it took a careful look at the 
competition for wood in these markets. 

It focused on the probable price re- 
lationships of the various wood prod- 
ucts, among themselves and with 
competing materials. As the report 
says, “The future level of forest prod- 
ucts consumption in the United States 
will depend to a large extent on the 
prices of forest products in relation to 
the prices of competing materials. Esti- 
mates of future forest products con- 
sumption without regard to price are 
meaningless.” 

The Stanford study also considers the 
competition in terms of convenience, 
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e-. Does Mean More Pulpwood 


and of over-all cost (a competing ma- 
terial might be higher-priced initially, 
yet the lower labor cost of handling 
it might more than make up the differ- 
ence). The study looks at such factors 
as the effect of electrification of farms 
and the popularity of oil and gas 
heat on the demand for fuelwood, and 
the effect of changing technology in 
the making of pulp on the demand for 
pulpwood. 
e Price—On prices, here are some of 
the main findings 

e Lumber prices will continue to 


go up faster than those of competing 
materials. The costs of stumpage (the 
trees as they stand in the forest) will 
keep increasing as the supply is re- 


duced. Logging costs will go up as 
operations shift to more remote areas 
and rugged terrain. Manufacturing 
and distribution costs will probably also 
increase. As a result of higher prices, 
lumber will lose part of its markets. 
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Lot’s More Plywood 
Will Be Used for More Houses... 
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¢ Plywood prices will also go up, 
but not so much as lumber, largely 
because plywood is a more flexible 
material—you can do more things to it 
to spread out the supply of wood. For 
example, substituting other materials 
for the face veneer means you can use 
lower quality wood for the inside; by 
better patching techniques and use of 
new kinds of wood you can broaden 
the supply base. 

¢ Prices of pulpwood, pulp, paper, 
and paperboard will probably remain 
about the same in relation to com- 
peting materials, because of continuing 
technological developments in pulping 
and because of increasing use of mill 
waste. 
¢ Demand—On uses, the study finds: 

e Production and use of pulp, 
paper and paperboard, plywood and 
veneer, and hardboard and insulating 
board should all continue to move up 
sharply through 1975. 
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e Lumber, on the other hand, has 
been losing out steadily to competing 
materials in construction, its most 
important market, and will probably 
continue to do so (chart). 

The Stanford group worked out an 
ingenious method for figuring out the 
extent of*lumber’s loss to competing 
materials in residential construction: 

First the group defined a “typical” 
house for each decade from 1920 
through 1950 and for 1953, with esti- 
mates for future years. Then it figured 
out the maximum possible use of 
lumber in each such house. 

Since 1920, the losses in the amount 
of lumber that could possibly be used 
were attributed to changing architec- 
ture—such things as the lopping off of 
porches or ornate outside trim, the 
shrinking of attics and basements. 

Then the group figured the differ- 
ence, in each year, between the maxi- 
mum possible use of lumber for the 
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Industrial expansion makes mighty 
good business sense—particularly 
when you plan to locate plants in the | 
lively, progressive towns of Missouri. 


Many of these communities will 
actually custom-build your factory 
for you... then lease it to you on an 
attractive long-term basis. That in 
itself is an attractive feature. But 
Yourtown, Missouri, offers even 
more. You can take advantage of the 
plentiful labor supply—loyal workers, 
both skilled and trainable. A fine 
state highway network, waterways, 
and through railroads provide 
efficient channels of transportation. 
There’s ample power and choice of 
fuels to keep machinery humming. 
All this... plus the friendly, 
cooperative spirit of Yourtown 

life in Missouri. 


Write today for free 
booklet describing 
Yourtown, Missouri, 
in detail. 





MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. J-480 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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DRY FASTER, FEEL BETTER, GO FARTHER! 


For superior towel performarice at truly economical costs; buy Fort Howard 
Selfold. This pure-white paper towel with Controlled Wet Strength 

Stays strong and firm when wet, yet retains its softness and absorbency. 
Stabilized Absorbency maintains Selfold’s effective drying power regardless 
of towel age. And like all Fort Howard Paper Towels, Selfold has 
sufficient body for maximum absorbency. 


Each of the eighteen grades and folds of Fort Howard Towels has 
these three basic requirements of a good paper towel. In addition, 
all Fort Howard Towels are Acid Free . . . feel good, are easy on your 
hands. Call your Fort Howard Distributor Salesman today! 


For 35 years 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 








“typical” house of that year and the 
actual use. The difference between 
these two figures represents lumber’s 
loss to competing matemals. 

In 1953, lumber lost 48% of its 

maximum possible market to com- 
peting materials; by 1975, the group 
figures the loss will be 56%. However, 
not all of this is a net loss for wood. 
In 1953 about 12% of this loss went 
to other wood products, like plywood, 
hardboard, and insulating board; by 
1975, these products will offset 15% 
of the loss to lumber. 
e Long View—I'or the timber industry, 
the Stanford study provides the first 
nongovernment estimate of the long- 
range drain on raw materials. 

The timber industry is vitally con- 

cerned with long-range planning. It 
takes 80 to 100 years to grow a tree 
to saw-timber size, 15 to 20 years to 
grow pulpwood. The days are largely 
gone when logging outfits moved in, 
stripped an area bare, and then moved 
on to the next stand of virgin timber. 
Today, big companies manage their for- 
ests with care, figuring out new growth, 
and replanting and reseeding as they 
cut. From this point of view, it’s vi- 
tally important for them to have a good 
idea of what they'll need in the years 
to come. 
e Federal Studies—-Up to now, the 
main clue to future needs has been 
the periodic reviews made by the U.S. 
Forest Service, comparing timber re- 
sources with consumption. The last 
such review appeared in 1945; the 
next one is due in 1955. But the in- 
dustry has been far from happy about 
these reviews. 

Generally, the estimates of resources 
have later proved to be short. (Accord- 
ing to talk in the trade, the 1955 esti- 
mate of supply may be 30% higher 
than in 1945—largely because of a néw 
and more liberal definition of “com- 
mercial” timber.) 

Making such an estimate is a tre- 
mendous job. It involves calculating 
how many board feet per acre are being 
grown per year in all the forest lands 
of the country. 

Complete accuracy just isn’t pos- 

sible. However there are some in the 
industry who firmly believe that the 
estimates have been short as a matter 
of policy. 
e Federal Timber—Most of the forest- 
lands of the western states are owned 
by the federal government and are 
under the management of the Forest 
Service. By law, the Forest Service is 
charged with maintaining a sustained 
yield policy. It puts up blocks of fed- 
eral timber for bids. Private operators 
bid on the timber and buy the right 
to cut the crop of standing timber. 
Title to the land remains in the govern- 
ment. 

Many in the industry feel that the 
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* Photos by H.R. Towse 


Forty-nine miles of tubing... formed into thirty-foot loops of steel... 
swooping down from a lofty perch a hundred and fifty feet in the air—super- 
heating steam to a thousand degrees—that’s a superheater, one of the principal 
components of a large modern power boiler. 


The small portion of the superheater shown above is part of a huge 
C-E utility boiler, the total tubing of which would reach nearly from Philadel- 
phia to Washington. When completed, this boiler will produce sufficient steam 
to drive a turbine-generator which, if used to supply domestic current only, 
would be capable of furnishing all the electricity needed by 680,000 average 
American homes... about 2,400,000 people. 


An eleven-ton section of the 
superheater shown above being 
hoisted into place. 


It takes exceptional resources of men, experience and facilities to design 
and construct such industrial giants. And that’s why Combustion Engineering 
has been called upon to build so many of the world’s largest boilers. For 
Combustion is backed by more than seventy years of experience . . . by facilities 
well able to fabricate even the largest boilers that can be built...and by a 
research and development staff working constantly to improve the design of 


steam generating and fuel burning equipment, in order to achieve lower 
fuel and operating costs. 


So, whatever your steam needs, from small industrial boilers up to the 


COMBUSTION 
world’s largest...for heat, power or process...for stationary or marine use— & i a G a be E E eS z i G 
there’s a C-E Boiler that will meet your requirements exactly. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS, AIR SEPARATORS & FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS, SOIL PIPE 
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Farmers often use a homemade device 
like this, an ordinary level rigged with a 
mirror, to lay out contour lines. Ahead 
is a helper with a target rod, and the line 
is staked at 50- to 100-foot intervals. 
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LINING UP BIG, STEADY SALES 
FOR YOU...IN PENNSYLVANIA! 


More sales are in sight for you... 
steady sales. 


Pennsylvania farmers have more 
money to spend—all the time—for the 
products you sell. First, they grow a 
bigger variety of crops than farmers in 
most states. Secondly, they’re quick to 
adopt modern conservation practices 
to boost yield. That keeps the dollars 
coming in steadily in high volume every 
month of the year. 


For methods that best suit his 
operations the Pennsylvania farmer 
depends on his bome-edited farm 
paper— PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. That 
explains the overwhelming preference 
for PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, read by 
4 out of 5 Pennsylvania farm families. 


As an advertising medium PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER has all these ad- 


Advertise in Pennsylvania where it’s PAYDAY all year round 





Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





vantages—low cost... broad coverage 
..-high readership by families with 
big, steady incomes. No wonder 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER gets adver- 
tising action! 

Get the full selling story on PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER and two similar 
publications in similar markets, THE 
OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. Write B 1013, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


(Per cent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER’ 
East Lansing, Michigan 








government has been unduly close- 
fisted with this federal timber. They 
claim that a much larger than propor- 
tionate share of the nation’s timber 
needs is coming from privately owned 
lands—and that this produces pressure 
to overcut private lands. 

¢ Utilization—‘The Stanford report 
doesn’t go into the question of over-all 
supply of timber. As far as consump- 
tion of end products is concerned, it’s 
over-all forecasts come out about the 
same as those of the Forest Service. 
The big difference is in the estimate 
of the amount of wood that has to be 
cut to produce those end products. 
Here the Stanford total comes out 
about 20% less than the Forest Service, 
primarily because Stanford figures on 
better utilization of timber, particularly 
for the pulp mills. According to the 
Stanford report, use of sawmill waste 
that is chipped and delivered to pulp 
mills will probably increase six-fold 
by 1975; some 20% of pulp require- 
ments will come from this source by 
that time. 

e Saw Timber—For a long time, wor- 
ries about shortages have focused par- 
ticularly on the big logs—those of saw- 
timber size. The 1952 report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion (Paley Commission), for example, 
says “The nation’s timber supply situa- 
tion is critical chiefly because of the 
scarcity of saw timber.” 

The Stanford group figures on a 
much smaller demand by 1975 than 
does the Paley Commission. Partly 
this is because the Paley report figured 
that price relationships would stay 
about the same as in 1950, while the 
Stanford report includes the factor of 
rising price. Partly, too, it’s because 
Stanford figures on a steep decline in 
the amount of lumber used per house. 

Over-all, Paley estimates a 10% in- 
crease in the need for saw timber be- 
tween 1950 and 1975; Stanford esti- 
mates a 3.4% increase between 1952 
and 1975. 
¢ Skeleton—Weyerhaeuser will use the 
report mainly as a skeleton, a framework 
to help the company in its job of long- 
range planning. Weyerhaeuser already 
has its management men studying the 
report; examining the sort of long-range 
questions that it can answer; using it as 
a starting point to find out things like 
how intensively reforestation should be 
carried on, where logging roads (a major 
item of expense) should be built, what 
the company’s long-term financial posi- 
tion will be. Also, for a company like 
Weyerhaeuser, the different kinds of 
mills that use the wood have to be 
coordinated with the trees coming off 
the land. One thing the management 
group will have to decide is how much 
and what kinds of new plant will be 
justified if markets move the way the 
report “indicates. 
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water repellent 





Protects, | 


makes your 


with only one 


application! 


HYDROCIDE S*X 
COLORLESS, for masonry 
Structures, not requiring 
color, has been proved the 
country’s top water repellent. 
It penetrates, making porous 
masonry water repellent in 
one application, sheds dirt 
and controls efflorescence. 


THERE’S A SONNEBORN 
BUILDING SAVER TO 
ANSWER YOUR PROB- 
LEM. WRITE TODAY! 











AN ENTIRELY NEW CONCEPT IN PROTECTIVE COATINGS... 





Actually gives a textured surface 
many times thicker than paint 


\. © PROTECTION Nothing else is exactly like new Hydrocide Color- 


YL 


coat! Heavy-bodied, it bridges hairline cracks and seals masonry 
pores. Its oil base provides elasticity that prevents cracking and 
peeling. Silicone adds outstanding water repellency. A mineral 
aggregate causes Colorcoat to fuse with the surface and give 
a textured finish. 


® BEAUTY Hydrocide Colorcoat gives old masonry surfaces a 


fresh, new look with a uniform texture. It brightens the dull, 
drab appearance of new masonry construction. Comes in a range 
of colors to satisfy every requirement. 


© ECONOMY Only one application of Colorcoat does the job after 


a minimum of surface preparation. You save on time and labor. 
The new beauty and protection afforded by Colorcoat can in- 
crease the value of your building. Colorcoat cuts down depre- 
ciation and lasts for years, thus reducing yearly maintenance 
costs. Of course, it can be applied by brush or spray. 


@ PERFORMANCE TESTED For over half a century L. Sonneborn 


Sons, Inc. have been supplying the building industry with quality 
building products. Only when Colorcoat was proved superior 
after a series of extensive performance tests was it made avail- 
able to you! WRITE NOW ON YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR 
MORE INFORMATION AND COLOR SAMPLES! 


REPRESENTED IN CANADA 


Product o 
“ Fonneborn researc 


Building Products Division L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, Nv. Y. 


MAKERS OF LAPIDOLITH CONCRETE HARDENER * HYDROCIDE S. X. COLORLESS * HYDROCIDE WATER PROOFINGS 

















HOW TO TAME A BOLT OF 


LIGHTNING! 


PLENTY COULD HAPPEN when a power line or sub-station plant 
apparatus is faulted by lightning. But it doesn’t happen, because 
huge circuit breakers are installed to protect an equipment invest- 
ment which is often of multi-million dollar proportions. And the top 
specification of many leading power systems for this all-important 
protection is Federal Pacific Circuit Breakers ...acknowledgment 
of their outstanding performance, reliability and low cost main- 
tenance. 

Federal Pacific is today’s fastest-growing manufacturer of electrical 
control equipment throughout the complete range from 110 volts to 
300 kv...and eleven Federal Pacific plants are now serving the 
industry from coast to coast. 


Two of five Federal Pacific Oil Circuit Breakers recently installed in the switchyard of a 
new western generating plant. Each breaker has an interrupting rating of 10,000,000 
kva in one-twentieth of a second. 












Plonts ot Newark, N. J.; Long Islond City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; $t. Louis, Mo.; 
Dallas County, Texas; Scranton, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Santa Clora, Calif. 
Affilicted plant, Toronto, Canada 
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The Mostest Salt 


“Cerro de Sal,’”’ or Salt Mountain, 
in the Dominican Republic, is the 
largest known chunk of salt in the 
world, according to the Dominican 
Government. Production from the salt 
mines is just beginning; the first U.S. 
shipment will reach New York next 
week. Total output for 1955 is esti- 
mated at 600,000 tons. 
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Typical of the nation’s fastest- 
growing state is the Miracle Mile 
in Los Angeles —a bustling stretch 
of boulevard lined with famous 
department stores and specialty 
shops. Typical, too, are the three 
Bank of America branches located 
on this one-mile strip. For, with 
543 branches, Bank of America 
serves every portion of the giant 
California market —knows every 





The fabulous Miracle Mile along Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


A mile ahead...the bank that knows California 





phase of its industry, agriculture, 
and commerce. 

Through its system of statewide 
banking facilities, Bank of Amer- 
ica provides its out-of-state cus- 
tomers with a type of service that 
is unique in California. If you need 
local information concerning new 
plant sites, land costs, labor sup- 
ply, on-the-spot estimates of sales 
and marketing trends—write Bank 


of America, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
Attention: Corporation and Bank 
Relations Department. 
2 

With resources of over $8 billion, 
Bank of America is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 
200,000 stockholders. 


et ts fuow the bate that fuswe Calzone tank of America 


NATIONAL fTRUSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas branches: London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Representatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and Zurich. 
Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Where flaming Bessemers add an 
making quality steel 


Even steel men—whose daily work puts 
them in a world of spectacular industrial 
scenes—are thrilled by the brilliant py- 
rotechnics of the Bessemer “blow.” And 
to National Steel, Bessemer vessels are 
just as vital as they are picturesque. 


National makes open hearth steel—not 
Bessemer steel—and operates the world’s 
largest open hearth furnaces. But there’s 
an important place for the Bessemer in 
National’s mills. Used for preliminary re- 
fining of pig iron defore it goes to the 
open hearth, National’s Bessemers pro- 
vide an extra step in quality control. 


In a Bessemer furnace, this preliminary 


SERVING 


AMERICA 


refining can be done in a matter of min- 
utes—by forcing a blast of cold air 
through the molten metal. When the air 
churns through the iron, oxygen com- 
bines with impurities, burning them away 
in a furious burst of gas and flame. The 
purified metal is then ready to be made 
into quality steel in the open hearths. 
At National Steel, quality comes first. 
And in Bessemer operations, as in the 
entire chain of production from raw 
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GRANT BUILDING 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


STEEL-MAKING 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
itn ore from extensive hold- 
ys in the Great Lakes area. 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STRUCTURE 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producers of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Ha 
nufactur 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 
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The Union Corrugated if 


Containers made for cc 





ew vor" ie Sylvania Electric flash bulbs b 
‘hs “go through the mill” in more ways than 4" 
one. They must survive a drop test, impact test pr 

and half a dozen other measures of strength and sturdiness before 

they are OK'd for delivery. That’s why Union boxes deliver the goods— fo 


promptly, economically and, above all, safely. st 


NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION : 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. fo 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. © Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. re! 
Wester Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





Meat will be produced at a record 
rate for the rest of this year. Cattle 
marketings are high, partly because of 
drought and poor pasture conditions. 
At the same time, the hog cycle is well 
past its low point; pork production will 
be some 15% ahead of last year. 
J 


Copper strikes in this country, com- 
bined with earlier strikes of Chilean 
workers, have created a very tight supply 
situation in refined metal. At midweek, 
domestic prices were still holding firm, 
although prices on the London Metal 
Exchange were moving up fast. 
* 


Price cuts for two of the major syn- 
thetic vitamins—thiamine hydrochloride 
(vitamin B1) and ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C)—were announced last week. Reduc- 
tions averaged about 25%. Both 
vitamins are widely used drug items, 
and thiamine hydrochloride also has a 
market in the baking industry. They 
are getting stiff competition from im- 
ports—thiamine hydrochloride from Ja- 
pan, and ascorbic acid from Germany. 


Domestic sugar prices last week hit 
a new low for the year, still without any 
noticeable pickup in demand from re- 
finers. Sugar prices turned wobbly last 
March when the government an- 
nounced a 200,000-ton increase in the 
quota for the year; the current down- 
trend dates from mid-August. 


Consumption of new rubber in August 
totaled 78,000 tons—compared with 
103,000 tons a year earlier. For 
the eight months ended in August, 
consumption was 17% behind a year 
ago. However, the ratio of natural rub- 
ber to the total has gone up substan- 
tially; through August, it stood at 
47.7% of total rubber consumption, 
compared with 40% for the same 
period last year. 
7 

Steel scrap prices reached a new high 
for the year last week, according to 
Iron Age, but the composite price is 
still about 15% below a year ago. 


“ Domestic oil producers protested the 


action of the General Services Adminis- 
‘tration in specifically exempting petro- 
leum products from the benefits of the 
“Buy America” act. Last week, GSA 
backed down from its position; hence- 
forth only products from East Coast 
refineries will be exempt. Products 
sold to the government from other parts 
of the country must now be refined 
“substantially” from domestic crude. 
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Whats the biggest advantage your 
company gets out of owning 


GROUP INSURANCE ? 
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Weve found our plan with 
NEW VORK LUE 


improves employee relations 





MORALE OF WORKERS is 
noticeably improved when the com- 
pany installs a well planned Group 
Insurance program. 


Results can be measured in reduced 
absenteeism and lower personnel 
turnover—fewer resignations, more 
job applications as the firm gains a 
reputation as a “good place to work.” 
Many employers have also reported 
a considerable increase in on-the-job 
efficiency among their workers. 


As Christmas approaches... a 
Group Insurance plan is well worth 
considering as a company gift to 
employees. It’s a gift that will win 
ever-increasing good will as it brings 
the benefits of greater security to 
your staff during the years to come. 


New York Life offers a wide range 
of Group Insurance plans to meet 
every business requirement. Ask 
your New York Life agent, your 
broker, or write direct today! 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A MUTUAL COMPANY Glia FOUNDED IN 1845 
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ACRYLONITRILE 


This chemical ther °°" 
looks like water 

has been a hero 

since infancy. It 

saved the for 

U. S$. aircraft in = jo9— 
World War ll. Now 

it's out to save 

King Cotton. 
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1947 


World War ii planes After the War, it 
used it to protect became a promising 
their gas tanks from entry in the boom- 

ing field of synthetic 





Now 

lt spots a brand-new 

market. By treating I | 
cotton with acry- 
fonitrile, you get a 
fabric that is strong, 
easy to dye, and re- 
sistant to rot. 
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Cotton Tries Marriage With Old Foe 


Next week in Rossville, Ga., that 
surging new chemical, acrylonitrile, will 
try to make friends with one of its 
bitterest enemies—cotton. Cotton will 
think twice before it clutches the out- 
stretched olive branch; up to now, 
acrylonitrile has been a dirty word in 
the cotton industry as the father of 
the synthetic fibers Orlon, Acrilan, and 
Dynel. Still, the meeting in Rossville 
may wipe away some of the bitterness. 
It could prove to be one of the hap- 
piest get-togethers that either camp 
ever attended. 

Rossville is a cotton textile town. 
Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co., one of 
the biggest U. S. producers of cotton 
textiles, has a mill there. It is in that 
mill, which will swing open for a 
public showing, that cotton and syn- 
thetic are trying to get to be friends. 

Starting next week, the mill will 
produce an entirely new family of fibers. 
Basically, they will be cotton. But in 
the mill, they will go through a new 
process—called cyanoethylation — that 
will give them properties that no cotton 
fibers have today. 
¢ The Virtues—The new fibers will be 
able to resist mildew and bacteria. You 
can bury them for weeks and they 
won't disintegrate—as ordinary cotton 
would. To the armed forces, this re- 
sistant quality could mean tents and 
tarpaulins that will not rot. 

Improved resistance to acids is an- 
other quality of the new fibers. This 
could be important for work clothing, 
and in countless industrial applications. 
At the same time, the new fibers will 


% 


be more resistant to heat, both wet 
and dry. This means that such products 
as ironing board covers and house 
awnings will last longer when they are 
woven of the new cotton. 

Cyanoethylated cotton is more re- 
ceptive to dyeing. Tests indicate that 
the new fibers don’t require such a high 
concentration of dyestuff in the bath as 
ordinary cotton does. 

As another plus, the new fibers are 
more resistant to abrasion and stretch 
than ordinary cotton fibers are, which 
means that they will last longer. 
¢ Further Tests—Right now, it is too 
early to know exactly what these new 
properties will do to the cotton indus- 
try. In applications such as those men- 
tioned above, the new fibers seem a sure 
bet to take over, because they will cost 
little higher than ordinary cotton. In- 
deed, it is possible that there will be 
no cost difference. 

What the final limits will be for 
cvanoethylated cotton won’t appear un- 
til after some further testing. That’s 
one of the reasons for the new setup 
at Standard-Coosa Thatcher. 

From that plant, some 20,000 Ib. of 
cyanoethylated cotton will pour out 
over the next few months. All of it 
will go to mills in the industry for 
testing. Some plants will use it to 
make fabrics for tents, others for lawn 
chairs, sewing threads, airplane wing 
fabrics, or electrical insulating yarn. In 
a year, maybe longer, the industry 
should have a good idea of what the 
new fiber can do, what it can’t do. 

e Research—The spark behind the 


whole idea has been the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Va. The institute acts as a research 
laboratory for companies in the textile 
industry. One of its modern-day func- 
tions is to find new techniques that 
will strengthen the position of cotton 
against the threatening synthetics. 

About five years ago, the institute’s 
technical director, Jack Compton, heard 
about acrylonitrile. He wondered 
whether the synthetic that was hurt- 
ing the cotton industry so much could 
not be turned around to do it some 
good. 

He got American Cyanamid Co. in- 
terested in working with him on the 
idea. Cyanamid put its Stamford 
(Conn.) laboratories to work on it, gave 
Compton and the institute some capital 


to work with. The result, some four 
years later, was the new process that 
will show off in Rossville next week. 


Cyanamid’s subsidiary—Chemical Con- 
struction Corp.—designed, built, and 
installed the equipment that will be 
shown in that mill. 

¢ Others—Cyanamid is not the only 
big chemical producer interested in the 
institute’s problem. For the last year, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. has been help- 
ing out. 

Monsanto’s big new plant at Texas 
City, Tex., is winding up some studies 
with acrylonitrile and cotton. Soon, 
Monsanto will produce some processed 
cotton fabric at Texas City. Then it 
will evaluate it, in cooperation with the 
institute and with Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Monsanto 
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For attractive offices where and when you want them 
































- NEW Johns-Manville 








CLASS A MOVABLE ASBESTOS WALLS 





are noncombustible...lower priced, 
come in pleasing colors 


Johns-Manville Class A Movable Walls 
combine a handsome appearance so im- 
portant to an attractive office with the long- 
time economies of quick, easy space parti- 
tioning and rearrangement. They offer you 
advantages never before combined in an 
asbestos movable wall. 


Class A Movable Walls are noncombust- 
ible. They consist of an all-mineral core and 
sturdy asbestos-cement surfaces. The attrac- 
tive finish is a tough, hard film many times 
thicker than on the usual movable partition. 
It is mar and scratch resistant . . . rejects 
stain and soil . . . can be easily washed and 
even scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, 
Class A Movable Walls can be touched 
up inexpensively to look like new . . . and, 


JM Johns-Manville 


unlike other types of factory-finished parti- 
tions, can be repainted with ordinary paint. 

Both flush and glazed partitions are avail- 
able in ceiling high or free standing heights. 
Walls are erected complete with doors, door 
hardware, glass and trim. They are installed A 
by Johns-Manville’s own Construction De- 
partment, thus every job, large or small, 
receives the benefit of Johns-Manville un- 
divided responsibility. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Dept. 
BW, Box 158, New York 16, N’ Y. In 
Canada write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, 


Ontario. c 








Noncombustible asbestos- 
cement surfaces. 


Generous reinforcing for 
added strength. 


Noncombustible all-min- 


} eral insulating core. 
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MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 


KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


. . » help eliminate drafts and air currents . . . keep out dirt 
and dust .. . comp te for expansion and contraction of 
doors, and close, as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Made of extruded bronze, Michaels Astragals are available in 
several styles, two of which are illustrated here. 




















Type E 
is for bulinose hollow metal 
of wood doors (double acting). 


may be applied to either wood or hollow 
metal bevel doors, or as a stop bead. 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


® Aluminum Doors ® Store Fronts ® Grilles and Wickets 
® Bronze Doors ® Bank Screens ® Kick and Push Plates 
® Elevator Doors and Partitions © Tablets and Signs 

© Name Plates ® Check Desks ® Cast Thresholds 

© Push Bars ® Stair Railings © Extruded Thresholds 
®~ Lettering © Lamp Standards © MI-CO Parking Meters 
© Marquees © inurnment Urns © Museum Trophy Cases 


Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 
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Have you QUTGROWN 
your pumps ? 


If the efficiency of your pumping 
system has not kept pace with your 
company’s growth, take a new look 
at Viking Rotary pumps. It is the 
most complete line in the 
field, with sizes from 4% to 
1050 G.P.M. Over 700 stand- 
ard models and thousands of 
specials . . . the right pumps 
for most industrial needs. To 
start, write for folder series 55S. 
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GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” 





THE ORIGINAL ROTARY PUMP 








is concentrating on fabric treating 
rather than on a method of treating 
the fiber. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co. is 

the third big producer of acrylonitrile 
in the U, S. So far, it hasn’t shown 
much interest in developing a process 
for the cotton industry. At least, it 
hasn’t said anything publicly about such 
a development. 
e The Whys of It—Why worry about 
cotton when acrylonitrile is doing so 
well? A good question when you look 
at the new chemical’s upswinging pro- 
duction curve—from about 40-million 
Ib. two years ago to at least four times 
that next year. 

Cyanamid and Monsanto say the 
question shows little foresight. They 
point to a vastly bigger figure: the 
pounds of cotton being produced in the 
U.S. each year. This year, the cotton 
industry, despite the synthetics, will 
produce over 6-billion Ib., or some 12- 
million bales. 

If just one pound in 10 of this 
cotton were treaied with acrylonitrile, 
not a terribly far-fetched assumption, 
the market for acrylonitrile would in- 
crease by another 50-million to 60- 
million Ib. That won’t happen right 
away, of course, but there is a strong 
possibility of its happening within the 
next few years—provided the processes 
that have been developed prove out 
in long production runs. 

The real strength of the processes 
is the fact that the addition of acry- 
lonitrile to cotton won’t add an exces- 
sive cost factor. Ordinary cotton yarn 
sells for 60¢ to 80¢ per Ib. Acrylonitrile 
sells for 31¢ per Ib. Addition of acry- 
lonitrile—which adds weight to the 
cotton—adds nothing to the selling price 
except the cost of the process itself. 
eHow the Process Works—When 
acrylonitrile and cotton come together, 
a chemical reaction takes place. So this 
process, unlike older cotton processing 
methods, does more than give each 
fiber a new coat of synthetic, 

Rather, the acrylonitrile actually 
changes the molecular structure of the 
cotton. After the treatment, the cotton 
contains about 87% cellulose (cotton) 
and 13% acrylonitrile. 

The cotton goes through five steps 
in the process. First, it is fed into a 
caustic bath, which swells the fiber 
slightly, sets it up for its reaction with 
the acrylonitrile. 

Then the caustic is drained off, and 
the cotton is taken out of the tub and 
centrifuged to get rid of some more 
of the caustic. Next, it is soaked in 
an acrylonitrile bath for about an hour 
at 135F. Then the acrylonitrile is 
drained off, and the cotton is washed. 
After drying, it is ready for the mill. 
e Specialists—It is unlikelv that many 
cotton mills will want to get into the 
processing business. Instead, they will 
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leave that step in the hands of such 
specialists as Standard-Coosa Thatcher. 

For one thing, it will be cheaper 
for them to buy their treated cotton 
from someone who specializes in the 
treating process. For another, the 
process itself can be a little tricky, be- 
cause acrylonitrile is toxic. 

It has never been a problem to the 
companies that have produced it over 
the years, but it could be troublesome 
to a small company that wants to use 
just a little of it from time to time. 
Neither Cyanamid nor Monsanto wants 
to get into the cotton treating busi- 
ness, either, although their develop- 
ments with acrylonitrile could give 
them a good starting point. 

Rather, Cyanamid, Monsanto—and 
Carbide & Carbon—are more likely to 
go on looking for new ways to use 
actylonitrile. Judging from the chemi- 
cal’s brief history, all three should be 
able to come up with enough new uses 
to keep production moving at a good 
clip. 
¢ Expansion—In the past three years, 


| these companies have spent some $100- 


million to expand producing facilities 
for acrylonitrile. The biggest chunk 
of that expansion took shape in June, 
when Cyanamid opened a new plant 
near New Orleans. 

That plant alone doubled the U. S. 
productive capacity for the chemical 
to 200-million Ib. a year, and jumped 
Cyanamid from a 30-million-lb.-per- 
year producer—at its Warners (N. J.) 
plant—to 130-million Ib. All three 
companies had been bunched together 
since 1952: Monsanto’s Texas City 
plant could produce 35-million lb. per 


| year; Carbide & Carbon’s plant at In- 


stitute, W. Va., had the same capacity. 

When you look at the new things 
that acrylonitrile has been able to do 
in the past 12 years, and talk to pro- 
ducers about its ability to do still more, 
you begin to understand why industry 
is spending such sums for new plants. 
¢ Selfsealing Tanks—Take acrylonitrile’s 
tole in World War II-the first real 
chance the chemical had to show what 
it could do. The government used it 
in a rubber-like form—acrylonitrile rub- 
ber—to line aircraft gas tanks. It was 
the only synthetic that would stand up 
in a plane’s high-octane fuel tank. Its 
greatest beauty was its ability to seal 
up almost instantaneously when the 
tank was punctured by bullets. 

After the war, acrylonitrile had to 
find new markets. But—for acrylonitrile 
-that was easy: Acrylic fibers. Along 
tame Orlon and Acrilan—offspring of 
acrylonitrile—for such products as 
dresses, sweaters, underwear. 

It was also found that acrylonitrile 
mbber could work with the phenolic 
resins. The rubber-phenolic blend had 
the toughness and flexibility of rubber, 
plus the high tensile strength and good 
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ATTRACT 


attention 


SUBTRACT 


shipping costs 


COUNTERACT 


damage losses 


12 FACTORIES © 40 SALES OFFICES 


Write for booklet, 
“How To Merchandise with Corrugated Boxes.” 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 1, Ohio 

















7,125 men and women 
signed up to join those 


already saving for their 


financial security...” 


GEORGE H. COPPERS 


President, 
National Biscuit Company 





“There is no greater honor than partnership in an enterprise as important 
to a nation as the Payroll Savings Plan for United States Savings Bonds. 
We view our recent person-to-person canvass of employees in behalf of Bonds 
as practical patriotism. It supports our Government’s efforts to stabilize the 
value of the dollar. The campaign also benefited our employees. 7,125 men 
and women signed up to join those already saving for their financial security 


in this easy, automatic way.” 


The Payroll Savings Plan is the backbone of Series E 
Bond Sales. 8,500,000 employees in more than 45,000 
companies invest more than $160,000,000 in Savings 
Bonds every month. 


The person-to-person canvass is the keystone of The 
Payroll Savings Plan. In company after company person- 
to-person canvasses conducted by employees have in- 
creased participation to 60%, 70% —even 90% plus. 


Why don’t you conduct a person-to-person canvass 
in your company? Here are two, simple steps: 


e Tell the Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C., you want to con- 
duct a person-to-person canvass, they will show 


you how easy it is to install the plan. 


e Over your signature tell your men and women 
you are 100% behind the Payroll Savings Plan 
because it enables them to build personal security 
... it is a check on inflation and helps to stabilize 
the dollar . . . it has set up a reservoir of reserve 
purchasing power—over $37.5 billion—the cash 
value of Savings Bonds held by individuals at the 
end of July, 1954. The greatest reserve of purchase 
ing power this or any other country has ever had, 


Your phone call, telegram or letter to Savings Bond 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D.C., will bring prompt co-operation from your State 
Savings Bond Director. Act today. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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surface hardness of the phenolic resin. 

Acrylonitrile even had a hand in the 

development of the new soil condi- 
tioners. When Monsanto introduced 
Krilium, a couple of years ago, it was 
an acrylonitrile-derived product. Later, 
Monsanto switched away from acryloni- 
trile in Krilium production. 
e Hydrogen Atom—For the future, 
there seems to be limitless possibilities 
for reshaping old, familiar products in 
the same way that cvanoethylation has 
reshaped cotton. Cyanamid says that 
almost any compound that contains an 
active hydrogen atom is fair game. That 
opens the possibilities to such products 
as paper, leather, starch, proteins, and 
plastics. 

Even some of the synthetics them- 
selves can be improved by a reaction 
with acrylonitrile. A modified acryloni- 
trile resin gives nylon a slippery pro- 
tective coating, makes it easier to weave 
and harder to damage during the weav- 
ing process. 
eA Good Supply—Because acryloni- 
trile is a petrochemical, there seems 
little danger of its basic raw materials 
running short—even though production 
is soaring. And in the past year, its 
price has dropped—from 43¢ per Ib. 
in mid-1953, to its current 31¢ tag. 





Bombs Are No Problem 


The unusual structure above is a scale 
mode] of a new type of dismountable 
hangar previewed recently at the In- 
stitute of Design of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. The proposed 
structure, designed for the Air Force, 
would accommodate six B-36 bombers. 
It’s put together of prefabricated parts 
that fold up like an accordion for ship- 
ment. Its construction makes it prac- 
tically immune to bomb damage. Bomb- 
ing the hangar is like poking a hole 
in a spider web. 
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NEEDED: 310 Steers to Make 
A Million-Plus Tons of Steel ! 


Here’s a pair of belts seldom exceeded in size and pulling power: 
two skelp mill drive leather belts for a steel mill, 106’ and 94’ long, 
60 inches wide and three-ply, %’’ thick. 


So large that 310 steers, raised in the Franco-Swiss mountains where 
cattle grow thick, tough hides, had to be slaughtered to provide 
the leather. 


And so strong that they will produce—as VIM belts have been doing 
for years—well in excess of one million tons of steel. They’re sold on 
the basis of lower cost per ton of steel. 





Chances are you'll never need a belt anywhere near that size. But in 
the Houghton line you will find scores of other researched items that 
can serve your needs equally well—lubricants, rust preventives, 
quenching and cutting oils, surface active agents, packings. They are 
listed in our Product Index folder; write for it. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


NS 





Ready fo give you 
on-the-job service . . . 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Ocean water distillation will be used 
industrially for the first time by Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. at its $44-million 
power plant, now under construction 
at Morro Bay, Calif. 

eo 
Largest asbestos mill in the world 
opened this week in Asbestos, Quebec, 
Johns-Manville Corp. will operate it. 
More than one-third of the free world’s 
supply of asbestos fiber will be pro- 
duced there. 

s 
Steel expansion: U. S. Steel Corp. will 
spend between $4-million and $5- 
million to expand its Homestead Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

a 
Largest truck purchase on record was 
announced last week by Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York. It is buying 
3,000 specially designed new 14-ton 
pickup and delivery trucks—worth $9.5- 
million—from four major producers: 
1,000 Dodge trucks from the Fargo 
Motor Div. of Chrysler Corp., 1,000 


how can your product 
; from General Motors Corp., 500 from 
: ; Ford M so., and 500 f Inter- 
benefit from ’ . coods  -lcarlagr hg eo a 
CONSTRUCTIVE DESTRUCTION? 





These bearings didn’t fail in service. They were deliberately 
run to destruction or purposely dissected in the SKF 
Research Laboratory to prevent failures in service. 


Every day a large staff of scsf technicians, using the most 
up-to-date instruments and equipment, are searching for bet- 
ter steels, better heat treatment, better means of lubrication. 
They check production runs at random for dimensional ac- 
curacy, quiet running, length of life. They are using their 
bearing design knowledge to help other manufacturers im- 
prove the design of their products. They are helping sisF 
improve its own production methods and machines. 


So S0(SF’s constructive destruction works for you—helping 
make your product better, lower in cost, easier to sell, 


through the science of anti-friction. 103 Blanket Protection 


Self-feeding fires, the kind that are 
helped along by drippings from melted 
roofing materials, have been a matter of 
serious study throughout industry, par- 
ticularly since the big GM fire at Li- 
vonia. Here’s one approach: the roof of 
Ford’s new engine plant at Brookpark, 
Ohio, gets a treatment to retard fire. A 
blanket of Goodrich Koroseal plastic 
film is laid on the bare steel deck and 
topped with fibrous glass insulation and 
two ‘ayers of roofing felt. It’s designed 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS to keep the roofing materials from drip- 
} ping through. 





SiRF” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 
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NO SCREWS LOOSE HERE ! 


Put screws and nuts in bags made of film 
produced from Baxetite Polyethylene. 
Strong. Easily sealed. Keep moisture away. 
Attractive. “See-what-you-buy” appeal. Easy 
to stock, display and inventory. 

Quite a material —Baxe ire Polyethylene. 
All sorts of uses . . . in just about every indus- 
try you can think of. Manufacturers employ 
polyethylene for film, moldings, extrusions, 
castings, coatings, laminations. Better look 
into it. Could be just the material to get a 





new product winging. 
BAKELITE 
. “MARK 
T- 
4 olwatin iene 





Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 





“ BAKELITE COMPANY 

d A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

d 80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
d In Canada: 

> 
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PLUG 
IT IN 
AND TALK! 


Here is the Bogen 2-way inter-com that 
requires no wiring or installation. Just 
plug the stations into any electrical 
outlet, and your system is ready to save 
you countless hours of walking and 
waiting! Complete: $95.00. Write today 
for literature describing Bogen [) Twin 
Wireless inter-com system, [1] wired 
inter-com systems, [] paging systems, 
(J music systems, [J built-in home 
inter-coms, [1] public address systems. 
Dept. JJ, David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 
Ninth Ave., N. Y. 14. 


TWIN 
WIRELESS 
INTER-COM 




















@ Fast and dillgtectocy settle- 
ment of a fire-loss claim depends upon 
the available “proof of loss.” Your | 
Lloyd-Thomas appraisal — made be- | 
fore the fire — equips you with accept- | 
able and provable evidence of value. 
Send for booklet, ‘What. every business- 
man should know about fire insurance.” 
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CHARLES A. DANA, left, and Dana Corp. engineers show off their new Synchro-Verter 


automatic transmission for trucks. 


Dana goes after automotive business with a . 


Tee | Specialist's Strategy 


This week in Toledo, a blue-book list 
of auto makers are guests of Spicer 
Mfg. Div. of Dana Corp. at a 50th An- 
niversary open house. It isn’t a coinci- 
dence that Charles A. Dana (cover and 
above), chairman and chief executive 
officer of the company, has one of his 
new Synchro-Verter Drives on hand 
for the ceremonies. This new auto- 
matic transmission for trucks has been 
nursed along for formal announce- 
ment this fall. 

Introduction of the Synchro-Verter 
is one move in a carefully thought-out 
strategy for dealing with the problem 
that has been keeping auto parts sup- 
pliers awake nights: What can a 
company do when all the markets to 
which it sells its wares shrink notice- 
ably in just one year—and some even 
dry up like a desert stream? 

According to Dana, when the size 
of the pie is reduced, the only way to 
help yourself is to fight for a bigger 
slice. The tactics break down into 
three parts: (1) develop a_ highly 
\ ecialized product,-(2) produce it more 

ea ply than anybody else, and (3) 
sel] i to the companies who have the 


best prospects for *future business. 
Dana has been winning with this 
combination for a good many years. 


I. Integration 


The third point is especially im- 
portant today in the auto parts in- 
dustry. Not only do you have to make 
and sell a good product, you also have 
to bet on the winning customer. To 
make it more complicated, your cus- 
tomers are also your biggest compet- 
itors. And this competition intensi- 
fies when the market is tight. 

e Shrunken Market —Statistics show 
that the market is definitely smaller. 
Latest estimates from Detroit indicate 
that about 5.3-million cars and just un- 
der 1-million trucks and buses will 
be produced this year. For cars, 1954 
will be only the third best year in 
history—13.6% behind 1953 and 20.6% 
behind the peak year 1950. For trucks 
and buses it will be the poorest year 
since 1946. Put the figures together 
and you shave. a total that’s sixth best. 

The reasons behind the drops are 

significant. Early this year, new cars 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IMPACTER REPRESENTS 
A RADICALLY NEW CONCEPT OF THE FORGING 
PROCESS, WHICH, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
HISTORY, WILL MAKE AUTOMATION POSSIBLE 
IN THE FORGE SHOP AND FORGING POSSIBLE 
IN THE PRODUCTION LINE 


OR the first time in industrial history the fords sufficient flexibility to permit a variety OF 
automatic mass production of die forgings similar forgings to be made in the same imStalla- 
is now possible. I mbodying the basic operation tion with no extraordinary changes 1n tooling: 


common to the forge shop, the Cecomatic 


Basic to the process is the Chambersburg 


Process unites. them into a Continuous, self- : 


; IMPACTER, a radically new, revolutionary type 
regulating forging process free from manual = 


Ace : of hammer. It uses the high-velocity impact Of 
skills. Material flows from operation to opera- 


. ; horizontally opposed rams to strike the forging 
tion and is converted from stock lengths to PI BINS 


; stock simultaneously from both sides. Energy is 
completed forging without being touched or Ox 


handled by human hands. Yet, the process af- aeons peepretely ibsorbed in the ‘or and 
the impellers of the machine itself. There is a0 
shock or vibration typical of conventional forg- 
ing equipment. No massive foundations are 
required. IMPACTERS capable of producing 


forgings weighing from a few ounces to those 


weighing hundreds of pounds are available 


The Cecomatic Process fits into your plans for 


tomorrow's automated production. 


IC 


e 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY « CHAMBERSBURG ¢ PENNSYLVAMA 








Before you spend a] 
for LIGHTING, 
NOISE CONTROL, 
REMODELLING, 
or BUILDING... 


... Look at 
PX custi-luminus 
ceilings! 





THE OVERALL CEILING OF 
LIGHT THAT INCREASES 
OVERALL EFFICIENCY! 


Here is the trend in modern lighting! 
A solid ceiling of light that provides 
soft, shadowless illumination and 
also hides pipes, ductwork and 
sprinkler systems — it modernizes 
old and new buildings! 

Made of unbreakable, corrugated 
LUMI-PLASTIC with noise absorbing 
ACUSTI-LOUVERS, it is glareproof, 
clean and easy to keep clean— 
labeled’ by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for installation under existing 
sprinkler systems! 

its low cost is quickly offset because 
people see better, ,eel better, work 
better under an ACUSTI-LUMINUS 
CEILING. Already over 3500 in use. 


——— oe a 


on 

f Luminous Ceilings, Inc. 
Dept. 22, 2500 W. North Ave., Chicago 47, III. 
Tell me where I can see it! 


] Send me your free booklet containing complete 
| details about the ACUSTI-LUMINUS CEILINGSI 


Name and title. 
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“... the industry will be 
three years in crossing the 
valley of overproduction...” 

STORY starts on p. 104 


and trucks were at their highest levels 
in history. The cutback in production 
was necessary to allow the economy to 
digest the oversupply. The laws of 
supply and demand had been out of 
balance for a long while, first because 
of World War II, then the boom of 
pent-up civilian demand, then the 
Korean War. 

Under the impetus of these demands, 
the business of both the auto assemblers 
and parts’ suppliers boomed. Plants 
were expanded. Overtime was the 
order of the day. Wages increased, 
prices went up. An adjustment was 
long overdue. 
¢ Future—Whether or not the balance 
has been regained this year is the sub- 
ject of much debate. Everyone is con- 
vinced that auto production will level 
off on a plateau higher than before the 
war. Then it will begin to rise along 
with the expected increase in popula- 
tion, improvement in roads, and de- 
velopment of more advanced vehicles. 
But the question is how soon this rise 
will come. John E. Martin, new presi- 
dent of Dana Corp., predicts that the 
industry will be three years in crossing 
the valley of overproduction. 

This is the point at which the ele- 

ment of chance comes into the pic- 
ture. At the same time the pie has 
been shrinking, it has been split much 
differently. This year, General Motors 
Corp. and Ford Motor Co. will take 
82.9% of the passenger-car business. 
That leaves 12.8% for Chrysler and 
4.3% for all the independents. 
e Sales Problem—While General Mo- 
tors buys substantial amounts of parts 
from specialists, it also produces a lot 
of components itself. Even when it 
buys outside, it often demands “shop 
rights” so that it can produce the parts 
for itself, assuring a second source of 
supply in case of strikes. Ford buys a 
larger percentage outside, but it has 
been tending toward integration along 
much the same lines as GM. Chrysler 
and the Little Three have relied much 
more heavily upon outside parts sup- 
pliers. 

The companies that rely on Chrysler 
and the independents for the major 
share of their business have suffered 
this year. Companies, such as Dana, 
that have been able to supply a part 
or parts to GM or Ford are getting 
their wares into an increasing percent- 
age of the cars on the road. 

This makes a problem for parts 
makers: ‘They must produce quality 
at low cost. A maker might be able to 


fall down on a given unit for a smafj 
company that couldn’t afford to build 
a $15-million plant to make its own, 
But if GM or Ford is dissatisfied, it 
can—and will—move into the business 
itself. 


ll. Specialization 


The new Synchro-Verter is a good 
example of how Dana has met the 
problem. The new automatic trans 
mission is a combination of two Dana 
specialties: a synchronized mechanical 
transmission (which the company hag 
made for 30 years) and a_ hydraulic 
torque converter (which the company 
has made for the last 12 years). 

Truck transmissions is a field im 
which Dana is strong. It’s a field in 
which Dana’s major competitor, Borg- 
Warmer Corp. (BW-—Jul.18’53,p152), 
is also strong. But its a field in which 
the truck builders themselves are rela- 
tively weak. 
¢ Development—A crew of young 
engineers at Dana, led by E. J. Barth, 
A. H. Deimel, and E. W. Zingsheim 
(picture), spent three years redesigning 
and retooling to make the new Synchro- 
Verter. -A small pre-production run 
has already been put through, and pro- 
duction designs are now complete. The 
company expects to hit volume before 
the middle of next year. Dana is 
hoping that the new transmission may 
be just what the big boys are looking 
for to liven up the sagging truck mar- 
ket (BW —Sep.18’54,p95). 

A few samples of the Synchro-Verter 
have been in the hands of fleet opera- 
tors for the last year. Several have been 
driven 50,000 to 60,000 miles. 
¢ Selling Points—The big selling point 
for the Synchro-Verter will be better 
average speed—not greater top speed. 
The combination of converter and 
synchronized transmission enables the 
vehicle to accelerate through the low- 
speed range to a speed where easy 
shifts can be made with the small- 
stepped ratios. 

The converter is used whenever it has 
a decided advantage, such as starting, 
accelerating, maneuvering, creeping. 
The transmission locks into direct drive 
for higher speeds and long hard pulls. 
It insures that the truck is in the most 
efficient speed at all times, which 
means better gas mileage. By reducing 
shock loads, it increases the life of 
parts, reduces maintenance. 

There’s a safety angle, too. By re- 
ducing shifting to a minimum, a lot 
of the strain is taken off the truck 
driver. He has more time to concen- 
trate on the road. In addition, a very 
substantial increase in braking can be 
obtained by taking advantage of the 
converter’s hydraulic system. 

e Specializing—The highly specialized 
engineering required for turning out the 
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FASTEST THING IN 


SPEED NUTS turn up speaker ‘volume’ 


with 51% time saving! 


eoeeeeme 

RY tere 

4 6 OTT Heavy demand for the new Ezell Stereophonic 
Sound Speaker made it necessary for the Lone 

Star Plastics Company, Inc., Fort Worth, to 

find production short cuts. Produced for the Bishop-Green 
Manufacturing Company, Dallas, this in-a-car speaker for 
drive-in theatres was assembled with 15 Speep Nut brand 
fasteners. The result: faster, easier assembly with savings of 
51% in time, 34% in material costs! 

Push-On type SPEED Nuts are used in the installation of the 
three speakers, handle and hanger wire. These one-piece fas- 
teners eliminate costly threaded parts, are self-locking to pro- 
vide a bite-lock on smoothest, hardest surfaces. Tubular type 
Speep CuIps fasten the speaker case to its base. They snap in 
place by hand, are self-retained in stud-receiving position. 


Chances are similar SPEED Nut savings can be made in your 
own product assemblies. Call your Tinnerman representative 


for complete details! 





FASTENINGS® 








G i 


PUSH-ON TUBULAR 
SPEED NUT SPEED CLIP 


The use of Speep Nut brand 
fasteners results in substantial 
savings in assembly time, cost 
of materials, and materials han- 
dling. For example, SPEED Nuts 
eliminate costly threaded in- 
serts, make faster, easier attach- 
ments in blind locations and 
permit greater design flexibility. 
A complete range of types and 
sizes available. 














Send for your copy of SPEED NuT 
“Savings Stories,” and descriptive 
literature on the above fasteners. 
TINNERMAN Propwcts, INc., Box 
6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. In Great 
Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, 
Ltd., Treforest, Wales. In France: 
Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A.—7 rue 
Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). 











Higher outside stacking was made possible with a Towmotor Model 460 


Handling brick and tile was a costly, time-consuming job for a lead- 
ing producer of clay products. Now, with Towmotor Mass Handling, 
every pallet of brick moved means a solid saving! 

It’s an idea for you to consider. Find out how Towmotor MH can 
help solve the costly production, storage, shipping and receiving 
problems in your plant. Write for booklet, “How To Catch Man- 
Hour Thieves.” TowMoToR CorporaTion, Div. 210, 1226 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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...a@ system that was > 
free the automobile fro 
chain-drive handicaps . . “Sem 








STORY starts on p. 1 ‘ 













Synchro-Verter is the chief stock-ig 
trade of any parts’ supplier. By speciali 
ing in one complicated item, a_ party 
supplier is able to spread outlays for rg 
search and tools and dies over seve 
contracts. 

In the early days of the auto industry 
there was a fierce competitive strugglg 
for growth and survival. Companie 
tried to do everything themselves, bul 
the specialists proved it was cheaper t 
buy outside 

Dana’s specialty is power transmis 
sion. It all started in 1902, when th 
steam engine was at the zenith of its 
popularity. At that time, it was standard 
practice to hang the engine from the 
frame and to transmit power to the rear 
axle by means of sprockets and a chain, 
The chains were noisy—unbearably so at 
high speeds. They were unsightly, diffe 
cult to lubricate, and subject to break- 
age any time you picked up a stone on 
the dirt roads’ of that era. 

Clarence W. Spicer, while still a stu- 
dent at Cornell, designed a new type of 
transmission system that was to free the 
automobile from chain-drive handicaps. 
He designed a propeller-shaft drive and 
an enclosed universal joint. From these 
crawings, he built an experimental car 
and received a patent for his universal 
joint in 1903. In 1904 he left college to | 
set up shop manufacturing universal 
joints in Plainfield, N. J. By 1908, the 
Spicer Universal Joint—advertised widely 
as “A Swell Joint’’—was getting more 
business than it could handle. 

e Dana Comes In—In 1914, Charles 
A. Dana, a young (33-year-old) New 
York attorney who had served three 
terms in the state legislature, became 
interested in the company through fam- 
ily banking connections. On the advice 
of Charles W. Nash (then president of 
Buick Motor Car Co. and later organ- 
izer of Nash Motors Co.), Dana de- 
cided to invest in the company. In ] 
1916 he reorganized its corporate struc- | 
ture and became president of Spicer | 
Mfg. Corp. He served in that office 
until December, 1948, when he became 
chairman of the board. 

In 1946, the name of the company 
was changed to Dana Corp. in recogni- 
tion of his contributions. Under Dana’s 
management, the company had been 
diversifying, and it continued to do so. 
It has picked up a series of companies 
that also produced highly specialized 
auto components: Salisbury Axle Co., 
Parish Mfg. Co. (truck and auto 
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a new look 


NEW AVAILABILITY... 
SHAPES AND LENGTHS 
NEVER BEFORE EXTRUDED 
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Magnesium extruded shapes ready for immediate shipment. | 
, | 


at Magnesium! 


Designers and cost-conscious production men have found the answer to 
their problems in many applications with magnesium extrusions—now}| 
produced by new Dow facilities. Standard and special shapes, bars, rods] 
and tubing—all are readily available in alloys which save weight, add| 
strength, cut costs. Get information on magnesium from your nearest 
Dow sales office or write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


oa 


This coil of magnesium shé 





Inspector checking special ex- 
truded shapes offered in a wide 
variety of alloys and sizes. 


Magnesium bars, rods, shapes and 
tubing. Available in diameters or 
cross sections up to 10 inches. 


World’s first 84-inch magnesium 
coil mill now rolls sheet and plate in 
greater lengths and widths. 


started through the 84-inch c¢ 
mill as a one-ton rolling ingé 


rs Tenth Annual Meeting, The Magnesium Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. November 15-17 





you can depend on DOW_MAGNESIUM 


Here you see a typical installation of 
birch Weldwood Movable Partitions. 
Note how privacy is assured in mini- 
mum space. 


Beautiful paneled offices 
with movable wood partitions 


Unique interlocking feature of these 
real wood partitions lets you 
change office layouts overnight. 


LOW-COST CHANGE-OVER. With Weld- 
wood’s exclusive metal key construc- 
tion, you can rearrange your Office 
layout whenever required. 

BEAUTY OF FINE HARDWOOD paneling 
adds warmth and dignity to even the 
smallest office. Rich birch, walnut and 
Korina® woods harmonize with any 
decorating scheme; many other woods, 
such as mahogany, elm, oak and maple 
are available on order. 

LOW MAINTENANCE. Weldwood panels 
need only an occasional waxing to keep 
them looking bright and new always. 
SHUTS OUT NOISE. Fire-resistant panel 
core provides a noise barrier twice as 
effective as a 2 x 4 stud partition with 
metal lath and plaster on both sides, 


® 
» idweod 
MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
A product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE: Weldwood Parti- 
tion Panels are guaranteed for the life 
of the installation. 

SEND COUPON Now for more informa- 
tion or call any of the 73 United States 
Plywood or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods 
showrooms, in principal cities, 














Itlustration shows how metal keys 
slip into keyways to lock panel. 
Opening in key provides hidden 
space for B X cable. Spring clip 
on post cap snaps on, closing 
space between panels. 


Cutaway view of floor base as- 
sembly. Two leveling bolts per 
panel make adjustments eosy. 
Base plates may be had in 
matching woods or satin block 
Micarta®, 








United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Stree? 
New York 36, N. Y. BW-10-2-54 
Please send me free literature on Weldwood Mov- 
able Partitions and names of nearest distributors. 
Please send me free literature on Weldwood Fire 
and Stay-Strate® Doors. [) 


Nome. ....sseseees eeccccce eeccccocece eees 
Address...scccccccccececesesvers 
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Corp., Auburn Clutch Co., Marion 

Tool & Equipment Co. 

e Present Size—Today, Dana ranks 

about eighth among the companies that 

supply parts to the automobile industryq 
Roughly 90% of Dana’s dollar volume 

comes from sales of original equipment 
to auto producers; other companies 

higher on the list are big in nonauto- 

motive fields. For example, Bendix Avi- 

ation Corp. and Thompson Products, 

Inc., are important aviation industry 

suppliers. Borg-Warner Corp. is in ap- 

pliances. Budd Co. makes railroad pas- 4 
senger cars. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. makes building glass as well as auto 
glass. 

Dana employs about 7,000 people, 
operates 10 major plants in this coun- 
try, and has affiliates in Canada (Hayes 
Steel Products, Ltd.) and France (So- 
ciete Glaenzer Spicer). 

Net sales last year were $203-million, 
an all-time record. Sales for the first 
nine months of the fiscal year ended in 
August ran 20.7% behind last year, re- 
flecting the drop in auto and truck pro- 
duction and government business. How- 
ever, tax savings and the sale of an Eng- 
lish afhliate (Birfield Industries, Ltd.) 
actually boosted net profits by 1.2%. 


lll. Youth Movement 


Charles Dana is counting on new 
products, such as the Synchro-Verter, 
and his company’s engineering skill to 
secure a bigger slice of automotive busi- 
ness. But his ace in the hole is youth. 

Soon after the war, he started a 

search for young blood to infuse into 
the management of, the company. The 
men who had built up the business were 
nearing retirement age, and it was be- 
coming an old man’s company. Both 
Dana and company president Ralph E. 
Carpenter were approaching 70. Dana 
wanted a smooth transition so that he 
might devote more time to travel and 
his hobby of raising Shropshire and Me- 
rino sheep on his country estate at 
Wilton, Conn. 
e Reshuffle—About three years ago, 
young men—some from outside the 
company and more from inside—were 
moved into key spots throughout the 
organization. 

The top management was reshuffled. 
John E. Martin (48) was brought in 
from Firestone Steel Products Co. in 
1952 to become executive vice-presi- 
dent. Last Jan. 1, he became president, 
and Carpenter moved up to vice-chair- 
man of the board. These moves, along 
with retirements, give Dana Corp. an 
executive staff with an average age of 46. 

The same sort of changes were made 
all through the company. Plant general 
managers now average 41. A dozen or 
so hand-picked ex-Gls, with an average 
age of 32 are in training for executive 
positions. 
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HIGH -VISIBILITY 
COLORS 














A QUICK GUIDE TO 





Greater Pencil Value | 


Getting just the right pencil or eraser for each job saves time and 
trouble...costs no more! Which should YOU be using? 





A. ARTISTS, ENGINEERS, DRAFTSMEN! 18 con- 
trolled degrees, plus superb smoothness makes 
Microtomic the choice of men at the board. Sci- 
entifically balanced for perfect control. 


B. DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE choose Van Dyke 
for ultra-smoothness and its flat adjustable 
eraser. 


C. WRITERS ATTENTION! The extra black, thick 
lead Ebony writes smoothly on any paper. Per- 
fect for quick memos, sketches and layouts too. 


PAPER-MATED ERASERS 


LE 
esa.) D her Dyke...typists’ 
~ 7! choice for soft surface let- 
Se d terheads, tissues and car- 
bons. For harder surfaces 


use Comet. Both available 
with or without brush. 
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Pink Pearl cleans as it 
erases. Exceptional 
quality removes black 
pencil marks without 
roughening paper. 





Ruby firm and dura- 
ble for office forms. 
Erases black or col- 
ored pencil marks. 


Star Plastic Type 
Cleaner removes 
dirt and ink from 
typewriter keys, of- 
fice machines, rub- 
ber stamps, etc. 
Nothing to spill, 
keeps hands clean. 
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~ EBERHARD 
use <*> FABER 


MARKER “sinrace™ BLUE 575 


EBERHARD FABER USA. 6325 


LARD PARE 


: MONGOL “7th 648 





D. ACCOUNTANTS prefer 
neat figures. 
holds it! 


Thin-Rite for 
Sharpens to a fine point and 


small, 


E. A BOTTLE OF INK IN A PENCIL is safer and 
quicker to use. Noblot satisfies legal require- 
ments as well as your personal convenience. 


F. WRITES.ON ANY SURFACE-—glass, metal, plas- 
tic, cellophane, even movie films can be clearly 
marked with Marker paper-wrapped or me- 
chanical pencils. Popular colors. 








Re-Nu is paper-> 
wrapped, self-sharp- 
ening. For correcting 
originals and carbons. 
With or without brush. 


Singlex, the giant 7- 
inch pencil-shaped 
eraser sharpens in a 
pencil sharpener. Ex- 
cellent for ink or type 
marks. With or with- 
out brush. Vv 
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G. FOR WRITING 
The miraculous 


DRAWING, AND PAINTING! 

Mongol Colored Pencils. 36 

strong indelible leads. Ideal for 
charts, maps and color visuals. 

H. OFFICE PEOPLE PREFER COLORBRITE LEADS! 
In handsome “see-thru” plastic barrels. 12 bril- 
liant colors! 

J. THE MOST WANTED BUSINESS PENCIL in the 
world. The Miracle Mongol. Smoother 
writing! Blacker lines! Extra strength! Longer 
wear! Look for new Bull's Eye Marking! 


colors, thin 


new 


Kneaded Rubber picks 
up pastels, black lead 
or charcoal. Ideal on 
tissue thin surfaces. 


| Save Time and 
Twine with Eberhard 
Faber Rubber Bands. 
Strong, clean, de- 
pendable, stretch 7 
times their length. 


ERTS SING LEX CAA BA IS Tasers - 1007 


EBERHARD 
FABER =~» 
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Small Photo-Copies 


Cormac Industries, Inc., says that its 
new photo-copying machine, above, is 
the lightest and smallest on the market. 
It weighs 19 Ib., about half as much as 
other models, measures 8 in. by 10 in. 
by 10 in. Also, says the manufacturer, 
it is the lowest priced unit on the mar- 
ket: $359. 

It makes a negative copy in 9 sec. 
A positive copy takes longer, but still 
under a minute. Like other duplicating 
machines, this one requires special 
duplication paper. But the manufac- 
turer says that any kind of original 
paper can be put into the machine. 
Some duplicators require the original 
to be transferred to a special trans- 
lucent paper before it is put through. 

e Source: Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Merit awards: The Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts is dusting off an 
old idea that has been on the shelf 
since World War II. Starting this 
month, AIM will give awards for out- 
standing new products that have been 
developed by Massachusetts manufac- 
turers. 
+ 
A new single-station shell molding ma- 
chine that’s completely automatic and 
can turn out 40 shell molds per hour 
has been announced by Mechanical 
Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit. 
* 

Three new tubeless tires were an- 
nounced last week. General Tire & 
Rubber Co., just entering the field, 
says its new line will start at $44... . 
B. F. Goodrich Co.’s new Safetyliner 
will sell for the same price as a standard 
tire-and-tube combination. . . . Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.’s De Luxe 
Champion is said to eliminate squeal. 
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Setol Cleanser was waar it taxes 


TO MACHINE-SCRUB OILY FLOORS— 
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OIL AND 
GREASE 
SOLVENT 





Cuts operating time of 
the scrubbing machine 


Because Setol is specially com- 
pounded for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing, it 
must and does work faster than 
average alkaline cleansers. Setol 
saponifies and emulsifies grimy oil 
and grease instantaneously. The 
wetting agent in Setol floats the 
oil for fast, easy, and thorough re- 
moval by the vac of a combination 
machine or with a separate vac 
unit. And because Se¢ol stays fast- 
acting longer — does not spend its 
strength quickly as do ordinary oil and grease solvents — less is 
required to cham a given area. Thus Sefol saves on materials and, 
by speeding the cleaning process, cuts 
operating time of the scrubbing ma- 
chine . . . reduces labor costs . . , and 
saves on brushes. Best of all, Seto! gets 
floors oil-free clean! Also acts as a 
disinfectant (contains pine oil), and 
leaves a pleasant, clean aroma. 





@ A constant, fast-acting 
cleanser for machine- 
scrubbing cement, wood, 
wood block, metal, stone, 

and terrazzo floors 







@ Consistent use on cement 
floors prevents cement 
dusting .. . provides a 
finish that helps seal out 
waste materials 












lies cleans- 
po gen Pn and 
picks up — in 
ONE operation! 
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For demonstration, consultation, or lit- 
erature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3810A 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
# United States and Canada. 


Finnell 213P 
Scrubber-Vac 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing THachines 
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LETTER tells Jim Brown uncle’s estate has been settled, 2 
giving Brown 10,000 shares of Grunion Mfg. Co., cur- 


rently selling on market for $25 a share. 


= * 


3 SYNDICATE is set up to underwrite sale, after broker 
gets Exchange O.K. for secondary offering. For quick 
turnover, it offers stock at $25, under market close of $25.50. 


Exchange to digest at once. 


BROKER gets call from Brown, telling him to sell stock as quickly 
as possible. But broker knows 10,000 shares is too much for Stock 


DEAL is clinched; selling group splits $10,000; Brown’s $240,000 is 
less than he’d have received at market sale, but disposal of large block 
comes high when it’s done via . . » 


Secondaries: For a Quick Sale 


The Jim Brown in the transaction 
pictured above could be almost anyone. 

He’s just a fellow who really had that 
wealthy uncle—wealthy enough, at least, 
and thoughtful enough, to leave Brown 
at his death a chunk of securities of a 
medium-sized Midwestern manufac- 
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turer. But Brown never heard of Grun- 
icn Mfg. Co., and figures he could use 
some cash to get on his financial feet 
and start off in a big way. So he 
calls his broker, gives the word. The 
result is the transaction of which the 
pictures show just the high points. 


¢ Rule of Thumb—The first thing the 
broker has to do is to figure out the 
quickest way to move Brown’s stock. 
He takes a look at how heavy the trad- 
ing has been in Grunion. Not so active, 
he finds—around 6,500 shares a month. 
If Brown’s 10,000 shares were traded 
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Sf 
In CONSTRUCTION 


because of its light weight, insula- 
tion and fire, moisture, fungi and 
pest resistance ... movable parti- 
tions « folding partitions + interior 
curtain walls « residential doors « in- 
dustrial and garage doors « solar 
shades « advertising signs « lean-to 
bomb shelters « shelving, etc. 


WHAT REYNOCELL IS: = 
Reynocell panels are extremely light, strong, rigid, prefabri-* 
ts. They have a honeycomb core of resin- = 
paper t which aluminum facings are. 
securely bonded ce 


ITS PROPERTIES: 


Typical, based on 4” thick panels. Comparably favorable 
properties 
Weight— 1.46 Ib ‘s 
Bending Strer 
load on 
Deflection—'%’ with 47 It q. ft. of uniformly distributed ~ 
foad « ) 


ply to other thicknesses 
y 













f uniformly distributed + 
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For 
PORTABLE 
EQUIPMENT 


because of its light 
Brag, wo N weight and structural 
3 o strength... billboards « 
pallets « platforms « stage scenery « 
trailer and truck body parts « 
work stands, etc. 












& ™~ For 
,» INSULATED 
= STRUCTURES 


) because of its excellent 
thermal insulation, light 
weight and strength... 
liners for refrigerator trucks and 
cars «walk-in refrigerators « refrig- 
erated vending machines « ship- 
ping containers « oven jackets « 
heat baffles « preheating chambers 
¢ chicken incubators «. bakery 

_ proof boxes, etc. 


For 
FURNITURE 


because of its modern 

beauty, light weight 

ioe and fire and moisture 

- resistance ... desks 
and tables « cabinets « drafting 
boards « bed ends « store fixtures 
e portable bars, etc. 
































REYNOLDS Engineering Service 


Reynolds engineers are working with a number of manu- 
facturers on a variety of applications. Their assistance is 
also available to help you apply the many advantages of 
Reynocell Panels to — products. 

Call your nearby Reynolds office listed under “‘Alumi- 
num”? in classified phone directories. Or write for more 
complete information and answers to your design ques- 
tions. New applications and test data that may be helpful 
to you are accumulating every day. Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2585 So. Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


*T.M. registered 
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REYNOLDS QR ALUMINUM 


DESIGN HAS 


ALUMINUM™M IN MIND 
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The typical worker of the North- 
ern Plains was born with a silver 
screwdriver in his mouth and cut 
his teeth on a pair of pliers. He’s 
one of the most adaptable factory 
hands in the world. 


Here in the green and golden land 
of Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and western Wisconsin, high 
roductivity per worker is an accepted 
act and a co-operative, friendly out- 
look is a way of life. 


Highly educated (as in Minnesota 
where schools are rated among the best 
in the nation) .. . fiercely patriotic 
(like Iowans who were among the tops 
in numbers serving in World War Tl) 
..» workers of the Northern Plains are 
steady, reliable employees. 


A sturdy, predominantly German- 


THe NORTHERN PEAINS 





ssihern Plaine 





Scandinavian heritage and an invigor- 
ating, healthy climate make absentee 
rates in the Northern Plains an em- 
ployer’s dream. 


Coupled with a ready supply of highly 
desirable workers, the Northern Plains 
offers an abundance of natural re- 
sources—agricultural products . . . iron 
ore, gypsum and gold... plenty of 
water ... and economical, dependable 
natural gas, supplied through the more 
than 8,000 miles of pipelines of the 
Northern Natural Gas Company. 


A network of major railroads, freight- 
ers from the nation’s second busiest 
port, and round-the-world air service 
transport the raw materials and finished 
products of the Northern Plains to the 
4 borders of the nation . . . and of 
the world. 


There’s an ideal spot in the Northern 
Plains for almost any industry. If 
you’re relocating a plant, opening a 
branch, or pioneering a new industry, 
consider the advantages of the Northern 
Plains. Our Area Development Depart- 
ment can help you locate. Write North- 
ern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


orthern 


TURAL GAS 








. 


These Are the Northern Plains States: MINNESOTA 
IOWA - NEBRASKA e« THE DAKOTAS + WISCONSIN 
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all at once over the floor of the ex- 
change, the market for Grunion would 
collapse under the weight. Theorcti- 
cally, of course, Brown could say sell it 
and never mind what it brings. But 
that would be pure insanity. 

If it ever should happen, Brown’s 
broker probably would be disciplined 
by the Exchange for irresponsible be- 
havior. Brown himself probably would 
be investigated by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission on the suspicion 
that he was trying to manipulate the 
market. 

And so he concludes that a secondary 
offering is called for. It is considered a 
good rule of thumb for secondaries that 
the block of securities to be sold must 
be larger than a month’s volume of 
regular trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
¢ Soundings—The broker also takes a 
look at the price range of Grunion, and 
gets from Brown an idea of what Brown 
wants to net per share on the deal. 
The broker is careful to explain to 
Brown that commissions on secondaries 
are quite a bit higher than normal Stock 
Exchange commissions. That’s because 
the underwriters assume the selling risk, 
while paying Brown a stipulated price. 
And the cost of selling, and of organiz- 
ing and managing the syndicate, are not 
ordinarily incurred in a straight sale on 
the Exchange floor, where there is no 
prearranged price. 

The broker can go beyond just a look 

at trading volumes and prices, if he 
wants. He can sound out a number of 
brokers and dealers to see if the stock 
could be handled across the Big Board— 
that is, whether they have customers 
willing to buy the stock in sufficient 
numbers to clean up Brown’s block. 
He will probably get a rather vague 
answer—customers are hard to pin 
down, especially when there are too 
many ifs and buts. So the broker de- 
cides to make application to the Ex- 
change for a secondary distribution. 
e Weighings—The Exchange, before 
granting approval, will weigh the same 
factors the broker considered—and it 
may come up with a different answer. 

The Exchange might say the number 
of shares isn’t large enough for a sec- 
ondary, that the stock should be moved 
instead via a special offering. In a spe- 
cial offering, the block would be traded 
on the floor of the Exchange, by mem- 
bers of the Exchange exclusively, but at 
a set price as in a secondary. The sec- 
ondaries are not transacted on the Ex- 
change floor, and over 5,000 members 
of the National Assn. of Securities 
Dealers get a crack at them. 

The commissions in a special offer- 
ing are not so large as in a secondary— 
usually because the number of shares 
involved is smaller. 

Special offerings aren’t used nearly 
so much as secondaries. Investment 
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International 
leads again! 


With 4 Great New All-Truck 
Features for America’s Only 
All-Truck Light-Duty Models 


INTERNATIONAL—Wworld famous for truck 
value and all-truck engineering —now 
brings four big quality advancements to 
the light-duty field! Now — with new en- 
gines, new handling ease and perform- 
ance —INTERNATIONAL sets a new high 
in light-duty truck value! See these new- 
est features at your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch—see how much more 
an all-truck INTERNATIONAL provides! 











New Tubeless Tires 


Now standard equipment on all ONE HUNDRED 
Series models! Provide great new safety and freedom 
from tire troubles. Lessen the danger of blowouts and 
punctures. Operate with less noise. 


New Automatic Transmission 


The last word in automatic drives! Provides extra pull- 
ing power for smooth, fast starts under load — offers 
direct gear drive in high for economy equal to conven- 
tional transmission. Saves driver energy. Reduces 
engine, drive-line and tire wear. Cuts maintenance ex- 
pense. Available for all light-duty models, at extra cost. 


New Overdrive Transmission 


INTERNATIONAL-tested, INTERNATIONAL-proved to 
provide outstanding light-duty truck economy. Reduces 
engine speed—increases engine life—saves on gasoline, 
oil and maintenance expense. Well worth the low extra 
cost in all ONE HUNDRED and R-110 Series models. 


New Power Steering 


Truck-designed, truck-built to combine finger-tip-easy 
parking and maneuvering with true, solid “feel of 
the wheel.” Safety-engineered to provide conventional 
steering in event of power failure. A low-cost optional 
extra, available on all light-duty models. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 





See the season’s new TV hit, “The Halls of Ivy,” with the Ronald Colmans, Tuesdays, CBS-TV, 8:30 p.m., EST, starting October 19th. 


international Harvester Builds McCORMICK ®Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks...Industrial Power. ..Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


‘Standard of the Highway 









































































Townsend has expanded 
its Technical Sales De- 
partment to help you in 
your constant effort to improve 
your product, reduce unit costs 
and speed assembly. Here, a group 
of specialists works as a unit to 
devise the most economical and 
efficient methods of product as- 
sembly for all industry. 

These men can serve you in 
several ways. They will visit your 
plant as fastening consultants to 
your design engineers and oper- 
ating men. They will analyze a 
particular product and design 
special parts for it or suggest use 
of standard products in the as- 
sembly. 

You may want them to study 
your entire production line for 
improved assembly techniques— 
they will even design a single part 
to solve a specific problem. 

Another way to obtain the serv- 
ices of this department is to send 
drawings and samples of specific 
items for suggestions as to how 








they can be produced more eco- 
nomically. 

Back of the Technical Sales De- 
partment is a company with 
nearly a century and a half of 
wire drawing and cold-forming 
experience. More than 10,000 
standard and special parts and 
fasteners are produced regularly 
by Townsend. 

In addition to the wide range 
of products and design experience 
at your command, Townsend has 
the tremendous capacity to pro- 
duce 60-million pieces a day. This 
means you can depend upon 
Townsend to keep pace with your 
production lines since, in its sev- 
eral plants, there are enough ma- 
chines of any type to handle a 
variety of long production runs 
simultaneously. 

To learn how you may effect 
substantial savings in material 
costs, speed production and im- 
prove your product, write today 
for illustrated bulletin or use the 
coupon below. 


Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


























in Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., G que, Ontario 
TOWNSEND COMPANY Name. Title _— 
Boles Department 
New Brighton, Pa. Company 
Please send Technical Sales Street__ 
Department Bulletin TL-98. 
City— Zone__ State__ 





houses, of course, would rather resort 
to a secondary when possible, because 
of the handsome commissions. The 


Exchange, though, likes special offerings | 
because its member firms get an ex. | 


clusive crack at the sale. 

¢ Roundup—Suppose Brown’s broker 
gets a green light for a secondary on 
Grunion Mfg. Next step is to round 
up a group of dealers to underwrite the 
stock. The group analyzes the security 
carefully, eyes its price movement over 
long periods, carefully dopes out what 
the dealers’ concession will be on the 
sale—what discount will be offered from 
the closing price on the Big Board to 
entice prospective buyers. 

The underwriters are securities deal- 
ers who act much like wholesalers of or- 
dinary merchandise. In effect, they 
hand out the stock on consignment to 
the “selling group” of retail securities 
dealers, who then go out and beat the 
bushes for buyers. If it doesn’t sell, the 
underwriters are stuck with it. 

In the fee splitup, the sellers get 
the lion’s share. In a secondary of 280,- 
000 shares of Atlantic Refining Co. this 
year, there was a syndicate of 80 under- 
writers and a like number of sellers, 
ramrodded by New York’s Lehman 
Bros. Fees of $1.65 per share were di- 
vided like this: 15¢ to the syndicate 
management, 35¢ to the underwriters, 
$1.15 to the sellers. 

¢ Risks—The group gets set. At the 
ciose of trading on a day when the clos- 
ing price of Grunion will give them a 
fee in line with their calculations and 
give Brown what he wants to net on 
the deal, they announce the secondary 
offering. : 

The syndicate, however, runs some 
risks. One is the risk of not being able 
to move the stock at the set price. 
Moreover, practically every secondary 
is stabilized—that is, the offering price 
is protected by either buying or selling 
shares of the security in the market. 
The group tries to put a floor under 
the price of the security, and often will 
take a short position in the stock, prior 
to the offering, then bolster the market 
price of the stock by covering its short 
position whenever needed. Occasion- 
ally, as happened in the Atlantic Refin- 
ing secondary, it is necessary to cover 
the short position at a rising market 
price, thus trimming some of the syn- 
dicate profit on the deal. 
¢ Happy—The outcome of a successful 
secondary, such as Brown’s, is usually 
happy all around. Brown gets his cash— 
less than the market price, but quicker 
than he could get it any other way. He 
doesn’t have to filter the stock onto the 
Exchange a few shares at a time. The 
underwriters, sellers, and managers 

garner commissions maybe four or five 
times the normal Exchange rate (under 
Exchange rules, the commissions must 
be at least twice the regular rate). 
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«Big Deals—Brown’s example shows 
how an individual might use a second- 
ary offering. But the biggest users of 
the device—and this is the reason sec- 
ondaries are now larger than ever—are 
investment trusts, pension funds, and 
insurance companies. It’s mainly these 
institutional investors that nearly 
doubled the dollar total of secondaries 
in the first half of this year over the 
same period of 1953, though there were 
13 fewer offerings in number. 

In 1953’s first half, 108 transactions 
accounted for $55.9-million; the 95 see- 
cndaries in the first half of this year 
represented $90.6-million. 

It’s not only little known stocks that 
are traded in secondaries. One of the 
biggest such offerings occurred this year, 
involving 1-million shares of Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. Others this year 
offered shares of Standard Oil (N.J.), 
Pillsbury Mills, Anheuser-Busch, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 
¢ Newcomers—Secondary offerings as 
they work today didn’t exist before the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, didn’t 
really get going until 1939. The New 
York Stock Exchange has complete 
records only from 1937. It was the 
postwar growth of investment trusts 
and other institutional investors that 
brought in the huge chunks of stock 
now sold via secondaries. In 1939, 49 
secondaries recorded by the Big Board 
represented a total of 400,000 shares. 
Through mid-September this year, the 
Exchange had recorded 41, with a total 
of 3,233,439 shares (only secondaries 
involving listed securities are recorded 
by the Exchange). 

The year 1940 was a landmark for 
secondaries. The British government, 
needing dollars to build defenses, took 
over shares of U.S. companies held by 
British nationals. Many of these blocks 
were sold in New York through sec- 
ondary offerings, and the original own- 
ers were paid in pounds sterling. 

In the present setup, if a secondary 
involves “hot stock”—a block represent- 
ing some measure of control of a com- 
pany—the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission must approve it. 
¢ Offshoots—The spread of the second- 
ary offering has given rise to two simi- 
lar devices: the special offering, and the 
exchange distribution, both carried out 
on the floor of the Exchange. 

The exchange distribution is used 
mostly by large investment houses. 
Usually, the investment house gathers 
up, within its own organization, enough 
buy orders to cover one sell order for 
a fairly sizable block of stock not con- 
sidered big enough for a special or a 
secondary. There’s no set price, how- 
ever. The investment house just 
watches the ticker until the security 
approaches a price it deems attractive, 
then crosses its buy orders and its single 
sell order at that price. 
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Big savings turn up in unexpected 
places when you examine the cost 
of producing small parts and fas- 
teners. That’s what happened when 
a Townsend engineer suggested 
that this small spacer stud could be 
produced by the Townsend method 
of cold-forming at one-third the 
cost of the former method. Result 
—a cool $18,000 clipped from pro- 
duction costs and a tougher, 
stronger part. 

This is possible because the 
Townsend method is fast. And all 
the raw material went into the 
part, none was cut away as scrap. 
As a result, more pieces per pound 
of metal were produced, resulting 
in additional economy. 

Townsend parts have high re- 
sistance to shock and fatigue be- 
cause cold-forming increases ten- 



























+ Townsend made this automotive 
part at a savings of $18,000 per year 


sile strength. The flow lines of the 
metal follow the contours of the 
piece instead of remaining in a sin- 
gle plane, as with machined parts. 
Cold-forming strengthens the 
threads and eliminates stock notch- 
ing. Close size tolerances and ex- 
cellent surface finish are character- 
istic of Townsend parts. 

As “The Fastening Authority,” 
Townsend produces 60-million 
pieces daily —regularly makes more 
than 10,000 special and standard 
fasteners and parts. With this ca- 
pacity and the experience of 138 
years of metal working to draw 
upon, Townsend engineers will help 
you reduce your material and as- 
sembly costs. Ask to have one of 
them call. For more information 
use the coupon below or write for 
illustrated bulletin. 














wnsend 


’ COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 














Sales Department Name. Title 

New Brighton, Pa. m 

Please send without obliga- ee 

tion “Special Cold-Formed Street 

Fasteners and Small Parts” 

Bulletin TL-89. City. Zone State 
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$ 22,612 
—16,080 
> 6,532 


That 5 minute talk 


SAVED 
$6,532 on fuel 


It’s tough on the BTU Burglar, but the 


word is getting around just the same... 
that industrial furnaces don’t have to 
burgled for billions of BTU’s— 
worth thousands of dollars—per year. 
Typical example: A bolt manufac- 
turer relined three furnaces with 
lightweight B &W Insulating Firebrick. 
Analysis of fuel cost per ton of steel 
reveals that the B&W linings save 
$6,532 per year, compared with the 
ordinary heavy firebrick linings in 
the plant's other furnaces. 
Heavy furnace linings waste your fuel 
dollars two ways: They soak up and 
hold large quantities of heat which are 
lost when the furnace is cooled; and 
they conduct and lose too much heat 
through the walls. Lightweight insulat- 
ing firebrick, containing millions of 
tiny air cells, heat up and cool quickly, 
absorbing and storing very little heat. 
Also, they resist heat flow, keeping it 
—— the furnace to do productive 
work. 


If you want to save on fuel, your 
logical choice is the lightest weight re- 
peng | you can buy—lightweight 
B&W Insulating Firebrick. 
Investigate now so that you can try 
B &W Insulating Firebrick next time 
you reline your furnace or kiln. Write 
today for complete facts or contact 
the B&W Refractories Engineer in 
your locality. 
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Auto Loans: 




















The finance companies’ share gets bigger... 


... at the banks’ expense 
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Oovsiness wees 


Banks Play Second Fiddle 


Finance companies, as the chart 
shows, have grabbed back their lion’s 
share of the auto financing business. 
And they are steadily increasing their 
margin over the commercial banks. 

Apparently, the finance companies 
have pretty thoroughly reversed the 
trend in which the banks actually pulled 
ahead just after the war. 

Between them, the finance companies 
and the banks handle a very large part 
of all loans on new and used cars. And 
the figures tell the story of the struggle 
between them. 

In 1940, commercial banks had a 
total of $615-million in outstanding 
auto loans, a scant third of the $1.9- 
billion held by the finance companies. 
But the war changed conditions and 
notably eased the choosiness of bank 
loan departments. As a result, in 1947 
the banks led the finance companies 
with 54% of the new business they did 
between them. 
¢ Reversal—The tide turned in 1948, 
with the finance companies creeping 
into a 51% lead on new business. By 
last July they had increased their margin 
to 63%, with $626-million in new loans 
compared with $393-million. For the 
same month the finance companies had 
a total of $5.4-billion in loans outstand- 
ing; the banks had $3.8-billion. 

There are several reasons for the 
edge held by the finance companies: 

¢ The big finance companies— 
such as General Motors Acceptance 


Corp., C.I.T. Financial Corp.’s subsidi- 
ary, Universal C.1.T. Credit Corp., and 
Commercial Credit Co.—offer package 
finance plans that can be picked up at 
the dealer’s salesroom when the car is 
bought. The package includes an in- 
stallment payment plan, credit life in- 
surance that pays off the balance due 
if the car buyer dies, a credit certificate 
for repairs, bail bond if the buyer is 
arrested for an auto violation, and 
collision and fire insurance. The finance 
companies have offices all over the coun- 
try where the car buyer can go for help 
in an emergency. 

e The finance companies get a big 
share of the business that is rejected by 
the more choosy banks. Banks take a 
long look at prospective borrowers; 
many of them won’t make loans on old 
cars. 

e Many auto dealers favor the 
finance companies, which in turn pay 
them compensation for their trouble. 
These payments average around $30 
per car, covering (1) a commission for 
bringing in the loan, (2) a fee for the 
clerical work involved, and (3) com- 
pensation to the dealer who, in most 
cases, assumes part of the liability if 
the buyer fails to pay off. 


e More Than Half—The National 
Automobile Dealers Association has 


pointed out how important these fi- 
nance company fees are to the dealers 
in times like these when profit margins 
have been shaved. NADA figures show 
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World's largest high-alloy weld is G7 square inches... 
IT’S BEING DONE AT CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 


In a blinding shower of sparks two solid steel 
railroad car axles can be welded into one 
length in only 108 seconds...or... 


Two heavy-wall alloy steel tubes 20” in 
diameter, 1” wall, can be joined with a weld 
that is actually as strong as the tube walls. 


In the Cleveland Pneumatic plant, the world’s 
largest and most powerful general-purpose 
flash-butt electric-resistance welding machine 
is now at work joining aircraft components. 
This machine can butt weld high-alloy steel 
pieces having a total cross-sectional area of 
as much as 67 square inches. With low-carbon 


material, this area can be as large as 100 
square inches. 


A limited amount of our custom welding 
equipment is available now on a contract 
basis. It can be useful to manufacturers who 
have the problem of getting highest-quality 
welds of all areas on high-alloy steels. 


Write for Booklet B-104, 
which describes this ma- 
chine and its capacities, and 
also tells you how our 
Contract Welding Depart- 


ment can work for you. 





Cleveland Pneumatic 


Zo0€ Compang, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO | 


Department B-104 


BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS e AIR-OIL IMPACT ABSORBERS © World’s Largest Manufacturer 











of Aircraft Landing Gears 























































































This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by 
means of the Offering Circular, which should be read prior 
to any purchase of these Bonds. 


$52,000,000 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Company 
Collateral Trust 4% Bonds 


Dated October 1, 1954 


Price 99/2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Offering Circular are obtainable from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


September 24, 1954. 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York, NV. Y. 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Due October 1, 1984 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
































REVOLVATOR 


® $1.0714 per share on 

RED GIANT the 4.30% Convert- 
features ible Preferred Stock. 

Safety-Ease Common Stock dividends and 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 


Write for the full facts today. 






Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Sept. 3, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 

$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 





































dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
Oct. 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness September 15, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
September 3, 1954 
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that in the first sixth months of thig 
year, dealers had operating profits before 
taxes amounting to 1.9% of sales; fi 
nance company payments were moré 
than half of the total, or 1.1% of sales, 
Without the payments the dealers 
would have operated on the slim pick 
ings of 0.8% of sales. 

In the plushier days of first-half 1953, 
before-tax profits had averaged 4.4% of] 
sales, but at that time NADA made no 
breakdown of finance fees. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 








The new U.S. Treasury notes offered 
last week drew bids of $8.1-billion, just 
double the dollar amount of notes avail- 
able (BW —Sep.25’54,p52). The notes 
bear 13% interest, maturing May 15, 
1957. The interest is the lowest in 10 
years for such notes. 

i 
Allstate Insurance Co., a subsidiary of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., goes into the fire 
insurance business in New York State 
on Oct. 11. The company operates in 
22 other states, and expects to offer 
rates some 20% lower than those now 
charged by other companies operating 
in New York. 

& 
Rail earnings: Pennsylvania RR, heart- 
ened by August’s net earnings of $2-mil- 
lion, announced that its directors would 
consider dividend action at the Oct. 27 
meeting. The last dividend was 75¢ 4% 
in December, 1953 . . . N. Y. Central 
earned $828,750 in August, which cut 
its net loss for the year to $6.2-million. 
Last vear the road had a net income 
of $22.7-million for the first eight 
months. 

= 
Indiana plans to offer $225-million 
worth of turnpike bonds in December 
te finance the Chicago-Indianapolis toll 
road, according to Albert J. Wedeking, 
executive director of the Indiana Toll 
Road Commission. Like the $280-mil- 
lion issue floated by the state last vear, 
the 40-year bonds will be secured by 
revenues from the new road. 

€ 
Eastern Airlines will double its 1953 
dividend rate with payment of 25¢ for 
the last quarter of this year. Previ- 
ously, the airline had paid 50¢ annually, 
in two 25¢ payments. 


* 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. has obtained 
a loan of $70-million for use as working 
capital in a program to expand capacity 
and output. Of the total, $25-million 
is being loaned Studebaker-Packard by 
three insurance companies on 20-year 
4% notes. The remaining $45-million 
is being obtained from a group of 21 
commercial banks headed by Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 
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Pouring Aloyco valves at Bloomfield, N. J. foundry of Alloy Steel Products Company 

















Better castings at lower cost... 


These foundrymen are pouring molten stainless steel 
into thin shell molds made of sand bonded with a 
Borden phenolic resin. Result—a better casting at a 
lower cost. Why? First, shell molds afford substantial 
savings in foundry space and sand handling costs be- 
cause three of these light yet strong molds fit in each 
hopper whereas conventional casting methods require 
a large, much heavier flask of packed sand for each 
mold. 

And there are even further savings! Shell mold 
castings can be made so well finished and so dimen- 
sionally stable, as cast, that many machining and fin- 
ishing operations are eliminated. As a result, the cost 


ADHESIVES * CASEIN * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RESINS * POLYMERS * MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


of a finished casting is often cut 50% and more using 
shell-mold methods. 

If you buy castings, let us tell you more about shell 
molding ...and the foundries who use this method. 
Write now to The Borden Company, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept. BW-104, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, MX 
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The Long Bull Market 


Sept. 4, 1953= 100 


Rae 3 1 5 
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s S$ & P's 
50 Industrials 


Stock Rise Here 


195311954 


5 2 7 4 


@ote: Standard & Poor's Corp.; London Financial Times. 
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The Reaction Fails to Appear 


If bulls could grin like Cheshire cats, 
they'd be doing it on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In New York, stocks have been 
climbing for a full year; Standard & 
Poor’s index of 50 industrials hit a 
new high last week. The rise in Lon- 
don is even older, since mid-1952; and 
there, too, last week the London Finan- 
cial Times’ index of ordinary shares 
reached an all-time peak. 

The bears, of course, continue their 
discordant note, but their voices are 
worn with the warning that there must 
be some sort of reaction soon, even if 
it is merely a technical adjustment. 
They keep on saying it; but there has 
been no serious setback since the rise 
began. 

Indeed, in New York the shares in 
the S&P’s index have picked up 47% 
in value in a year. 

Some observers think that each of 
the markets is giving the other some 
sort of a boost, with the rise of Lon- 
don shares spurring confidence in New 
York, and vice-versa. 
¢ The Top?—In London, though, the 
suspicion is growing that the prices 
there may be close to their peak. Bears 


124 


and weary bulls recall that in 1952 
there was a European trade recession; 
stocks anticipated a recovery, and 
haven’t looked back since. They are 
convinced that an adjustment is over- 
due, just as in New York. 

An underlying early reason for the 
London stock climb, some observers 
say, was the fact that the inflationary 
rise in business earnings could not be 
reflected in dividends, first because of 
Socialist restrictions and later because 
management set up extra reserves in 
fear of further inflation. 

Inflation actually stopped in London 
about 1952, thus freeing large business 
funds. And dividends now have been 
gradually adjusted to current earnings. 
Thus, the bears argue, there is no fur- 
ther incentive from this quarter for a 
continued market rise. 

e Supports—There are, however, spe- 
cial factors that give stocks added 
strength in London: 
¢ The restoration of cheap money 
after the enforced credit squeeze of 
1951-52. This has upped governments 
since mid-1952, and created a lower 
yield basis for the whole market. 
¢ Several strong syndicates raided 


old-fashioned businesses with large po- 
tential assets by offering good prices 
to stockholders. They gained control, 
ousted managements, wrote up assets 
and raised dividends. This happened 
extensively in stores. The index of 
store shares rose 124% in the past 24 
months, and played a large part in 
advances of the over-all indexes. 

e Breakdown—The Investors Chronicle 
indexes, breaking the market down into 
industrial groups, show the following 
increases over a year ago: plastics up 
38%: cinemas 63%; automobiles 58%; 
newspapers 56%; aircrafts 48%. 

“The outlook for industrial produc- 
tion in Britain is a slow, steady expan- 
sion for a year or two, but with profits 
becoming more erratic,” one London 
observer says. “As next year’s elections 
approach, the possibility of a Socialist 
comeback is bound to depress markets. 
The bull market’s end, thus, could 
come within the next three or four 
months. 

“London is viewing the Wall Street 
share outlook with increasing caution 
as many see American business activity 
moving sidewise, and under growing 
competitive pressure.” 
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BIG NEWS for all industry! 


PRICES REDUCED 


over 12% on popular widths of 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


CELLOPHANE TAPE [iia <3. 


1 Sot - 4% x RE 
TRANSPAREN 







waz f & Pad 












rend 


@ Big savings for you on both transparent and colored cellophane tape! 
@ Reductions on rolls in most popular lengths and widths! 
@ Same high quality “Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape you've always used! 



















Increased industrial usage together with improved ORDER “Scotch” Cellophane Tape at 
production techniques makes these big savings new low prices from your regular 


possible now! tape supplier! 


CELLOPHANE TAPE... one of 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PRESSURE- 
0 SENSITIVE 
TAPES 


for industry, trademarked .... ie 














7 
The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minn, General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., S 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ontario, Canada. 
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ayahout Control Engineering 


YMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 


a 


Control Engineering can help you expand 





your sales in this Fast Growing Market 





The September issue of CONTROL ENGINEERING cul- 
minated ten years of research on the part of McGraw-Hill 
to determine the direction and scope of a magazine de- 
signed to serve the automatic control field. 


The success of this undertaking is evident, in part, in 
the comments received from many of its more than 16,000 
subscribers — the engineers and technically-trained man- 
agement men who initiate, specify and approve the pur- 
chase of control systems and components for business 
and industry. 


Ninety-six companies established invaluable franchises 
for their products in this market by placing advertising 
space in the September issue. 


Ask to see a copy of “Important Facts About CONTROL 
ENGINEERING.” It will give you some of the dimensions 
of the market served by CONTROL ENGINEERING, and it 
will show how this new advertising medium can help build 
sales for you in 1955. 


: | : ue closes November {st Co Nn T rol 


ENGINEERING 


INSTRUMENTATION AND AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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269.9 
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286.4 
311.3 
377.8 ° 
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336.0 
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Under '53, but Holding Firm 


July incomes stood just 1.1% under 
July, 1953, the record high, according 
to BUSINESS WEEK’s Composite of Re- 
gional Income Indexes. In four regions 
—Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and Dallas—incomes were still above 
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year-ago levels. In other regions, the 
year-to-year declines were mostly small, 
the exceptions being Philadelphia and 
Cleveland—both down 5.6%. 

From June to July, U.S. incomes as 
a whole remained unchanged. Changes 


for the separate regions ranged narrowly 
from —1.4% in Chicago to +1.8% in 
Atlanta. In sum, income held the gains 
made in May and June, and appeared 
to be settling down at this level—ac- 
tually a very high one. 
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This semi-automatic set-up at Eastman Manufac- 
turing Co. doubled production and eliminated 
fatigue in milling bakelite magneto parts. 





A simple installation cut lathe time on steel 
ordnance parts from 90 to 10 seconds per piece 
at Joseph Pickard’sSons of Philadelphia. 


The Bellows 





OO — 


you can build cost-cutting special 
machines or modernize existing 
machines right in your own 
shop with your own personnel 


/ | = 7 i ~ 


This drilling machine, built by Horrocks-Ibbotson, turned out 1 
year’s production of their fishing reel pawl blocks in 3 months. 


Even for short runs you'll find special machines built around 
this versatile power unit will pay off in a big way —in 
greatly lowered costs, in fewer rejects, in better product 
quality. No expensive engineering is needed. In fact, your 
local Bellows Field Engineer may have in his Foto-Facts File 
basic designs that can be readily adapted to your product and 
your production processes. 


Your own tool room can build such special machines at 
decidedly low cost, and quickly. Often they pay for them- 
selves with the first week’s 
savings. 
for 


Bulletin CL-50 tells the ; =e THIS 
story of the Bellows Air Bellows FREE 


Motor and the part it is enveces 

blaying in cutting manu- a 5 BOOKLET é 
& r@) . facturing costs in bun- r 4 

dreds of plants. ra 

Address. The Bellows 


IN CANADA: Bellows Pneumatic Devices of Canada, Ltd. Co., Dept. BW-1054, 
4972 Dundas St., W., Toronto, Ontario Akron 9, Obio. 
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America’s Undergr ound. The gas industry has truly worked a modern miracle by building a vast network i, 

of underground pipelines that carry vital natural gas to almost every part of the nation. Because of it, psc 
areas far from the gas fields can enjoy the comforts, conveniences and economies of natural gas. U.S. Steel rf We 
supplies thousands of miles of USS Steel Pipe for such transmission lines. \ 





Soups, Gravies, Vegetables... that’s what they cook in these steam-jacketed Stainless 
Steel kettles for New York’s famous Automats. The use of Stainless Steel means there 
will be no pitting, no staining, no wear from stirring paddles, easier clean-up . . . and 
Stainless Steel is also the best assurance of sanitary food. 


pense! It’s always with you when 
re drilling for oil. For example, 
n “Oilwell”? Traveling Blocks and 
ivels like these are suspended the 
strings of rotating steel drill pipe 
t probe the earth for oil. U.S. Steel 
pa large producer of steel equipment 
d cement for gil field use. 


1 THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. Any Concrete Pavement is stronger 932 Pounds of unneeded weight were trimmed 
sa full-hour TV program presented every 20d more durable whether super-high- | off this tanker by the use of USS Cor-Trn High 
week by United States Steel. Consult your Way, city street or factory floor...when | Strength Steel. In their place, the tanker carries 
cal newspaper for time and station. reinforced with USS American Welded | 155 extra gallons of gasoline. The use of this 
Wire Fabric. This prefabricated rein- | steel not only makes possible additional payload 
forcement provides better crack control, | capacity, but also assures less maintenance and 

is easier to install, takes less steel. longer life for the equipment. 


Kol UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

|AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 

OIL WELL SUPPLY. , TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. e UNION SUPPLY COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-2020 
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Protecting the freshness and 
flavor of top-selling packaged 
foods has long been a Riegel 
specialty. Lipton’s Soup, for 
example, uses a lamination 
of paper, polyethylene and 
foil...also printed and gloss- 
coated by Riegel. This is an- 
other interesting example of 
the remarkable range of fa- 
cilities we can put to work for 
you. Just tell us what you 
want paper to do. Write to 
Riegel Paper Corporation, 
P. O. Box 250, New York 16, 


SPECIAL PAPERS 
INDUSTRY 


INDUST ES 
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Oil Refineries 


A year and a half ago, these 


four states had only a hand= 


ful of oil refineries. 


Now, with new sources of 
crude from Williston Basin, 
there are nearly twice as 
many with five times the 
daily capacity. Aimed at local 
markets, the new refineries 
are giving a new look to the 
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oil industry map, by... 


Putting Plants 


When Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
dedicates its 900-acre refinery at Man- 
dan, N. D., this week, a new era in re- 
fining and marketing operations will 
open for the vast Upper Midwest—the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
(map, above). 
¢ New Trend—Standard’s Mandan re- 
finery will have a capacity of only 30,- 
000 bbl. daily—as compared with some 
refineries near Chicago that range up 
to 220,000 bbl. But its opening is 
highly significant to the oil industry 
for this reason: It symbolizes a new 
trend by smaller refineries to serve 
essentially local markets and utilize 
crude oil from developing sources in 
the Williston Basin and Canada. This 


doesn’t mean the area will be self- 
sufficient—a lot of oil will still move up 
from Texas via the Great Lakes Pipe- 
line and westward from Chicago by 
way of Standard’s own products lines. 
But it will mean new and hot com- 
petition for existing suppliers. 

Crude oil will come to the Mandan 
refinery through a 156-mi. pipeline 
from fields in the Williston Basin to the 
north. The heart of the refinery itself 
is a compact four-process unit for dis- 
tillation, catalytic cracking, vapor re- 
covery, and polymerization. The unit 
will process crude oil into finished prod- 
ucts in one continuous operation, with- 
out the necessity of intermediate stor- 
age. Standard calls this process “‘refin- 
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ing on the fly.” In addition, the plant 
has 53 storage tanks with a capacity of 
nearly 2.8-million bbl. 
¢ Pattem—You begin to see how 
Standard’s Mandan plant and others 
like it are changing refining and mar- 
keting patterns when you compare the 
area’s former processing capacity with 
what it is today. A year and a half ago, 
this region had only four small refin- 
eries with a total daily capacity of 
20,000 bbl. Today, there are eight re- 
fineries operating or under construc- 
tion, promising a total daily capacity 
of more than 100,000 bbl. 

Last year the four states consumed an 
estimated 350,000 bbl. of products 
daily. While this figure can’t be com- 
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pared with the promised 100,000 bbl. 
capacity of the region’s eight refineries— 
since this figure is for crude oil, not 
products—it’s clear that the region will 
need shipped-in products for some time 
to come. 

¢ Broad Picture—There is good reason 
for the shift in the area’s refining and 
marketing patterns, say oil economists. 
For one thing, recent advances in re- 
fining technology now make it possible 
to construct small but efficient proc- 
essing units like Standard’s Mandan 
plant. Formerly, catalytic cracking— 
which produces higher octane gasolines 
used in modem automobiles—was 
limited to large refineries. But now 
smaller, equally efficient cat cracking 


units, in small and medium-sized plants 
can handle the same job. Other new 
processes, such as catalytic reformers, 
can be handled equally well in small 
refineries. A 500-bbl. reformer, which 
boosts low octane gasoline into high 
octane, is virtually as efficient as a 29,- 
000-bbl. unit. 

There are other reasons: 

e The need for new and extended 
markets for crude oil sources developed 
in the Williston Basin and Canada. 
(The Mandan refinery is expected to 
stimulate exploration and drilling in 
Williston Basin, which up to now has 
had to hold back production for lack 
of sufficient markets.) 

e The increased use of petroleum 
products in the area, which is putting 
a strain on existing refinery facilities. 
The area, with a population of 7.7-mil- 
lion, already consumes nearly 6% of 
U.S. gasoline production, and well over 
this in heating oils. 

e The remoteness of the region 
from established major refining centers 
—it’s 600 mi. from Fargo on the North 
Dakota-Minnesota border to Chicago 
refineries, better than 500 mi. to Kan- 
sas City refineries. This geographical 
position makes the region a logical re- 
fining center. 

These reasons point up two facts: 
The area has new crude oil sources, 
and it has the markets to support small 
and medium-sized modern refineries. 
¢ Focus—All this has made competi- 
tion cone of the hottest issues for the 
regions’ developing refineries. Besides 
concentrating on small, widely scattered 
markets in the area, several of the new 
refineries are already aiming their big 
guns on Minneapolis and St. Paul, the 
region’s biggest single market, with 1.2- 
million people in its metropolitan area. 

Three companies are now beginning 
expansion projects. Great Northern 
Oil Co. is building a refinery with a 
daily capacity of 25,000 bbl. near the 
Twin Cities. At the same time, it’s 
preparing to tap crude oil supplies 
through a 260-mi. pipeline that will 
tie into an existing line running from 
western Canada to Sarnia, Ont. North- 
western Refining Co. is expanding its 
Twin Cities plant, which now has a 
capacity of 8,000 bbl. a day, to 30,000 
bbl. daily. A third operator, Interna- 
tional Refineries, Inc., is planning to 
build a products line that will extend 
from its refinery near Duluth to the 
Twin Cities. 

Once they’re able to supply major 
markets in the four states, these eight 
refineries—and others planned for the 
future—will probably fix their sights 
on sectional markets in other states. 
¢ Keeping Up—While all this expan- 
sion is going on, existing suppliers are 
trying to keep up by improving dis- 
tribution setups, and by running new 
products pipelines into the region; 
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Rhode Island Electrical Repair 
Company Finds KLIXON Protectors 
Reduce Motor Failures 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island: Mr. Arthur C. 
Warner, J. & H. Electric Company, specialists 
in motor and electrical equipment jing, 
is emphatic about the advantages of Klixon 
protection. He writes: 


“Our experience re motors in which 
Klixon Protectors Se ban properly in- 
talled has been 














Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., which 
transports products from Oklahoma and 
Kansas to Midwest farm states, has al- 
ready added 714 mi. of pipeline to its 
system, Three oil companies—Cities 








Service Co., Pure Oil Co., and Texas 
Petroleum Co.—are also cementing theig 
market position by building a 195-mi, | 
products line from Madison, Wis., to | 
Chicago’s refining area. 


5 EEL REPAIR ABE 


A THREE-WAY FIGHT WITH... 


Ohio in the Middle 


A four-year-old cold war between 
truckers and the state of Ohio turned 
spectacularly into a hot battle last week. 
Riss & Co., Inc., the nation’s largest 
regular route motor carrier, fired a $90- 
million damage suit at 84 railroads and 
four railroad associations (BW-—Sep. 
25’54,p34). The suit followed the lines 
of one filed last year by the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Truck Assn. against 31 rail- 
roads for $250-million. 

Riss is the first individual company 
to take such a step. It claims that if its 
trucks are cut out of Ohio (east-west 
route funnel—see map), its $30-mil- 
lion-a-year business based in Kansas 
City, Mo., will collapse. Last year, Riss 
hauled 846,691 tons of freight over 
63.9-million miles—much of it through 
Ohio. 
¢ Conspiracy Charge—The suit charges 
that the railroads “conspired and com- 
bined” as a unit to persuade the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio to run 
Riss off the roads. Other states were 
also mentioned in the lengthy brief. 

Riss claims that it was chosen out of 
15 major motor carriers to take the 
rap in the original fight, which in- 
volved PUCO, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and, indirectly, the 
railroads and several politicians. 
¢ Beginning—It all started in 1950 
when PUCO filed a complaint before 
itself to revoke the rights of Riss and 14 


others as interstate carriers for “willful 
and flagrant offenses against highway 
and safety laws.” The cases were taken 
to the Ohio Supreme Court, which 
tuled that PUCO did not have jurisdic- 
tion. , 

PUCO then went to the ICC in 
1952 to single out Riss (the commis- 
sion dropped the other 14 complaints) 
for nearly 700 highway violations in 
little more than a year. Many of the 
violations did not involve ICC regula- 
tions, and about two-thirds were thrown 
out. Those that remained are still being 
weighed by ICC. 
¢ Discrimination?—Robert B. Riss, the 
company’s president, claims that his 
drivers were charged with only a few 
violations in the four-year period prior 
to the PUCO “onslaught.” After that, 
they “mysteriously” received nearly 700 
tickets, even after Riss had its best two 
years of safety records (attributed to 
$14-million in new equipment). 

Riss also claims that a great portion 
of the violations were for such minor 
things as having stickers on the wrong 
windows and having fire extinguishers 
partially empty. 

A PUCO spokesman explains the 
sudden surge of tickets by saying that 
the laws were simply “not enforced” 
prior to 1950. 

The “harassing” actions started in 
earnest in 1951, according to Riss, 
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When Thomas A. Edison first put B&W 
Boilers to work in the Pearl Street Station, he 
launched a new industry of electric power 
which made possible an era of tremendous 
growth. Electricity — cheap, available, abun- 
dant—is the bedrock of America’s strength. 
And certainly, this great pioneer envisioned 
all the wonders still to come, in the soft glow 
of his first practical lamp. 
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Knoxville... 
seven-state power capital 


TVA, the vast power system that supplies power to most of Tennessee 
and parts of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
North Carolina has its headquarters in Knoxville. 

From here is controlled the distribution of power to more than 
150 municipalities, cooperatives and private companies. 

Typical of these is the Knoxville Utilities Board which in the last 
four years alone has had an increase of over 82% in power consump- 
tion. TVA continues to grow! 

Harnessing a river’s energy for conversion into electrical power is 
a big job. A big job, too, is the distribution of the power through a 
constantly growing interstate web of wires and cables. 

Many power companies specify Rome wire and cable because it’s 
designed to give top quality service. Rome Cable engineers are con- 
stantly improving existing sheathing and insulation materials, search- 
ing for, and testing new designs for thousands of cable applications. 

“The Story of Rome Cable” gives you a quick picture of the many 
ways Rome helps your electrical engineers. Send for your free copy 
of this useful book. 


“‘LIGHT FOR FREEDOM—POWER FOR PROGRESS’’ 
This is the Diamond Jubilee of Edison's i tion of the i d 
cent lamp. Rome Cable is proud to pay tribute to his great genius. 





ROME CABI! 


Corporation 








“,.. the truckers’ complaint 
backfired when Ohio im- 
posed the axle-mile tax . . .” 


OHIO starts on p. 134 


when his company applied for a per- 
manent permit to carry munitions. It 
is now operating under a temporary 
permit which it has held since World 
War II. The permit is still being con- 
sidered by ICC. Riss claims that the 
railroads solicited PUCO to take action 
against the truckers when they started 
to take away the lucrative munitions 
hauling business. 

¢ Road Fight—Motor haulers and the 
state of Ohio have been at each other’s 
throats for years. The main bone of 
contention has been the condition of 
the primary highways. Former Gov. 
A. V. Donahey went into office on the 
promise that he was “going to get Ohio 
out of the mud.” This he did by spend- 
ing millions on secondary rural roads. 
Ohio officials now say their secondary 
roads are the best in the nation—but 
the truckers retort that the main high- 
ways are among the worst. Truckers 
claim that more money spent on the 
main roads would make everybody 
happier and do much to quiet some of 
the public clamor. 

This complaint backfired when Gov. 
Frank -J. Lausche pushed for an axle- 
mile tax, which would collect 4¢ to 





Diving for Oil 
Capt. J. Y. Cousteau, the French 
naval officer who pioneered the aqua- 
lung, has turned to oil exploration. 
Cousteau will conduct underwater ex- 
plorations in the Persian Gulf for 
D’Arcy Exploration Co., the prospect- 
ing subsidiary of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Here he watches lowering of instru- 
ments from the research ship Calypso. 
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Automation: magic warehousing, too? 


In the “automatic” days to come, rolling 
robots will fill the order, label it and load 
it—all at the bidding of a punch-card 
many miles away. Such machines will be 
thrice complex. Yet, as today, they will 
have in generous measure that character- 
istic which makes American machinery 
world-famous—rugged dependability. 

An important way engineers achieve 
dependability is by extensive use of oil 
seals to protect bearings and extend their 
life, keep lubricants in place, keep dirt 
and water out. 


National pioneered and developed oil 
and grease seals. We’ve made millions of 
them for machines and appliances, off- 
highway equipment, railway locomotives 
and cars—and hundreds of millions for 
America’s truck, bus and automobile 
fleet. Today we can offer you over 2,500 
different standard-design seals—a wide 
selection of types and sizes, with sealing 
members of leather or famous National 
Syntech® synthetic rubber. We also de- 
sign and manufacture special seals for 


special problems. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Downey (Los Angeles 
County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, 
Ohio. Products: Syntech® and Leather, Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, O-Rings, Airtron@® Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. 
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Oil seals are steel-encased leather or 
synthetic rubber units that fit accurately 
around shafts. They seal lubricants in 
and foreign matter out of vital bearings 


and assemblies. 





Seals have to be precision made of qual- 


ity materials to stand up under unusual 
driving conditions and the gruelling 
tests on car manufacturers’ proving 
grounds. Excluding water is just one 


vital thing National seals do. 





SAFE DRIVING TIP: Regularly, and 


before vacation driving, have front 
wheel bearings repacked and new 
grease seals installed. New seals cost 
little, keep grease off brake linings, 
lengthen bearing life, and help insure 
smooth, safe front wheel operation. 


ures SNA 


SHIMS 
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OIL & GREASE 


O-RINGS 





Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, trac- 
tors, agricultural and earth-moving equipment, 
railway rolling stock, machinery and appliances. 











WAX WORKS... 


» Until a few decades ago, the principal users of wax were the candlestick makers. 
_ Today’s diversified demands for wax put it in the class of modern industrial miracles. 


' Go into a super-market . . . see how wax works in the packaging and protection of milk 
' and dairy products, cereals, bake goods, frozen foods. Think of its use in drug and 

| cosmetic products . . . cups, crayons and carbon paper . . . polishes, preservatives and 

" paper matches ... And the number of industrial applications defies accurate calculation. 


‘TOO BIG FOR BEES... 


The ancients knew the physical properties of wax . . . and bees supplied the raw 
material. What then spurred this century’s growth in production to more than 

) a half-million tons a year? 

) The answer lies partly in the petroleum industry’s desire to find more profitable 
' applications for one of its products . . . partly in the desire of other industrics to 

} improve their processes and products. 


| AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Here, industry is paradoxical. It is independent, yet dependent . . . cooperative, 
yet competitive. It strives to make more money, yet is always seeking ways to keep costs 
and prices down. 


' And, to further these aims, management relies on the constant flow of information 
available through America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


| THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


- Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the business press... 
_ a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 
' men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


_ The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 
As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill 

magazines edited for their specific business interests by editors who are specialists 

in analyzing, interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 

_ As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our magazines to 
feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and 

_ lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages 

tell “‘with what.” 


'McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. .u IAW DLAI LADY 
AV Za 
Se” 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 














A fresh experience for you from Friden: 

NATURAL WAY ADDING on the first Adding Machine 
to fit and pace the human hand...the first American 
10-key Adding Machine to show you actual 


items before they are 
printed on tape 
or added... 


PUT YOUR HAND ON IT 





Check Window 


above keys “reports” to your 
eye the actual items entered on 
keyboard...permitting any de- 
sired change before figures are 
printed or added. Now you can 
see what you're adding, work 
more quickly and accurately! 
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...to feel how 
each finger falls into natural 
working position on the new, 
patented Friden keyboard 
(right or left hand) for 
quicker, surer key selection. 
Less hand movement and 
fewer operator decisions are 
required than ever before on 


a 10-key adding machine! 


7 
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Convenience features never before com- 
bined in any adding machine! For ex- 
ample: Clear Signal prints automatically 
on tape with first item following a total 
® Totals and Sub-totals obtained instantly 
by depressing bars—no space strokes re- 
quired ® True credit balance printed with- 
out extra motor operations or pre-setting 
© Over-size control keys, each plainly 
labeled, give direct “live” response. Ask 
your nearby Friden Man to bring in one 
of these machines for you to try. Friden 
sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., 
San Leandro, California. 


7 
A PRODUCT OF .-» CREATOR OF THE FRIDEN 
qT] en FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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24¢ on the number of axles multiplied 
by the number of miles traveled. Truck. 
ers howled that this was a “third struc. 
ture” tax (they were already paying on 
gasoline and registration). It was hoped 
that the tax would bring in $22-million 
for new roads, but so far only $8.6-mil- 
lion has been collected. 

An industry spokesman said 15 motor 
carriers left the state and five have gone 


bankrupt. He claimed the state lost § 


$11-million in other taxes while collect- 
ing only $8.6-million from the truckers, 


Because Ohio was charging out-of-state 7 


trucks the axle-mile fee, several other 
states countered by stopping reciproc- 
ity (free trave] without extra licenses), 
making it even more expensive for 
motor carriers that had to buy a string 
of plates. 


¢ Rail Tinge?—Charges and counter- © 


charges have been flying since the Riss 
suit was filed. Truckers accused Gov. 
Lausche of being “biased” because he 
once was a vice-president of the execu- 
tive council of the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress. Lausche says that the 
office was an honorary one paying no 
salary. 

As participants rolled up their sleeves 
this week for more in-fighting, lawyers 
were working overtime, brewing legal 
motions. Railroaders named in the suit 
claim the whole thing is “just a pub- 
licity stunt” whipped up by Riss to get 
a following in the Ohio squabble. 





Five-Nation Show 


This Comete car, built by Ford of 
France, is a feature of the five-nation, 
one-company automobile and_ truck 
show that has opened in the Dear- 
born Rotunda of the Ford Motor Co. 
The company believes this is the first 
such international auto show ever put 
on in the U.S. by one company. Actu- 
ally, the Dearborn show includes models 
manufactured in the U.S., Britain, 
France, Germany, and Canada. 
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PHOTO COURTESY GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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eal | gallons of water for thirsty acres with modern, thrifty 
n> | CHRYSLER V8 hemispherical combustion 


get 





With irrigation, every farmer and grower can virtually requirements, and a long list of optional equipment 
assure himself a record crop every year. The investment items with which your engines can be factory-equipped 
in pump, pipe and sprinklers pays for itself in a sur- for better specialized performance. 


P Gy mort time. And remember, Chrysler Power is not expensive. 


Here is a Gorman-Rupp single-stage centrifugal pump Production-line methods adapted to specialized indus- 
designed especially for portable pipe irrigation systems. trial engine building provide a custom-built engine at 

It is drawing 850 gallons of water per minute from the mass-production prices. 
river to irrigate several acres of corn. To maintain this Bef install , pa a ee 
gallonage at 130 pounds pressure, its 331 cubic inch ane 708 See ae Se ee 8 ee eee 


: . . Engine Dealer or write for detailed information: Dept. 
ray ane wgng Pec > gebhapesaege 3 agesines Endl pies on 110, Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Mich. 


speed. 


Like other leading manufacturers, Gorman-Rupp picks 
the Chrysler Power that will match its equipment re- 
quirements. For example, smaller pumps are powered 
with Chrysler Model 30 and 16 Engines which deliver 
ample power for those units; but, since this Model 55M 
Pump was designed for high capacity pumping, Gorman- 
Rupp installs the 180-horsepower Chrysler Industrial 
Model 24 V8 Engine. Result of using this modern 
short-stroke, low friction engine: High water volume 
| plus outstanding operating economy. 





Regardless of the type of equipment you manufacture, 
if it requires industrial power within our 230 to 413 
of cubic inch displacement range, there’s an economical 
power-proved Chrysler Industrial Engine to meet your 
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Every User Of 


Me FOR CAR WILLS 





Has Shown 
An Immediate Profit 
From the Transaction 


RRISON PLAN enables 


The MO industrials to 


railroads and 


re needed © 
diem 
pital invest 


oiling stock at 


secu charges — 


less than per ment. 


without any - 


A Service of 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CAR CO. 
Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








If you care for your secretary 
GIVE HER A 


i E> 


CHAIR 








A tired steno costs more than a good 
osture chair. Write for literature on new 
oyal posture chairs. 


metal furniture since 97 EZ! 


ROVAL METAL MFG. CO. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 410, Chicago 1 
In Canada, address Galt, Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 
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BOSTON BUSINESSMEN TALK ABOUT... 
Trouble Working Overtime 


The elements and manmade mixups 
have certainly got the better of this 
city lately. 

First, hurricanes Carol and Edna 
scrambled power lines (picture). The 
juice went off, and everyone in the 
suburbs was all set to buy a portable 
generator. So many home gadgets de- 
pend on electricity—you don’t realize 
this until you’ve been hit by the full 
force of one hurricane and the back- 
lash of another. Portable generators 
looked like the answer, but utility ex- 
perts warned that they must be tested 
weekly to be in proper working shape 
for an emergency. 

Another tempest (manmade _ this 
time) blew in right after the hurri- 
canes. Its origin dates back to last 
spring. In a capricious mood, the legis- 
lators of Massachusetts passed a bill 
extending daylight saving time for five 
weeks beyond its normal cutoff. The 
bill sat on Gov. Christian A. Herter’s 
desk, undisturbed for five days. No 
one squawked—not even a_ lobbyist. 
Then radio and TV stations, railroads, 
and airlines suddenly awoke to what 
had happened. But it was too late; 
the bill had become law, and Massa- 
chusetts time would march out of step 
with the Union (except for Rhode 





Island, New Hampshire, Maine, and 
parts of Vermont—under extended day- 
light time to follow Massachusetts). 
The New Haven RR put this ad in 
lecal papers to sooth addled 
muters: “It’s confusing . . . we've got 
two times on our hands.” The railroad 
had to print special timetable inserts, 
advising riders that they should “merely 


add one hour to the time as shown in 


the timetable.” 

Looking at matters from the good 
side, you can reach New York City 
from here at the speed of light. If you 
fly (with a firm tailwind), you can 
arrive at LaGuardia Airport before you 
take off from Boston. To perform this 
trick you simply adjust your watch to 
New York’s Eastern Standard Time. 
The return trip is not so good—it 
figures out to two hours. 

Few business people are complain- 
ing about the confusion. If anything, 
most are laughing. At home, though, 
they complain about seeing New York 
TV shows running late. Mail deliveries 
are one hour off. 

What’s the point of more davlight? 
Ask the happiest man in the city 
(general manager of the Automobile 
Legal Assn.) and he says: “From the 
standpoint of highway safety alone, 
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Nobody likes a dirty wiper 


...Another good reason 
for switching to 


Scott Wipers! 


Because a clean, fresh one is always avail- 
able—Scott Wipers provide a constant source 
of clean chip-free wiping material. 

Scott Wipers are sanitary and disposable. 
They greatly reduce the costly scratches and 
digs in finished work caused by chips lodged 
in wiping materials. They end the laundering 

problem and simplify distribution and control. 

Scott Industrial Wipers are two- 
ply and tough yet soft and absorbent. 
Compare them with whatever wiping 
material you’re using now—for cost, 
for convenience, for performance. 
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The Scott representative or dis- 

™ tributor in your area will ‘be glad to 

i) help you set up a production line 

"a8 demonstration in your plant. Call him 
Sy or mail this coupon today. 


‘ Scott Paper Company, Dept.BW-1, Chester, Pa. 
Please send me full information on Scott Industrial 
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act-Jalilale mmChiiler— 


When placing electric and phone 
outlets, you'll avoid the costly mess 
shown above if you make sure the 
building has Q-Floors! 





As seen above, when Q-Floor is 
underneath, outlet changes are clean 
and quick and available every six 
inches. An electrician simply drills 
a hole and fishes the wires through 
the cell below. 





Q-Floor is the lightweight, strong, 
steel, cellular sub-floor with con- 
crete on top for leveling and fire- 
proofing purposes. It is used in the 
finest modern buildings to save time 
and money and prevent obsolescence 
in the years to come due to lack of 
electrical availability. Always be 
sure the office space you rent has 
Q-Floors. Write for literature. 


Save time and money with 


a product of 
H. H. Robertson Company 
2437 Farmers Bank Building 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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it would be a wonderful thing if every 
state in the country adopted the ex- 
tension. The fateful first hour of dark- 
ness on our roads would be postponed 
on a national scale, and the accident 
rate would go down for all instead 
of a fortunate few.” 

Now another problem has come up. 
Most Bostonians believe the daylight 
extension will be repealed next year, 
and the time tempest will be over; 
but you can’t repeal hurricanes. More 
of nature’s tempests such as Edna and 
Carol are expected, and these are caus- 
ing an increasing headache for utility 
companies. Power and telephone lines 
always go down during hurricanes—no 
matter how firmly attached to poles. 
This year the utilities were lucky. Out- 
of-state teams of linemen came to the 
rcscue, and service was restored in a 
few days. But next year the linemen 
might have to stay in their own states 
to fix their storm-torn wires. 

Many complaints have reached the 
legislature—a lot of them urging under- 
_ power lines. The public doesn’t 
now the facts, the utilities say. They 
argue that (1) Massachusetts has ap- 
proximately 10,000 miles of overhead 
lines; (2) at a cost of up to $211,000 
per mile, it would cost nearly $2-billion 
to put these underground; and (3) 
rates would then increase five-fold. 

Meanwhile, some businessmen are 
wondering if it would be better to 
live in the city. They’re tired of chop- 
ping up trees blown down by hurri- 
canes, and many front yards are still 
— with debris. This is a time when 
eases change hands in Boston, and it’s 
a good time to pick an intown spot. 
But parking in Boston ($30 a week for 
a garage) is a problem. There is no 
room on the streets, and police are 
tough with tickets. 

Suburbanites are swarming into the 
city more than ever now to shop and 
see the new crop of fall shows. This 
makes parking almost impossible. The 
Shubert Theater is really crowded. It 
is showing the Behrman-Logan musical 
Fanny with Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak. Reviews so far are not so 
enthusiastic as the bulging box-office 
figures. 

Downtown insurance offices are also 
getting a big play. So far there have 
been 151,752 hurricane damage claims, 
and agents are practically working round 
the clock to break the jam. 


Close Shave 
PORTLAND, ORE. — A barber 


may cut hair at midnight if he so 
desires, the Municipal Court decided 
last week. Judge John J. Murchison 
ruled that fixing the opening and 
closing hours of a barbershop is uncon- 
stitutional. 

No one had paid much attention to 


the barber’s hours until an obscure 
ordinance limiting working hours to 
the period from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. was 
unearthed. One barber was upset by 
his competitor's habit of “shaving at 
dawn” to get the early risers, and he 


had police place charges. But Judge | 


Murchison held that the time limit 
was an unconstitutional invasion of 
the barber’s right to earn a living. He 
said the law was “unreasonable” and 
had no particular relationship to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the 
people. 

In reading his opinion the judge 
referred to another barbershop squabble 
that went to the state supreme court. 
In that case the high court held that 
legislation fixing minimum prices in 
barbershops was unconstitutional. 


Wrong Way Signs 

OMAHA -—-Most motorists are 
pleased with the new shift to a one- 
way street system downtown. But dis- 
play advertisers are losing thousands 
of dollars trying to twist their signs 
around to face the flow of traffic. 

The Union Pacific RR’s sign, a four- 
story affair outlined in red, white, and 
blue neon tubing, now burns brightly 
to an unseeing audience. So does a 
five-story billboard inviting tourists to 
stop at Hotel Fontenelle. Both were 
erected to catch the eyes of travelers 
coming down Dodge Street, Omaha’s 
main western gateway. But traffic goes 
up Dodge Street now. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
estimates that changing these two 
signs would cost $30,000. Other firms’ 
signs brought the total figure to $70,- 
000. Some signs cannot be reversed 
because of surrounding buildings. 


Shine That Jalopy 
HONOLULU -—Prices of used cars 


(contrary to mainland slumps) may 
soar as much as $200 during the next 
few months. The cause: arrival of the 
25th Division of the U.S. Army. 
Troops are expected to provide a mar- 
ket for approximately 2,000 used cars. 

The wholesale supply to used-car 
dealers from new-car dealers is tight— 
which is said to indicate a tendency 
of new-car men to hold onto trade-ins 
in anticipation of soldier demand _ in- 
stead of wholesaling their used-car 
stock. 

But the first GI’s to arrive on the 
island have not gone out on any wild 
shopping sprees. They are good shop- 
pers and have demonstrated definite 
price consciousness in their dealings 
with the car traders. As more men 
arrive with their families, however, 
even the good shoppers will have to 
take what they can get at the dealer’s 
prices. 
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Putting Ideas To Work Through Chemistry 








AE ae 


Hard-wearing, good-looking vinyl plastic tile floor- 
ing is made to take heavy traffic in stride. Almost 
like magic it scorns the abuse of constant pounding, 
grinding, and scuffing, while maintaining original 
beauty and resilience. Yet, such flooring is inexpen- 
sive to buy and easy to apply. 


Like scores of other useful products, viny] plastic tile 
could not be produced without specially formulated 
chemical plasticizers. These essential ingredients 
make otherwise hard, brittle, and rigid plastic mate- 
rials pliable and resistant to abrasion and cracking. 


As a foremost manufacturer of chemical plasticizing 
compounds, FMC’s Ohio-Apex Division serves the 
nation’s leading producers of vinyl plastic products. 
This is another example of how FMC “puts ideas 
to work” through chemistry. 






Readily installed in homes or commercial 
buildings —viny! floor tile, with its lustrous 
beauty, ease of maintenance, and years 
of service, is made possible by high qual- 
ity Ohio-Apex plasticizers. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


Trade Mark \Reapennerel EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
DIVISIONS : Bolens Products » Canning Machinery « Florida + John Bean « Mechanical Foundries + Niagara Chemical + Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali « Westvaco Mineral Products (formerly Westvaco Chemical) + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. « « SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. « Propulsion 
Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging Machinery +» Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. « Oakes Mfg. Co. « Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co.» Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 
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FMC FIRE FIGHTERS 





MC FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT JOHN BEAN AUTO-SERVICE EQUIPMENT FMC CITRUS PROCESSING EQUIPMENT S&S PACKAGING MACHINERY BECCO PEROXYGEN CHEMICALS 





Convair builds the world’s 
most advanced aircraft through... 


Engineering 
to the Nth power 


NAVY'S XFY-1 
TAKES OFF AND LANDS 
ON A DIME 


Here’s a new kind of aircraft 
for America’s aviation arsenal...the 
Convair XFY-1, a vertical takeoff, 
delta wing Navy fighter. Powered by 
a turbojet engine, it is one of the 
world’s fastest propeller driven planes. 
The XFY-I is as responsive as a 
hummingbird over a rose bud. 

It rises nose-up like a guided missile 
... flies like a fighter at speeds 
beyond 500 mph...hovers 
motionless...darts forward, and 
sideways... backs down on its tail 
to a feather-light landing. 





r ie q ANY SHIP BECOMES 
This remarkable aeronautical sage 


x ARY AIRCRAFT enna 
achievement is another result of 


E XFY-1| ON DECK 


Convair’s engineering for the } — . 
maximum degree of performance... ; " ANY FIELD, EVEN 4 BA 
the Nth degree of air power... : 


Engineering to the Nth power 


+4 a ANY PLACE WHERE FIGHTER-BOMBERS 
CONV IR B ARE NEEDED, THE XFY-1 CAN OPERATE! 


A DIVISION OF 
NERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


1S AN AIRBASE FOR 
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Western unity is being reforged in London this week. 


The London conference almost certainly has found a way to rearm 
Germany that Premier Mendes-France can accept. That’s been largely 
due to the skillful diplomacy of Foreign Secy. Anthony Eden (page 29). 


To achieve this Eden has put Britain back into European affairs in a big 
way. He has virtually agreed to revive the old British-French entente—which 
means that the Western alliance is taking on a somewhat different shape. 


The change became inevitable when Britain and France decided to 
revive the Brussels Treaty to replace the European Defense Community. 


In the new Brussels Treaty Organization, Britain officially commits itself 
to defend West Germany as well as France, the Benelux countries, and 
Italy. 

But London’s real commitment is to hold the balance between France 
and Germany. What’s more, it’s likely that Britain and France will now 
speak with the same voice when it comes to relations with Russia. 


Under the European Defense Community, Britain would not have played 
this role. Its commitments in Europe were supposed to be about the same 
as ours. 


It’s too soon to say whether France will buy the London solution. 


It may be December before the French parliament debates the issue. 
Before that, the whole question has to be thrashed out again in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Meanwhile Moscow will undoubtedly try to torpedo the London plan 
by calling it a threat to peace. The Russians may also make a strong bid 
for a new conference on German unification. 


—o— 


Washington plans to step up economic aid to the free countries of Asia. 
U.S. officials feel that this has become necessary if the Communists are to 
be stopped. 


But Administration officials are of two minds as to the best approach. 


One group wants to build a new economic organization around the 
Southeast Asia Defense Treaty. But there’s a flaw in this plan. SEATO 
includes only two mainland Asian states and is viewed with suspicion by 
neutrals like India and Burma. 


A second group wants the U. S. to back the Colombo Plan—the Common- 
wealth economic and technical assistance program for South Asia. This 
would have the advantage of coordinating American-British aid policies in 
this area. But Congress might frown on passing out funds for a Common- 
wealth affair, especially one in which India has such a big say. 


The issue may clarify in next week’s Colombo Plan meeting in Ottawa. 


The U.S. is sending a top drawer delegation headed by Harold Stassen, 
Foreign Operations Administrator, to the Canadian capital. 


Stassen’s job is to sound out the Commonwealth countries, see if 
U.S. aid can be meshed effectively with their plans. 
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It’s possible that no final U.S. decision will be made until after Prime 
Minister Nehru’s upcoming visit to Peking. 

There’s no doubt that Chou En-lai, Red China’s Premier and Foreign 
Minister, aims to get Nehru’s support for a series of nonaggression pacts 
linking Peking with India, Indonesia, and Burma. 

If Nehru plays along, the U.S. Congress will view it dimly. That could 
easily kill any chance of U.S. participation in the Colombo Plan. 


The chances are, though, that Nehru will go slow on this one. 


For one thing, Premier Nu of Burma won’t be taken in by Chou 
En-lai’s scheming. Before he signs anything, he’ll demand real guarantees 
against Communist infiltration in Burma. And that’s something Peking 
won’t ever give. 

For another, Premier Ali of Indonesia is meeting bitter opposition 
at home on his policy of cooperating with Red China. 


A lot went on around the fringes of the International Monetary Fund 
meeting in Washington (page 27). One of the urgent topics of behind-the- 
scenes talk was Brazil. 


Finance Minister Eugenio Gudin hinted to American officials that Rio 
de Janeiro would like a U.S. loan to tide it over. Pres. Joao Cafe’s new gov- 
ernment inherited a desperate financial situation from the late Getulio 
Vargas. Foreign exchange earnings dropped to a trickle; Vargas’ printing 


press money and wage boosts-by-decree sparked a further round of inflation. 


Washington wants to help. It thinks the Cafe administration is the most 
realistic Brazil has had for a long time, or is likely to have in the near future. 


But there’s a hitch: Rio is already staggering under its burden of 
external debt—over $1-billion. Even with merciless cuts in imports and 
credit it’s hard to see how Brazilians can swallow any more obligations now. 


Brazil’s congressional elections this weekend are crucial. 


Washington has its fingers crossed, hoping that Cafe can rally a work- 
ing majority. A hostile congress, observers believe, could hamstring Cafe 
and Gudin’s efforts to salvage the sputtering Brazilian economy. 


The World Bank has come close to fulfilling the role set out for it at 
Bretton Woods—that of mobilizing capital on a world scale and stimulating 
private international investment. 


The Bank reported this week that investors outside the U. S. had taken 
up over 60% of the bonds it sold in the past year. Roughly 40% of the 
$1.9-billion loaned since the war has originated outside this country. 


Direct private participation in the Bank’s lending activities rose sharply. 
Private investors bought (or directly took part in) $34-million worth of 
obligations from the Bank’s portfolio during the year. And some 80% of 
that was not covered by Bank guarantees. 
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Recordak Microfilming wo taking ships 


inventory 
with Recordak 


makes possible BL Nicrofiming. 


1000 photographically 
accurate records made in 


Short Cuts that |fq === 
Save millions | Bi times 


Microfilming, City 
Messenger Service 


of Hollywood 
reduces billing time 


Regardless of your type of business—or its size— from 80 hours 

; . . Per week to 4 
you should double check your routines with a 
Recordak Systems Man soon. 








Doing so has paid off for thousands of companies 
in over 100 different types of business. And the 
chances are good some of the routines which have 
been streamlined by this sensational photographic 
process are similar to yours. 





You certainly don’t want to pass up savings which 
are many times greater than the low cost of Recordak 
Microfilming. Just tell us when you’d like a Recordak 
Systems Man to call—no obligation whatsoever. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) Recordak Bantam Microfilmer—one of 6 models 
ve ; : for all budgets— photographs over 500 3x5 inch 
originator of modern microfilming— cards or 200 letters per minute. 


and its application to business systems 





Steel with Sheines Attached 


@ Moscow has offered to build a 500,000-ton-a- 


year mill for India, on terms no Westerner could match. 


@ If India accepts, and Moscow follows through, 
the result will probably be a more friendly feeling for Russia 
in many parts of the world—perhaps even Latin America. 


@ A secondary result may be an accelerated shift 
toward nationalization of Indian industry. 


In the bitter East-West rivalry for 
the affections of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the West has always had one big 
advantage: its monopoly in supplying 
capital goods and industrial knowhow. 

Now, Moscow is making a deter- 
mined effort to break this monopoly. 

The Russians have picked India for 
their first big push. They have offered 
to build for Prime Minister Nehru’s 
government a 500,000-ton-a-year steel 
mill (BW —Sep.18’54,p164), on terms 
that private interests in the West can’t 
hope to match. Nor is that all. Moscow 
is letting India, hungry for industry, 
savor the possibility of an assembly 
plant for Russian automobiles. Soviet 
technicians are on hand, ready to install 
Russian-built machinery in a new In- 
dian diamond mine. A group of Indian 
industrialists is now touring Russia. 
¢ Meaning—These strategic maneuvers, 
of which the steel mill offer is the 
major effort, are part of a Russian drive 
to convince underdeveloped nations 
that it pavs to do business with the 
Communist bloc. 

If the steel mill offer is genuine, and 

if Nehru accepts it, neutralist sentiment 
in India and throughout Southeast Asia 
will undoubtedly grow. Furthermore, 
Russia will probably be able to give the 
West tougher economic competition in 
these areas—perhaps also in the Middle 
East and even Latin America. 
e It Fits—The Soviet mill offer fits 
neatly into Indian steel plans. The 
country now has a total annual capacity 
of 1.2-million tons—most of it in the 
plants of the huge industrial combine 
controlled by the Tata family, and of 
Indian Iron & Steel Co. An additional 
500,000 tons of capacity is to be built 
for the Indian government by the 
German firms Krupp and Demag. 

But Indian planners want to add still 
another 500,000 tons, as soon as pos- 
sible—as part of the Second Five Year 
Plan, which gets under way in 1956. 

Private interests in India, led by the 
brothers G. and B. M. Birla (who con- 
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trol India’s other big industrial com- 
bine), have been trying to raise the 
capital for this second new plant. Early 
this month, B. M. Birla, president of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, was 
in Britain to see what financial support 
he could get. His brother went to 
Germany and then came to the U.S. In 
the midst of these negotiations, the 
Russians sprang their proposal. 

¢ The Offer—The deal Moscow offers 
is one of the most spectacular ever 
made in the history of capital export. 
The Russians say they will provide 
about $75-million worth of equipment, 
with repayment spread over a 15-year 
period at only 2% to 24% annual in- 
terest. Ownership and management is 
to be exclusively Indian. 

The Kremlin is not asking for stock 
in the enterprise, nor for a percentage 
of production for export to Russia. All 
construction costs except Indian labor 
and raw materials are to be borne by the 
Russians. Furthermore, Moscow prom- 
ises the plant can be operating in 18 
months—even before the German-built 
plant already scheduled. 
¢ Philosophy—Acceptance of the Soviet 
proposal would mean that within two 
vears half of India’s steel production 
would be in government hands. The 
Russian deal, therefore, would be a 
victory for those Indians supporting 
nationalization of all heavy industry. 

The Soviet offer has rekindled the 
perennial argument in India between 
the advocates of private capital and 
state capitalism. Minister of Commerce 
T. T. Krishnamachari favors the private 
enterprise approach. Minister of Pro- 
duction K. C. Reddy and Minister of 
Food Supply Rafi Ahmed Kidwai are 
plumping for state ownership. 

If the advocates of state ownership 
win in steel, the control of such a large 
part of India’s basic economy by the 
government is likely to accelerate the 
move toward government ownership. 

Nehru’s general economic policies 
have already started the trend; they 












have hastened the end of the vast pri- 
vate fortunes that, in the past, have 
been the main domestic source of 
capital for India’s industrial buildup. 

¢ The Counteroftensive—In Washing- 
ton this week, a group of men got to- 
gether to forestall the trend—to keep 
private enterprise flourishing in India, 
The men were Indian financial leaders, 
British and American investors, repre- 
sentatives of the World Bank and the 
U.S. government. 

Present plans call for setting up an 

Indian Development Finance Corp. 
with an initial capitalization of $35-mil- 
lion. Indian investors will be asked to 
raise $7-million through the sale of 
stock. British investors will put up 
$2-million, Americans $l-million. The 
U.S. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion will contribute $15-million in 
Indian rupees, and the World Bank is 
expected to approve a $10-million loan. 
The new corporation will be able to 
make equity investments and is ex- 
pected to act as a funnel for foreign 
capital in Indian industry. 
e China—But whatever is accomplished 
in Washington, the Soviet steel offer 
and the drive it spearheads jibes with 
Nehru’s political program. It also jibes 
with Nehru’s feelings toward China. 

India is worried about China’s indus- 
trialization program. Nehru has te- 
portedly told intimates that his country 
must not be allowed to fall behind in 
the struggle to modernize Asian 
economies. It is no accident that 
India’s goal of 6-million tons of steel 
annually by the end of the Second Five 
Year Plan in 1961 is the same as 
China’s target 

In this light, Russia’s steel mill offer 
probably looks inviting to Nehru. The 
Chinese, straining to increase their own 
steel production as part of a widespread 
industrialization plan, can only see the 
Russian offer to India as a diversion of 
what might have gone to them. Ap 
parently Moscow is prepared to risk 
Peking’s displeasure for the friendship 
of New Delhi. Perhaps, too, Moscow 
is telling the Chinese that India could 
be set up as their rival for Asian su- 
premacy—a move to keep Peking in line. 
e¢ Clues—Some observers find even 
more clues in the mill offer—clues to 
internal goings-on in Russia. They 
think the offer indicates that current 
Russian steel production is sufficient to 
meet domestic demands, and that Rus- 
sia is reducing output of traditional 
armaments (which are greedy for steel) 
in favor of an atomic strategy. 
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He’s the airlines’ best salesman! 


Yes, he’s a VIP, this eight-year-old. 
He’s the airlines’ best salesman; the 
living proof of his parents’ confidence 
in the plane that carries him and the 
men who fly him. 

For each year there are new faces— 
oung and old alike—who have come to 
now that travel by air can be as rou- 

tine and refreshing as a drive in the 
country . . . who continually look to the 
miracle of flight to speed a business 
trip, bring vacation or home a little 
closer. 

Alloy and stainless steels, made with 
Vancoram ferro alloys, have been a 
keynote in aviation’s 50 years of Prog- 
ress. They have played an indispensable 
role by imparting strength and cor- 
rosion resistance to vital structural and 
engine parts. More recently, in jet 
flight, tough, corrosion- an heat-re- 


sistant stainless steels have bolstered 
critical components against merciless 
buffeting of the sonic barrier and the 
intense, searing heat of jet fuels . . . 


. and these steels come “down to 
earth” in architectural uses to provide 
both strength and beauty; in industry, 
to guard against corrosion, wear, heat 
and pressure and in countless other 
applications. 

How VCA serves you . . . Vanadium 
Corporation of America develops and 
manufactures products of vanadium, 
chromium, manganese, silicon, tita- 
nium, boron and aluminum—to help 
America’s iron and steel, aluminum, 
chemical, petroleum and plastics in- 
dustries provide more and better ma- 
terials for every use. VCA is also a 
major source of uranium for atomic 


energy. 












































































Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh « Chicago ¢ Detroit * Cleveland 


PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo. 
MINES-South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 


Plumbing fixtures 
for every home, commercial 
and institutional use 





For your most valued customers... 
Europe’s finest 
Automatic Lighter 


Exclusive import e First U.S. sale 


_——— i" 


Express appreciation to your customers and 
business friends at the year-end with this 
beautifully designed windproof lighter . . . 
precision-made by famous West-German 
craftsmen. Unique trip-action mechanism 
works with easy thumb pressure, closes auto- 
matically. One filling lasts about four weeks. 
Styled in life-long calfskin, monogrammed. 
At low manufacturers’ prices for such quality. 
Minimum order: 6. Call your Shaw-Barton 
man or write for Christmas brochure. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Reviving city opens industrial fair . . 
businesses expand in Canada. . 


dreams grandiosely. 


The Leipzig Fair, show window of 
Communist industry, has come and 
gone (BW-—Sep.18’54,p168). Now 
West Berlin is onstage, with the Fifth 
German Industrial Fair opening there 
last week. 

West Berlin is clearly doing better. 
The Soviets have relaxed their siege of 
the city; West Germany’s government 
and its business community especially 
are taking a bigger role in Berlin affairs. 
Three conventions, plus an arts festival, 
have been running this month along 
with the fair. 

Berliners aren’t out of the economic 
woods yet, to be sure. The city’s pro- 
duction index lags far behind the Fed- 
eral Republic’s; unemployment is still 
228,000. Idle industrial capacity cries 
out for more orders. The only industry 
to regain prewar prosperity is clothing, 
though electrical, heavy machinery, 
optical goods manufacturers are doing 
an improving trade. 

Still, many Western customers con- 
tinue to fear Soviet confiscation of out- 
bound Berlin shipments, hesitate to 
buy. That’s despite the fact that 
Soviet interference has almost ceased. 
¢ Plus Patriotism—The Berlin fair 
urges West German businessmen to 
keep up their city contacts, because 
“one day Berlin will resume its old 
role in Germany.” Some 350 com- 
panies from 26 Western nations have 
heeded the call and come to the fair. 

The Berlin exposition is staged with 
East Germans in mind, too. The chemi- 
cal industry, for example, stresses social 
aspects of Western life in a display 
called “The Human Being in the West 
German Chemical Industry.” In lan- 
guage and construction it reminds you 
of exhibits at Leipzig—an intentional 
effort to show up the Communists at 
their own propaganda game. The U.S. 
is in on the show with an exhibit at 
Marshall House of all peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


> 
Come to Canada 


Belgians, Germans, Americans are 
expanding their businesses in Canada. 
Note these developments: 

West Germany’s Daimler-Benz, mak- 
ers of Mercedes-Benz autos and trucks, 
plans an assembly plant at Toronto— 
perhaps with manufacturing to follow. 
The Stuttgart firm has appointed a 
Canadian distributor, and it means to 
concentrate on the heavy truck market, 





West Berlin Boosts liselt 


_ verted 






. More outside | 
. Cuba gets a ferry, and 


with sales of swank Mercedes autos 
($3,000 to $15,000) to skim off the 
gravy. 

Belgium’s Cie. Financiere Belge des 
Petroles— Petrofina—wants_ to build an 
integrated oil business in Canada, 
Canadian Petrofina Ltd., Montreal sub- 
sidiary of the Brussels combine, is 
angling for reserves and production in 
the West, has offered to buy control of 
Calvan Consolidated Oil & Gas Co., 
Calgary, Alberta. Calvan holds interests 
in some 125 oil and gas wells, boasts 
more than 17-million bbl. of reserves. 
Canadian Petrofina is setting up a mar- 
keting organization in Ontario and Que- 
bec, building a $25-million refinery in 
Montreal. Calvan directors were sup- 
posed to decide on the offer late this 
week. 

St. Louis’ International Shoe Co. has 
bought Savage Shoes Ltd., Preston, On- 
tario. It’s the first Canadian manufac- 
turing venture for International, prob- 
ably the world’s largest producer (55- 
million pairs last year); Savage, with six 
plants and 10,000 pairs daily capacity, 
is Canada’s ranking shoemaker. 
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Cuba Gets a Ferry... 


Cuba has broken out with a za of 
multimillion dollar real estate and trans- 
port development schemes. How they’ll 


pan out is anyone’s guess. But you have 
to hand it to Cubans for ambitious 
planning. 

This weekend, the Key West-Cuban 
ferry makes its maiden voyage between 
the Florida city and the port of Car- 
denas, 100 miles east of Havana. The 
brainchild of several Miamians, Carib- 
bean Ferry System Inc. operates a con- 
landing craft, offering thrice- 
weekly service on the six hour run 
($29.90 for car and driver, $7.50 per 
passenger). There’s hope for another 
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EXTRAORDINARY, THIN-SECTION BEARINGS... AN 
™!| | EVERYDAY ASSIGNMENT FOR KAYDON ENGINEERS 























































This special, thin-section bearing is typical of the outstand- Details of unusual bearing 
ing job KAYDON does to solve tough bearing design problems. shown above _ 
Bearings of this particular type are currently being adapted 
by KAYDON for a host of aircraft, radar equipment, and guided |_, 125 
missile applications. Check the sketch at the right. Note 
| the unusual 1%” flanges and the fact that the gear teeth ex- — } ¥ 
tend through only 130°. Then, too, this bearing features 23.125 
oe integral seals which are built into the bearing. .-|-- : 
When you're faced with a difficult problem involving SY, 
special bearing design, take advantage of KAYDOWs special- 
ae | ized experience in developing and mass-producing thin- 
evll | section and special high-precision bearings. Write, wire or 
vave phone. A KAYDON expert will be pleased to cooperate, help 
lous | you get the job done faster, better and probably at Iess cost. e—— 1.0625 —> * 
ban ores gheghed ke poneriog 1.250 20" DIA 
rhe K \Y ] | N KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings? 
rib- Spherical: Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial © Ball Thrust 
on- | © Roller Radial @ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
oe ENGENEERING CORP. 
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CHARGE OF THE STEEL BRIGADE... 


Steel mills have looked to Wellman for engineering assistance for more than half a 
century. Wellman builds such steel mill products as charging machines, coke pushers, 
forging manipulators, skip hoists, soaking pit cover carrtages, ore and coal See ag 
and buckets. The Wellman Open Hearth Charging Machine shown feeds measured 
charges for steel-making into the furnace. Find out , So Wellman can help speed your 
materials handling and cut your costs. The Wellman Engineering Company, 7018 Central 
Avenue, Cleveland 4, Obio. 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY:-CLEVELAND 

























Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 
an average of 18 seconds is 
required to make an “‘inside” 
speech contact through the 
switchboard. With AMPLICALL 
—your own “‘clear line”’ 

internal communication system 
—you get 2-second speech 
contact within and between 
departments. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for 
important outside calls—keeps 
personnel on the job, keeps talk 
terse—saves hours each day for 
the average business. AMPLICALL 
saves you money—pays for 
itself. There is a system 
to fit your special needs. 
Get the full facts today! 


) BUSINESSES 
SAVE HOURS 
EACH DAY 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Lee ee eee ae ee eS eS eS eS SF SF SF SS SS SS SS eS eS eS Se, 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 

3515-R Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
(1 Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
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Systems (cont d) 
CATION SYSTEMS 


Mame cccceccccccccccccccccccescecoescoooccs 


AIMPLICALL Ec kiciactacdsincorenndes nie éottsen Jas¥e¥ 
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ship, and daily service as traffic ip 
creases. 


... Plans a Resort... 


The prospect of dollar-spenders by 
the boatload isn’t lost on Cuban off 
cials. The ferry fetches up just 15 miles 
from Varadero Beach, heretofore a 
mecca for tycoons and Cuba’s most 
luxurious watering place. Last week, 
Varadero Beach was decreed an official 
“tourist center,” and a new planning 
commission is at work on parking lots, 
zoning problems, new hotel facilities— 
all designed with modest, rather than 
millionaire, pocketbooks in mind. 


...A Tunnel... 


The Cuban capital has begun to feel 
cramped for space, and city fathers are 
looking longingly at undeveloped acres 
across Havana Bay beyond Morro 
Castle. They think a tunnel might 
speed development there, and 
Havana Tunnel Development Co. is 
taking shape with plans for a $25-mil 
lion vehicular tube linking the capital 
with the potential suburbs. It would 
be a toll tunnel, financed by real: estate 
men involved and by a bond issue. 
Several U.S. engineering firms are going 
to look into the feasibility of the 
scheme. 


... And a Canal . 


A pet project of Pres. Fulgencio 


Batista has been trotted out for a 
round of discussion and study. It in- 
volves a $400-million, 50-mile cross- 


Cuba canal—as big as the Panama Canal 
(but with no locks), cutting the island 


in two between Cardenas Bay and 
Cochinos Bay. The canal would save 
north and southbound merchantmen 


and warships the 500-mile trip around 
Cuba’s westward reaches. There would 
be a parallel highway and _ railroad, 
opening new land for farm develop- 
ment, creating new ports, and new in- 
dustries. Cuba is hunting for private 
capital to help out with the canal. 








The Pictures——Henry G. Comp- 


ton—44, 114; Cormac Industries, 
Inc.—113; Ford Motor Co.—140; 
B. F. Goodrich Co.—102; Int’l 
News Photos—136; Archie Lieber- 
man—76, 77; Bob Phillips—26, 27, 
28; Carroll Seghers—172, 174, 
178; Standard Oil (Ind.)—132; 


Standard Oil Development Co.— 
42; Taunton (Mass.) Municipal 
Lighting Plant—142; United Press 
—90, 101, 158 (rt.); Wide World 
—29, 158 (It.). 
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If your firm uses MACHINED parts that look 
anything like these COLD-FORMED parts... 


© ¢ Well show you how to 


cut your 
COSIS 


30% 10.10% 


9 out of 10 companies using small machined parts 
like these are wasting thousands of dollars per year! 


We know! We've proved in plant after plant all 
over the country that parts cold-formed the Milford 
way cost 30% to 70% less than when made by machin- 
ing or other methods . . . whether the quantity runs 


to a few thousands, or millions! 


We'll prove that you can save 30% to 70% on 
your cost of small parts and our work won't cost you 
one red cent! Just tell us, “Yes, we use small machined 
parts that look like these." We'll take it from there! 
Contact your nearest Milford plant today! 


ILFORD RIVET & MACHINE CO. 


MILFORD NORWALK ELYRIA AURORA HATBORO 
CONN. CALIF. OHIO ILLINOIS PENNA. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 







LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
neon Americas Most Modo Poit 


LONG BEACH ,Coljouin 


A Better Harbor to Serve Industry 


The Port of Long Beach offers many trans- 
portation savings. Low ocean freight rates are 
always an inducement. Your costs are further 
lowered by man-made facilities and natural 
advantages. 

The shore-based radar brings ships quickly 
and safely to dock in any kind of weather. The 
harbor is only 10 minutes from open sea. Deep 
water channels accommodate any ship afloat — 
lighters are never necessary. The bulk loading 
conveyor will load and trim bulk cargoes at 
more than 500 tons per hour. Canopies over 
loading platforms permit all-weather operations 
and all areas are floodlighted for night-time 
activities. Extensive rail trackage in the harbor 
permits dockside loading and unloading. The 
harbor connects with Southern California’s vast 
freeway system. 


Added Transportation Savings 


Three transcontinental railways and an inter- 
city electric railway serve the Long Beach indus- 
trial area, connecting Long Beach with the East 
and all parts of the Western states. Rates from 
distant points are the same to Long Beach as 
to other near-by cities. 

The modern Long Beach Airport, munici- 
pally owned, is one of the four major air termi- 
nals in Southern California. Transcontinental 
air service is provided for all types of commer- 
cial air cargo. 

Over 2100 common carrier truck lines serve 
this area, with all major transcontinental lines 
operating direct service to and from Long Beach. 

Write for free industrial brochure and 
complete details —in confidence, if you like. 
This invitation is extended by the City of 
Long Beach and its Board of Harbor 
Commissioners. 





200 East Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach 2, California 








BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





“Sick industries” of France will have a 
$14.5-million fund to help them adjust 
to increased competition from imports, 
expected when some quotas are removed 
Nov. 1. Premier Mendes-France hopes 
the fund will encourage inefficient pro- 
ducers to modernize or to switch to 
other products (BW —Aug.14’54,p98), 
a 


General Motors Pres. Harlow Curtice, 
junketing in Europe, announced a $6- 
million expansion of GM _ assembly 
facilities in Belgium. That comes right 
on the heels of Curtice’s $100-million 
expansion project for Vauxhall Motors, 
GM’s British subsidiary (BW—Sep.25 
"54,p164). 

= 
An oil hunt begins soon in Pakistan, 
under a new agreement between Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co. and the Pakistan 
government. The deal involves explora- 
tion of some 20,000 sq. mi.; Pakistan 
will ante up 25% of the cost. Stanvac 
struck a similar exploration agreement 
with India a few months back. 

* 
Rubber along the Amazon: Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. is opening its first 
new rubber plantation in 20 years, in 
Brazil near the mouth of the Amazon. 
Goodyear will plant 11,000 acres of 
cleared jungle land with high-yield 
plants developed in Central America, 
use the rubber in its tire plant in Sao 
Paulo. 

* 
Japan builds ships: Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., San Francisco, has or- 
dered two 45,000-ton tankers, third and 
fourth largest in the world, from Mit- 
subishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co. They'll cost around $5-million 
apiece. . . . Pacific Coast yachtsmen are 
getting cruisers from Japan. Best Craft 
Boats, a Tokyo outfit set up by Ameri- 
cans, is building 28-ft. and 36-ft. stock 
cruisers. Equipped with U.S. power 
and hardware, the 28-footer delivers in 
Seattle for $6,900. 

* 
U.S. importers of Japanese sewing ma- 
chines are up in arms over a recent 
Japanese government embargo on ex- 
ports to this country. Tokyo says its 
exporters are dumping. But our im- 
porters suspect an attempt by Japan 
to set up a government-controlled ex- 
port company for the machines. 

* 
Investment opportunities—64 specific 
business prospects in Africa, the Middle 
East, and Greece—have been spotted by 
Roy T. Wise, Union Carbide & Carbon 
executive on loan to the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. His survey is 
part of FOA’s effort to spark U.S. in- 
vestment abroad; there’s another scout- 
ing party in the field in Latin America. 
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REM-CRU 
TITANIUM. xcen-cru TITANIUM, ING., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


















FOOD PROCESSING 


REM-CRU TITANIUM... 


new key to industrial progress 
in the Chemical field, too — 


























BOATING 


REM-CRU titanium’s remarkable physical and chemical properties make 
it a unique key to improved service life and performance. Its unequalled 
resistance to most forms of corrosion . . . its light weight and high strength 
... its ability to be forged, machined, or even welded—all help explain why 
nothing else works as well as titanium in applications such as condensers, 
evaporators, autoclaves, containers, valves and fittings. 

Because of REM-CRU’s expanded production facilities, you can now 
get ample quantities of titanium for nondefense applications. You can 
get REM-CRU titanium in bars, plates, sheet, strip, wire, tubing and 
forgings . . . in a wide range of sizes, shapes and grades . . . even in the 
new high-strength, weldable alloys. 

Now that REM-CRU titanium is available, its economic benefits can 
be obtained not only by the chemical industry, but also in such diverse 
fields as petroleum, pulp and paper, food and marine. We’ll be glad to 
help you explore the amazing potentialities of this versatile metal. Just 
call ina REM-CRU engineer. 



























Politics and the national economy 
were the keynote issues as the labor 
convention season rolled into high last 
week. 

On the West Coast, the American 
Federation of Labor sharply criticized 
the Administration and demanded im- 
mediate action to “put the country back 
on the road to prosperity.” 

On the East Coast, the United Steel- 
workers, the United Rubber Workers, 
and the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, convening separately 
but speaking for a third of CIO’s mem- 
bership, took basically the same _ posi- 
tion, appealing for a sweeping Demo- 
cratic victory this fall (BW —Sep.25’54, 
p30). 

There was general unanimity on 
other issues, too, with the AFL and 
CIO branches of American labor look- 
ing On major issues eye to eye to an 
increased degree. 
¢ Push for More Pay—Take wages. Al- 
though AFL exerts no control over the 
bargaining policies of its 111 affiliated 
unions, the federation’s 73rd annual 
convention in Los Angeles this week 
urged them to press in 1955 for “sub- 
stantial” pay increases. It warned them 
not to be “deceived” by appeals from 
employers in sound financial condition 
for wage cuts or the tabling of new 
demands due to depressed business. 

New pay boosts are necessary, accord- 
ing to AFL, as “a major step toward 
restoring our nation’s economic health.” 
USW, URW, IUE and other CIO un- 


ions, meanwhile, unanimously endorsed 


158 


similar resolutions. To management, 
there is this obvious significance: La- 
bor’s wage drive is far from over, despite 
the downturn in the economy. 

e Unity—Moreover, there was unani- 
mity’ on something highly important 
to the future of the American labor 
movement: the ultimate merger of AFL 
and CIO. Conventions agreed that 
unity is essential—perhaps to a greater 
extent than ever because of growing 
state legislation regulating unions, the 
tighter economy, and the necessity of 
presenting a solid front against the Re- 
publican Administration. 

Differences showed up, inevitably, in 
views on how unity should be achieved 
—particularly at USW’s convention in 
Atlantic City—but much of the old 
skepticism about merging AFL and 
CIO seemed gone, for the moment. 

Obviously, management observers 
noted this with mixed feelings. Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell commented on 
the unity outlook in an address to USW 
in Atlantic City. He had received, 
he said, many inquiries from business- 
nien about the implications, to industry, 
of AFL-CIO unity. He had replied, he 
told the steelworkers, that it would be 
“a good thing for American industry 
and for America” because it would re- 
sult in “a greater degree of responsi- 
bility, of maturity, and of skill” in un- 
ion leadership. 
¢ Not Overnight—Even with AFL and 
major CIO unions seeming to think in 
common terms on the need for unity in 
labor, and with some leaders spec tating 





Pres. Eisenhower (above) got a warm 
welcome from the AFL convention, 
but as his speech progressed, the 
reaction of individual members varied 
(left). Generally, agreement marks 
the labor conventions as... 


Map New Goals 


freely about the possibility of 1955 
conventions to ratify sweeping and his- 
toric mergers, many observers still felt 
that broad amalgamations are far off. 
Unity discussions will be scheduled 
soon, certainly. They will open under 
the most favorable conditions; the AF'L- 
CIO solidarity on national politics is 
bound to carry over. But no matter 
how convinced labor’s leaders are of 
the ultimate benefits of amalgamation, 
they must overcome the major barriers 
to it—jurisdictional jealousies, important 
questions of executive and staff job ten- 
ures, and of property and financial re- 
serves. This won’t be done quickly. 


I. Stronger, Tighter AFL 


When the final gavel rapped on the 
AFL convention in Los Angeles this 
week, the federation of unions claiming 
10.5-million members appeared stronger 
and tighter-knit than ever before. Its 
president, George Meany, was firmly in 
the saddle and, with the support of 
AFL’s younger leadership, was continu- 
ing: to inject new, dynamic life into the 
old organization. 

Unquestionably, when AFL-CIO 
unity negotiations get under way in the 
next few weeks, the federation will be 
in a favorable position. Some of the 
internal problems that troubled it in 
the past were worked out last week, 
and (by some adroit pre-convention ma- 
neuvering) with an absolute minimum 
of behind-scenes scrapping. 

For instance, AFL’s two recognized 
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rivals for leadership—Dave Beck, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
and George Meany—went out of their 
way to demonstrate their unity. When 
Meany was nominated for another year 
as AFL president, Beck strode to the 
front of the speakers’ platform to lead 
an ovation—and, in doing so, shared it. 
The two men also met privately with 
groups of delegates to reassure them 
against fears of a schism in AFL. 
eGood Act—The show of unity be- 
tween the two most important men 
in AFL surprised and delighted the 
delegates. The talk is that it was worked 
out, quietly, while Meany visited in 
Beck’s home in Seattle prior to the 
convention. Whether it will last or is 
merely a surface agreement remains to 
be seen. 

Chances are, now that the conven- 
tion is over, that the demonstration of 
common purpose will end, too. Meany 
and Beck still have basic differences, 
many of them personal viewpoints. 

At the same time that the Meany- 
Beck rapprochement interrupted talk of 
factionalism in AFL, two major unions 
in the federation settled a 40-year juris- 
dictional squabble and paved the way 
for new machinery to minimize family 
disputes in AFL. 

Al Hayes, president of the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists, and 
Maurice Hutcheson, head of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, signed the 
IAM-Carpenters peace pact that rede- 
fines the jurisdictions of the two unions, 
particularly over millwright—machinery 
installation—work. 

The new agreement, to run for two 
years, provides for binding arbitration 
of disputes that can’t be settled, under 
revised jurisdictional rules, by prelimi- 
nary inter-union negotiations. For man- 
agement, the result should be an 
immediate end to a lot of headaches 
in connection with the installation of 
machinery in plants. 
¢ Teamsters Not Voting—The IAM- 
Carpenters settlement, in the works for 
months, was announced dramatically as 
AFL delegates assembled in Los An- 
geles. It cleared the way for adoption 
of new AFL-wide jurisdictional arbitra- 
tion machinery, authorized a year ago. 

There was little debate, and no dis- 
senting vote—although Beck and other 
Teamsters delegates abstained from 
voting. The holdout by the Teamsters 
is a result of the union’s claim that 
other unions in AFL represent workers 
who should rightfully be in the Team- 
sters. Beck and his union have also 
tefused to enter the AFL-CIO no-raid- 
ing agreement. 

The unanimity on the jurisdictional 
disputes machinery at the convention 
does not necessarily mean that all AFL 
unions except the Teamsters will agree 
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to be covered by it. Some won't, and 
the program is binding only on those 
that agree to be covered. The holdouts 
can’t be forced to submit disputes to 
arbitration. Even so, management can 
now look for more peaceful settlements 
of disputes over jurisdiction. 

¢ Trouble Ahead—On another jurisdic- 
tional issue, however, more trouble, not 
less, may loom for some employers— 
those who do business with the United 
Construction Workers, affliated with 
District 50 of the United Mine Work- 
ers. The Teamsters, Carpenters, and 
two other AFL building-trades unions 
set up an alliance to wrest construction 
employees away from UCW. 

¢ Shift in Allies?—Beck’s participation 
is, however, an interesting new de- 
velopment. Along with David J. 
McDonald, head of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO), Beck has been edging 
closer to Lewis through a still-unex- 
plained alliance of UMW-USW-Team- 
ster officers. Does the convention move 
mean a Beck break-away from the Lewis 
bloc? So far, the belief is that it 
doesn’t, but that is reckoning without 
Lewis’ reaction. If a fight over UMW- 
allied construction workers develops, 
the new friendship between Lewis and 
Beck may soon be over. 

However, a more valuable and im- 
portant friendship for Beck might re- 
place it: that of Hutcheson. The Car- 
penters’ president represents 800,000 
inembers, the second-largest bloc of 
strength in AFL. Don’t minimize the 
possibility that Beck, in risking his alli- 
ance with Lewis, is investing in future 
bloc strength in AFL. 
¢ Routine—Otherwise, the convention 
ran pretty much to form, although it 
broke from the past when it called for 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act that would require overtime 
pay after 35 hours a week (BW-—Sep.18 
"54,p138). To business, the significance 
of this is not the immediate threat of a 
legally set reduction in the work week— 
AFL’s schedule sets a 1956 date for 
this. It’s the impetus that has now 
been given to union efforts to bargain 
for shorter hours. 

Also, it broke with past policy against 
government intervention in labor mat- 
ters. It offered “strong and whole- 
hearted” support to “objective and im- 
partial” investigations of welfare fund 
abuses and to efforts to draft legislative 
remedies. At the same time, it stressed 
that the policing of welfare funds 
should be as much as possible in the 
hands of unions. 

AFL delegates were also led through 
a maze of issues ranging from a detailed 
foreign policy program and a plan for 
bolstering the economy to schemes for 
o1ganizing workers in the Canal Zone. 
On such matters, delegates were—as 
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The name that you know means 
better water coolers! 


For the best water cooler for your 
needs, see “Kelvinator” under Water 
Coolers or Electric Appliances 

in the yellow pages of your 

phone book. Ask about our National 
User Plan for immediate service 

and delivery, coast-to-coast. 

Or write Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
104 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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TAMPA has a 
good labor supply. 
Productive, quick- 
to-learn, intelligent. 
A large percentage 
is especially adapted to light indus- 
try such as garment making and 
similar trades. 

he many opportunities for 
healthful, outdoor recreation — 
every month of the year — are an 
important part of Tampa’s indus- 
trial story. Your employees live 
better, feel better. That’s good for 
them and good for you because it 
results in high human efficiency. 

Tampa has many other advan- 
tages for industry. If you are 
planning a main or branch plant, 
distribution warehouse or regional 
office in the South — it will pay you 
to get the facts on Tampa! 

FREE BROCHURE .- For new, 
factual economic survey of Tampa, 
write G. B, Holtsinger, Chairman, 
Committee of 100, Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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traditionally—unanimous. They showed 
the same unity on broad political issues, 
although individuals seemed to differ 
on particular political ideas and _per- 
sonalities (BW —Sep.25’54,p30) and 
over the President (picture, page 158). 
e Still AntitGOP-The Eisenhower 
visit and address to the convention 
were received cordially. The President 
spoke in a friendly tone as he told the 
convention that he still hopes to elim- 
inate “‘union-busting” provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law. Following his appear- 
ance, AFL leaders on the platform 
commented that the President appar- 
ently changed his mind, at the start, 
about the speech he was going to make 
—he noted the warmth of his welcome, 
they said, and put aside prepared notes 
in favor of speaking off the cuff. 

If he did it in a possible hope of 
lessening the political gap between AFL 
and the Administration, the attempt 
failed. 


USW: A Third Force? 


One thing that stood out above all 
else at the biennial convention of the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) at Atlantic 
City: David J. McDonald, president of 
the steel union, is moving in slow, stra- 
tegic steps toward the creation of a 
third force in labor—and a new, sepa- 
rate identity for himself as a responsi- 
ble leader in labor. 

McDonald injected the “third force” 
idea in his opening address to the con- 
vention, in a reference to “something 
new (brought) into the field of trade 
unionism” by the United Steelworkers: 
“a sort of mutual trusteeship” of labor 
and management that rejects both 
“bread and butter’’ unionism and the 
“Marxist approach”—interpreted as ref- 
erences to AFL and CIO. 

“In the operation of this mutual 
trusteeship,” McDonald said, “they 
(labor and management) are obliged to 
give full consideration to everybody. 
Managers must give full consideration 
to the just claims of the workers. The 
working force must see to it that the 
steel properties are operated success- 


fully. . . . Both, of course, have an 
obligation to the owners, the stock- 
holders.” 


¢ Beck and Lewis—Behind this ad- 
vocacy of the mutual trusteeship were 
a number of factors. First, of course, 
was the fact that, through the years, 
the late Philip Murray stressed the 
Catholic industrial council program as 
USW president. Second, it’s close to 
McDonald’s own ideas of responsible 
labor leadership, which prompted his 
tour of steel mills with U.S. Steel’s 
Benjamin Fairless. And third, a mid- 
dle-of-the-road or “third force” program 
is in line with the economic thinking 
of Dave Beck of AFL’s Teamsters and 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine 


Workers, both current allies of McDon. 
ald; it could, conceivably, attract other 
like-minded leaders. 

Whatever the reasons for it, the “mu- 

tual trusteeship” idea attracted wide 
outside attention—and newspaper edi- 
torials—as a sign of growing a 
and sense of responsibility in the st 
union; within the convention, however, 
it caused hardly a ripple. 
e Role in ClIO—The USW economic 
program, politics, and other issues were 
similarly received without any demon- 
stration of real interest. Only one thing 
seemed to be on most delegates’ minds: 
the probable future role of USW 
within CIO. 

Before the convention, for most of a 
year, delegates had heard rumors of 
McDonald's plans for an eventual with- 
drawal of USW from CIO. They were 
unofficial—yet they obviously stemmed 
from union officials, perhaps as_ trial 
balloons. If such a move was intended, 
delegates wanted to know about it, 
directly from McDonald. 

They got only a partial answer, as 
McDonald’s needling of CIO and its 
president Walter Reuther continued. 
¢ The Door Is Open—What McDon- 
ald actually did was to give assurances 
that USW won't take any immediate 
action to pull away from CIO; at the 
same time, he left the way open for 
long-term moves—should they become 
justifiable in his eyes. 

For instance, in advocating a program 
for labor unity, the steel union’s presi- 
dent commented that talk of waiting 
around “a year or two for organic unity 
is pure unadulterated bunk.” Unity 
can be achieved, he said, in a matter of 
weeks if negotiators work for it seri- 
ously. In effect, he served an ultimatum 
that USW must “get something for 
our investment in CIO . complete, 
immediate organic unity.’ 

Does that mean USW may stop pay- 
ing $100,000 a month into CIO if 
unity negotiations drag on—to force a 
speedup? No answer. 

e Part Time—McDonald also de- 
manded that CIO amend its constitu- 
tion to end a policy of “part time ofh- 
cers (that) to me does not make sense.” 

Thus, McDonald raised a second 
issue to be placed before the CIO con- 
vention in Los Angeles the second week 
in December. 

At heart, delegates to the USW con- 
vention seemed anxious to stay in CIO; 
nevertheless, they apparently are 100% 
behind McDonald now. 

Job worries also overshadowed other 
matters on the agendas of the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) meeting in Bos- 
ton two weeks ago and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) in 
Miami Beach this week. 
¢ Equalizing—With an eye on jobless 
rubber workers, and on the shift of rub- 
ber plants out of Akron to other 
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Telephone exchange in 1883. Switchboard worked by pegboard system. 
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You're using modern methods today... 
Are you sure you're using modern materials’ 


When you dial a number auto- 
matically today, you take advan- 
tage of new concepts in electronics 
... plus the new raw materials— 
from plastics to man-made fibers 
—that make possible today’s in- 
tricate communications equip- 
ment. 

Improved processes and prod- 
ucts result in every branch of in- 
dustry when someone sees and ex- 
ploits the possibilities of today’s 
new raw materials. High among 
such materials are Du Pont’s ver- 
satile man-made fibers. The fast- 
drying properties of nylon, for ex- 








ample, doubled production on a 
fabric-printing machine. Nylon 
greiges—cloths that blot up ex- 
cess dye—cleaned more easily, 
lasted five times as long, made 
possible continuous operation. 

Just a little research imagina- 
tion may link your product or 
process with Du Pont’s fibers. For 
these fibers are doing jobs that 
fibers could never do before... 
thanks to the remarkable proper- 
ties that science has given them 
. .. in combinations nature never 
supplied. 

It will pay you to find out more 


about man-made fibers and the 
new efficiency and economy they 
make possible. Send for your copy 
of the fact-filled booklet ““Du Pont 
Fibers—Raw Materials for Indus- 
try.”” Write to: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Depart- 
ment B, Textile Fibers Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U. . PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT FIBERS: new raw materials for industry 











DACRON* 
polyester fiber 


ORLON* - 
acrylic fiber 


CORDURA* - 
high-tenacity rayon 


NYLON -°- 
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Produce more . . . handle 
more... at lower cost... with 
an efficient conveyor system that 
meets your exact needs. BUSCH- 
MAN builds quality conveyors 
of all types ... portable wheel 
and roller, live roller, horizontal 
powered-belt, overhead and 
table-cable, floor-to-floor, apron 
and slat as well as special 
conveyors. 


BUSCHMAN engineers will as- 
sist in surveying your plant and 
will recommend the most eco- 
nomical and efficient conveyor 
for each application ... receiv- 
ing, production, packaging, 
warehousing and shipping... 
or they can design a system that 
will streamline your entire ma- 
terials handling operation. 


COMPLETE CONVEYOR SYSTEMS FOR ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRIES 
ENGINEERED » MANUFACTURED © INSTALLED 


Write today for literature 











C-134-EWB 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN COMPANY 
4477 CLIFTON AVENUE * CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 





Representatives in Principal Cities - 
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production areas, URW took steps 
aimed at reducing the present eight- 
hour day in rubber plants outside Akron 
to the six-hour day in the rubber capital, 
or—as a less-favored alternative—at rais- 
ing the Akron work day to eight hours. 

IUE’s convention received reports 
that the electrical workers’ union is ex- 


panding steadily—with 97 locals added | 
in the last year—but that its memben 


are “suffering the hardship of unem. 


ployment and underemployment” ip 
many areas. The proposed solution: As 
in the case of AFL and of USW, mor 
political action and an economic pro. 
gram to step up purchasing power. 


Unions and the Sherman Act 


Commerce Dept. wants labor brought under the 
antitrust laws; Labor Dept. objects. The dispute is growing 
explosive, threatens Administration harmony. 


A quiet but serious tug of war be- 
tween the Labor Dept. and the Com- 
merce Dept. over the Administration’s 
labor policy may now be primarily an 
explosive showdown. The issue is the 
old controversy over whether labor 
unions should be brought under federal 
antitrust laws. 

This old but still lively question is 
now before a special committee of 61 
lawyers and economists, named last year 
by Atty. Gen. Herbert M. Brownell to 
recommend changes in antitrust laws 
and their enforcement. 

It was natural that the Commerce 
Dept. be represented on that commit- 
tee. But what came as a surprise to 
some committee members was that 
Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks’ 
seemed to be more interested in a 
committee endorsement to bring unions 
under the Sherman Act. 
¢ Study Group—Although the Labor 
Dept. is not represented on the Brown- 
ell committee, it was drawn into the 
battle when the Weeks proposal was 
turned over to a special study group. 
When Labor Dept. representatives 
learned what it was they were being 
asked to study they reacted sharply. 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell told a 
press conference that he was against 
any changes in the antitrust statutes. 
He contended that Taft-Hartley and 
other labor laws could be used to solve 
any problems that exist. 

Mitchell’s views accorded with the 
majority opinion of the work group, 
which told the Brownell committee it 
favored preserving union exemption 
from the antitrust rules. But a vigorous 
minority, backed up by a 27-page memo- 
randum prepared by John L. Kilcullen, 
Commerce Dept. counsel, said exemp- 
tion should be wiped out. 

The full committee—though it did 
not actually count noses on the sub- 
ject—adopted neither opinion. It indi- 
cated that a further meeting-of-minds 
was necessary. 
¢ Who Won?—The Labor side natur- 
ally views this as a “defeat” while the 
Commerce Dept. views it as something 
less than a victory, since the issue has 


been left open. The committee’s co. | 


chairmen—Stanley N. Barnes, Brownell’s 
antitrust chief, and S$. Chesterfield Op- 
penheim, a Michigan law professor 
have the whole issue in their hands. 
What Secy. Weeks will do at the 





next committee meeting, which will 
entertain 
port, is not clear. But Weeks’ mem- 
bership on the committee—something 
Secy. Mitchell does not have—gives him 
opportunity to press the commerce posi- 
tion still further. 

¢ Rejection—The Commerce Dept. 
brief rejects the idea that union mo- 
nopoly abuses—such as featherbedding 
and secondary boycotts—can be effec- 
tively controlled under Taft-Hartley. 
It says bluntly that such practices can- 
not be adequately dealt with under 
a law that has the primary objective 
of promoting collective bargaining. 


the Barnes-Oppenheim te- | 








Commerce officials feel it should be j) 


possible to spell out the main areas of 
legitimate union activity and immunize 
them from antitrust actions. 

The issue of whether unions should 
come under antitrust has been a ticklish 
one ever since unions got big. After 
the Sherman Act was passed in 1890, 
large-scale union boycotts of an em- 
ployer’s products were held by the 
courts to be an unlawful combination 
in restraint of trade. But in 1914 the 
Clayton Act—coupled with the later 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
and several key decisions of the supreme 
court—gave unions a virtual exemption 
from antitrust prosecution. Now, only 
where a union participates in a collu- 
sive agreement with employers or some 
other nonlabor group can antitrust laws 
be brought into play. 

Congress has repeatedly rejected anti- 
trust measures for dealing with union 
abuses. The last time the subject was 
in the 80th Congress which, in its labor 
legislating was under the leadership of 
the late Sen. Robert A. Taft. Some 
Washington observers profess to see a 
certain irony in the possibility that this 
Taft-settled issue may now be rising to 
threaten the internal harmony of a Re- 
publican Administration. 
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“HARD BOOTS TO FILL, SPOT” 


“T's not easy work fighting fires—but helping people 
I when they’re in trouble gives us firemen a lot of 
satisfaction.” 

You can help your Fire Department protect life and 
property. Co-operate during Fire Prevention Week, 
October 3rd to the 10th—and the year-’round—by ob- 
serving fire prevention rules. 

Keep matches out of the reach of children. . . 
be sure your heating system is serviced frequently 
to prevent overheating ... have chimneys in- 





banish careless smoking habits ; : : 
and don’t 


spected for defects . . . 
have defective electrical wiring replaced... 
let rubbish accumulate. 

And by all means carry adequate fire insurance on your 
home and business with Hardware Mutuals. Our po/icy 
back of the policy® assures prompt, fair claim handling. 
Current dividend savings run up to 35%! 

For additional information and service, con- 
tact your full-time Hardware Mutuals represent- 
ative. His advice may save you many dollars. 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 





Offices Coast to Coast 
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Over 7100 new 
companies have 


Proved, 
He 
Wisdom 


of locating in 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia worker is intelligent, 
reasonable and quick to learn. The 
steady march of new industries into 
Georgia demonstrates his ambition 
and ability to become a skilled 
worker. By easily familiarizing him- 
self with manufacturing processes — 
the Georgia worker has attained 
full stature as an industrial asset. 


Industrial Memo: to all 
expansion-minded executives 


> Labor 


Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


> Climate 
Mild, year ‘round 
weather permits full 
production every 
day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited —reaches out to every community. 


P Transportation 
The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. 


P Sites 


A wide choice to fit 
every industrial 
need. 


P and More... S 


Abundant, soft waters—rich, natural ree 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 















For complete facts 
and latest figures, 
Write to: Dept. 3-w 





Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y 
Ga. Dept. of Commerce 
100 State Capito 


Atlanto. Georgia 
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LABOR BRIEFS 








“Business expediency” doesn’t justify 
an employer in giving preference in em- 
ployment to union members, the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board ruled in 
an unusual case last week. NLRB or- 
dered Bickford Shoes, Inc., of Milford, 
Mass., to discontinue the “unlawful 
union-security provisions of its con- 
tract” with an independent union. 
Bickford leased a union-owned plant, 
and as part of the deal accepted a vir- 
tual closed-shop’ policy, barred by Taft- 
Hartley. 
* 

A “modest wage increase” will be 
sought by the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO) from American Vis- 


Food 
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113.8 
113.6 
112.0 
112.3 
113.1 


112.6 
112.1 
112.4 
113.3 
113.8 
114.6 


113.9 





The Bureau of Labor 
monthly cost-of-living index settled 
slightly in mid-August—to 115% of 
average 1947-49 levels. The 0.2% de- 
cline, however, will have little if. any 
effect on escalator wages. 

Almost a million railroad workers 
have contracts with an August date for 
adjusting wages to the rise and fall of 
the ae index. But at 115% the 
BLS index for mid-August was at ex- 
actly the same level as in May and 
February this year, November, 1953, 
and August, 1953—the last four rail 
c-of-1 adjustment dates. So the carriers’ 
escalator pay wasn’t affected. 


Statistics’ 





cose Corp., which has 10,000 employces 
under T'WHUA contract in seven plants, 
TWUA says its demand won’t exceed 
10¢ an hour. Avisco contends no in- 
crease is warranted; it says that “in the 
light of general business conditions in 
the rayon industry, the request comes 


as a ‘surprise.” Last year, TWUA 
dropped a demand for a raise after 
several weeks of bargaining. 

© 
New contract between the Aluminum 
Co. of America and United Auto 
Workers (CIO) boosts pay of 3,500 


UAW workers in four plants 5¢ an 
hour, increases pensions (to $140 a 
month at age 65 after 30 years service) 
and insurance benefits. Adjustments 
in incentives and certain wage rates 
will add an estimated 3¢ an hour to 
the cost of the settlement. 


What’s Happening to |It 


1947-49 = 100 
Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 
104.4 102.4 101.1 
98.0 102.6 105.2 
97.1 106.1 109.3 
106.4 112.6 113.6 
105.1 114.6 118.2 
104.3 118.0 125.1 
105.3 118.4 126.0 
105.5 118.7 126.8 
105.5 118.9 127.3 
1€5.3 118.9 127.6 
104.9 118.8 127.8 
104.7 118.9 127.9 
104.3 119.0 128.0 
104.1 118.5 128.2 
104.2 118.9 128.3 
104.2 118.9 128.3 
104.0 119.0 128.5 
103.7 119.2 128.6 


©susiness weex 


Rate Holds Up 


Another million workers, mostly in 
auto and electrical manufacturing 


plants, had already got a 1¢-raise on 
the basis of the mid-July index level. 
e Down and Up—Lower food prices 
were largely responsible for the mid- 


August index drop. Apparel, house 
furnishings, reading and _ recreation, 
cars, and gasoline were also down. 
Rents and a number of other items, 


including medical care, rose a little. 

BLS noted that continuing small de- 
clines in food prices may bring another 
index drop in mid-September—even 
though apparel and other costs are ex- 
pected to rise. 
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YOU CAN BUILD FOR THE AGES 


... With a STEEL FOR THE AGES 


What's the building on your mind? Maybe a 
big multi-story structure—or an industrial build- 
ing, like our own Research Laboratory (see 
above)? Maybe a plant office building—or a 
bank, store, school, power station, warehouse, 
hospital, hotel? Or perhaps it’s an existing 
structure that needs a facelifting—modernizing 
the exterior, as well as the interior. 

In any case, you're sure to consider curtain 
wall construction, because it’s the newest, most 
modern method. Packed with advantages over 
masonry, too: such as fast, all-weather installa- 
tion; more space per floor; more floors on a 


given foundation, etc. And you'll be equally 
sure to realize that stainless steel-surfaced panel: 
(again, see above) promise the best long-term 
protection for the building investment. No 
other surfacing material is at once as hard, 
tough, strong, and lastingly beautiful, as im- 
pervious to wear and as resistant to heat and 
corrosive influences as stainless steel. 

That’s just why Allegheny Metal generally 
figures to last longer and cost less in the long 
run—wherever you use it. Let us help you to 
realize its benefits. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 





Allegheny Metal © 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 















“undercover story” 


PLASKON ' Polyester Resins... first in the field 


Strikingly handsome, these corrugated, translucent partitions and roofings are made with versatile 
PLASKON Polyester Resins, reinforced with glass fibers. They’ve opened new 
vistas of use associated with light in home and industry. The “light” properties 
of PLASKON Polyesters have established them as leaders in this field. Reinforced 
Polyesters are super-strong ... light... easy-to-use ... dimensionally stable 

. rot-, rust- and insect-proof. These wondrous properties make existing 
and new products better in exciting, profit-making ways. 
It’s no undercover story that PLASKON Polyester Resins are first in the field. 
What can they do for your product? You can find out by calling your 
Plaskon Man. He represents pioneer experts in the production For further information on PLASKON Plastics and Resins, address 


; BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., ——————_— 
and perfection of Polyester Resins. 40 Rector Street. New York 6, N.Y. HAnover 2-7300. [Anca | 
| as 
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Staying in condition during the winter is sometimes a problem for 
the executive who exercises a lot in the summer. 


Yet it’s important for good health. Doctors worry most about men 
who play golf daily in the summer, then lay off completely until after 
Christmas, play furiously for a couple of weeks in Florida—and then lay 
off again. 


That can lead to overexertion, and damage to your physical system. 


A growing number of executives have licked this problem by taking 
up skiing. They have found that instead of being some form of Scandina- 
vian suicide, it can be the source of enjoyable—and moderate—exercise. 


Like any active sport skiing demands good physical condition— 
especially in the legs. However, the many lifts and tows that exist nowadays 
do cut down the need for extensive climbing. 


That’s one good reason why men in their fifties and sixties—and even 
older—have taken up skiing without fear of ill-effects. 


If you’re thinking of taking up the sport, the first thing to remember 
is that skiing can be safe; it is quite unnecessary to break your leg. But 
the key to safety is proper instruction in fundamentals. With these and 
a little common sense, skiing can be as safe as walking down a street. 


Choose equipment carefully. Most common mistake beginners make 
is to get clothing that’s too warm. Skiing is exercise; your first experience 
is likely to find you taking things off rather than reaching for an extra coat. 


It’s best to wear an inner layer of clothing of medium-weight wool. 
Outer garments should be made of water-repellent and wind-resistant 
materials, such as gabardine. (Nylon and other synthetics are popular for 
jackets because of light weight and wind resistance.) 


Don’t try to skimp on what you spend for skis. It will pay you to 
get a good quality. However, you would probably do best to get skis with 
a permanent base to eliminate the need for waxing. 


Choose bindings with care. For safety, consider automatic bindings, 
which release your feet if you should fall in such a way as to twist your 
leg. Ski patrolmen and professionals recommend them. 


There are some developments this year that both the beginner and 
the seasoned skier should note. Foremost is the fact that poor snow 
conditions last year have left stores with a lot of stock, making for a 
buyers’ market. 


In addition, here are some specific trends: 


¢ Boots. In general, you'll find this winter’s line of ski boots to be 
simple in appearance, cleaner in line, with fewer fancy trappings. Further, 
over-all performance as well as design has continued to improve. The 
double boot—a complete boot within a boot—is getting more popular. 


Look for a much-improved medium-price line ($40 to $45) of ski boot. 
It will compete against the high-priced product, and you may find it 
adequate for your needs. 


e Skis. A new design looks like it will be a popular seller this year. 
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BUSINESS WEEK It is the Eriksen ski from Norway, will sell in the high-price bracket 
OCT. 2, 1954 (probably $85). Its principle is this: 


Instead of the conventional wide center groove that starts one-third 
the way down the runner, the Eriksen ski has 16 narrow grooves that run 
the full length of the ski. 


The manufacturers claim that this design gives greater stability, 
avoids side-slipping. It also means greater speed because (1) more air 
gets under the ski; and (2) the ski “rides” the cover instead of pushing 
soft snow ahead of it. 


Also look for a greater popularity of plastic skis with permanent 
base wax, and a step-up in the number of imported skis from Austria, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and France. 


Make a recheck this fall on your home’s automatic heat control. You 
may find that the thermostat doesn’t fit the particular needs of your house 
and family. A bargain thermostat—or one that doesn’t fit your heating 
system—will waste heat and fuel and cause discomfort. 


Each type of heating—warm air, steam, hot water—requires its own 
special system of control to function efficiently. In general, such a system 
consists of a thermostat to control room temperature, a limit control for 
safe operation, and firing devices to control and ignite fuel. 


These units will only work properly if they are matched, one with the 
other. A heating contractor is the man to do the matching for you. 


There are now four standard types of thermostats—an electronic set, 
electric-clock model, semiautomatic, and the manually operated thermostat. 


Best is probably the electronic type. This uses two thermostats—one 
outside the house, the other inside. Signals from both go to a relay 
amplifier in the basement that automatically computes the exact degree 
of heat needed to offset temperature changes. 


Note for home craftsmen: You can now get a disposable circular- 
saw blade that tests have shown will last up to three times as long as 
ordinary blades. It sells for $1.69 (8 in. size), a shade more than the 
cost of resharpening ordinary blades. When it dulls, simply get a new 
one from your dealer. 


Made by Rocco Products of Minneapolis, the blade is called the Roc- 
Edge Sabre Combination. Professional craftsmen and carpenters have 
proved it out in tests during the past two years. 


If you own property in New York State, look for a fire-insurance rate 
cut. Owners of two-family and multi-apartment dwellings are affected as 
well as single-family homeowners. Reductions range from 5.5% to as 
much as 25%. 


Note for your calendar: Quarterly payment of Social Security tax for 
domestic help is due Oct. 31. 


Some doctors are urging executives to make sure they take a coffee 
break or two during the working day to help combat fatigue, break tension. 
PAGE 168 There’s evidence that coffee increases the speed of muscular recovery. 
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CURED BY U. S.RUBBER 
EXPANSION JOINTS 
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When a ship rolls or pitches at sea, the condensers and 
connecting pump lines can suffer great damage if they are 
not equipped with joints that “give” with the ship’s mo- 
tion. Many a condenser now has “sea legs” because of 
U. S. Expansion Joints. These flexible connections absorb 
movement, shock and insulate against vibration, compen- 
sate for expansion and contraction. They prevent corro- 
sion by electrolysis in bolts, joints and piping, thus 
providing additional savings by eliminating need for 
replacement. 

U.S. Rubber Expansion joints are used primarily on 
the suction and discharge end of the circulating water 
pumps to the main condenser and on the overboard dis- 
charge line between the condenser and the hull. They 
are also used in piping to prevent transmission of sound. 
They have the approval of the Maritime Commission, the 
U.S. Navy, the Bureau of Marine Inspection, American 


Bureau of Shipping and Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

Numerous other industries use U.S. Rubber Expan- 
sion Joints. Operators of office buildings, apartment 
houses use them to compensate for misalignment in pipes 
and to eliminate the transmission of noise. These joints 
have become indispensable to the efficient operation of 
air conditioning systems, saving many times their original 
cost by lengthening life of equipment and reducing main- 
tenance charges. Complete information is obtainable 
through any of our 27 District Sales Offices or write to 
address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it...“U.S.” Production builds it...U.S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


C 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose ¢ Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products ¢ Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings * Mats and Matting 

















BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Twenty experts present specific guidance 
on management policies and methods to 
help the business owner, manager, or 
executive handle such operations as start- 
ing or buying a business, financ ing it, set- 
ting up a distribution system, installing 
cost control, handling marketing and pub- 
lic relations, etc. Brings procedures proved 
successful in starting businesses, keeping 
them going, and making them grow with 
formerly 


profit. Edited by J. K. Lasser, 

Adjunct Professor and Chairman, _In- 

stitute on Federal Taxation, New York 
University. Prepared by a staff 


of Specialists. 809 pages, $8.50 








INDUSTRIAL 


CONFLICT 
Just Published! 


Thirty-nine integrated dis- 
cussions give an impartial 
picture covering every es- 
sential aspect of labor-man- 
agement conflicts. Covers in 
detail the problems of 
strikes—their effect on industrial produc- 
tion, today’s major strike issues, the rea- 
sons why certain industrial groups strike 
more often than others, basic forms of 
arbitration. Discusses effects of work 
standardization, influence of out-plant 
life on worker, legal considerations, and a 
host of other points. Edited by A. Korn- 
hauser, R. Dubin, and A, M. Ross under 
auspices of Soc. for Psycho. Study of 
Social Issues, 551 pp. $6.00 








A GUIDE TO MODERN 
MANAGEMENT METHODS 
Just Published! 


How do American corporations pick good 
managers... build smooth labor relations 

. insure steadier profits .. .? Fortune 
magazine looked at these questions, came 
up with a series of articles revealing new 
management tools in use today, and how 
they are working in specific companies. 
Expanded into book form they help you 
see more clearly what is being done in the 
way of executive development, counseling, 
planning, communications, industrial re- 
lations, etc. The book appraises facts 
frankly... 
spective on your problems, 
Stryker and the Editors of 
Fortune, 300 pp. $3.50 


uses them to sharpen the per- 
By 


Perrin 











HOW TO BE A 
SUCCESSFUL 
LEADER 


A systematic, practical 
method for appraising 
and mastering leader- 
ship, Points out and an- 
alyzes 3 basic techniques 

—autocratic, democratic, 

and free rein—and tells when to use which 
in dealing with individuals, groups, situa- 


tions, etc. Shows you how to remove men- 
tal road-blocks between leader and fol- 
lowers how to schedule work . 


delegate responsibility ... take increased 
responsibility in stride. Contains numerous 
self-analysis and evaluation quizzes. By A. 
Uris, Editor, Research Institute of Amer- 
ica. 238 pp., $3.50 
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SEE THESE BOOKS TEN DAYS FREE he 


Mc-Graw-Hill Cot Co., Dept. BW-10-2 
330 W. 42 St., NY 


Send me book(s) re ked below for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon—same return 
privilege. ) 


sasser—Business Mgt. Hndbk.—$8.50 

)} Kornhauser, Dubin, & Ross—Industrial Con- 

flict — $6.00 
| Stryker —-y- Mgt. Methods—$3.50 

} Uris—How to Be a Successful Leader—$3.50 
(Print) 
FED oc cccnccccccccccscsceesscetecesesevcscoces 
BRBTOEB oc ccccccccccceccccceccesesesescoccceesces 
GPK canccdcecaccconctes Zone State.......... 
COND cecccccnccececececcecocnceeseéeoceseose 
NN 6.418 0t666eheeeenieeneteuadesihnawede 
This offer applies in U. S. only Bw—9—1! 





























Public Debt: 


Billions of Dollars 
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Crashing Old Ceili 
This month the U.S. government ‘The chart at the left above shows how ury 
will borrow $4-billion against the new the debt has moved up close to that seve 


debt ceiling—voted by Congress as a 
temporary measure and due to expire 
July 1, 1955. This will boost the fed- 
eral debt up past the old debt ceiling 
of $275-biilion—the permanent limit. 


ceiling several times in the past, then $2 
backed off again 
at about S$ 

The 


Right now it stands the 
274.3-billion. Nex 
additional $4-billion, now be- { ably 
Treas- nen 
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Shoes Put Pinch on Hides | : 


Price of Hides: 


Cents Per Pound 
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sharper reduction in the amount of 
hides used. 

On the suppl 
of cattle to the market have brought an | 
increased flow 
been an additional price depressant. 
With 
the export demand is not sufficient to 
keep prices up. 


A number of factors have combined 
to bring about the summer drop in 
the price of hides, shown in the chart 
at the left. 
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: “a |S. Treasury Dept. © wsiness ween 
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Pushing Cl N 
.... Pushing Close to New 
how ury notes maturing in 2 years and The new note issue is expected to 
that seven months, will bring the debt to go mostly to commercial banks, now 
then $278.3-billion—just $2.7-billion under a principal holder of the U.S. debt 
nds the temporary limit of $281-billion. (chart, above right). Other top groups 


Next June’s tax collections will prob- 
be- ably get the debt back under the perma- 
reas- nent ceiling—but only just. 








are individuals (including partnerships 
and personal trusts), and government 
investment acounts. 
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the beginning of 1953. Zinc prices, 
also responding to the stockpile pro- 
gram, have shown similar gains. 





Titanium 
































eoewe can make them 


In addition to ferrous metals, 
American Welding also pro- 
duces components of titanium, 
aluminum, cobalt alloys, and 
copper. 


Do you require a ring, a band, 
a circular assembly, or a com- 
plicated welded component like 
the oil tank above (used in the 
turret control mechanism of a 
jet bomber)? American Weld- 
ing is equipped to produce it 
from any weldable ferrous or 
non-ferrous metal. For complete 
information on what American 
Welding can do for you— 


write our Product Development 
Division today. 


Ask for Free 
Catalog of 
Production 

Facilities 






THE AMERICAN WELDING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


380 DIETZ ROAD * WARREN, OHIO 





LOUIS E. WOLFSON: 


Rhye Peay 


sp 





“I'll be on that board.” 





The Man Who Wants Montgomery Ward 


Any brilliant young manager deter- 
mined to make himself both a national 
reputation and a fortune in the next 
10 years has only one logical course. 
That's to quit what he’s doing, wrest 
control of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
from its chairman, Sewell Avery, and re- 
build the property to its full profit-mak- 
ing potential. If he can do that—he’ll be 
made. 

He'll get the national reputation 
easily enough. Ward’s is probably the 
best-known business story in the land. 
And he can make a fortune, too—if he’s 
bright enough to take his main remuner- 


172 


ation in Ward stock and stay with it. 
The bright young man who is cur- 
rently trying to acquire Ward—the first 
in some time to attempt it publicly—is 
42-year-old Louis E. Wolfson. What he 
really wants from Ward, he insists, is 
neither the cash nor the reputation 
Although he’ll take both as they come, 
what he’s really after is an arena in 
which to wage and win a crusade. 


1. Stockholders Wanted 


Wolfson went into business just 
about 20 years ago, struggling against 


the Depression and a serious football 
injury. His first move was to convert his 
father’s desultory scrap metal business 
into Florida Pipe & _y* Co. He has 


been converting the business world’s 
dogs into some of its healthiest money- 
makers ever since. 

Florida Pipe yielded Wolfson three 
things: A $2.5-million profit when he 
liquidated the company some years ago; 
a number of people who speak quite 
harshly about the way it did business; 
and the cash and business experience 
that started him to where he sits today. 
Where he sits is in control of a 30 
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When you use a power drive which is an assembly 
of motors, pulleys and belts, chains and sprockets, gearing, 
speed reducers, etc., you waste time and money in purchasing, handling 
and assembling these various units into the final drive. 

Master power drives designed as complete units with component 
Tolar MulelCasllile Mth 4-weiolarih 4-MolileMaolilile Miclmaclilile Meisl-m Fel macliriie(-taclel(s 
saving in space and money .. . es- 
pecially in the larger sized units. 

So don't put up with “make-shift" assemblies when you can select 





from Master's broad line, standard units which easily combine to give . 
you the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT shaft speed, the RIGHT features 
in one compu unit that you can use RIGHT where you want it. 

Use the RIGHT power drive to increase salability of your motor 
driven products . . . improve the economy, safety, and productivity of 


your plant equipment. That's the horsesense way to use horsepower. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Bassick stretches 
freight cars 


Handling Ryan Aeronautical 
Company’s external wing fuel tanks 
— largest ever made for aircraft — 
once posed an oversized problem for 
materials-handling men. 

Now Bassick grooved-wheel cast- 
ers on an inexpensive inverted angle 
iron track have helped solve it. They 
roll the specially built three-tank 
rack into the outsized freight car 
where clearance overhead and at 
sides is only 242”. Result: six tanks, 
instead of the previous two, go into 
each freight car. 


Why Ryan 
chose 
Bassick 
casters 


Ryan’s choice of Bassick casters was 
no accident. They permit accurate con- 
trol of heavy loads, move 3 times easier 
than flat wheels in direct contact with 
the floor. Easily installed angle iron 
track is self-cleaning. 


SAVE ON MATERIALS-HANDLING 


30% of your reducible manufactur- 
ing costs are in materials-handling. 
Chances are Bassicky maker of the 
world’s broadest caster line, has an 
economical answer to 
your handling prob- 
lems, too. Check your 
Bassick distributor. 
THE Bassick Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. In 
Canada: Belleville, 
Ontario. 


Bassick 5 


75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 











“We must know Montgomery Ward as 
well as Sewell Avery does.” 


company hodgepodge with assets of 
$217-million. It’s from such a perch 
that he grasps aggressively for Ward— 
whose assets are exactly half a billion 
dollars bigger. 

¢ Philosophy—Wolfson vows he wants 
Ward mostly because it offers him his 
best chance to complete a major task 
he has set for himself: to assure that the 
American stockholder gets the kind of 
treatment from American management 
that Wolfson thinks he should have. 

Wolfson thinks—as do some others— 
that it’s a disgrace that there are only 
6.5-million stockholders in the U.S. 
He’s convinced this is due primarily to 
a profound lack of public confidence in 
the way U.S. management handles the 
investor’s money. 

He doesn’t like stock option plans, 
and he thinks executive pensions are 
much less tightly controlled than they 
should be. He thinks every officer ought 
to be required to put at least a year’s 
pay in his company’s stock—at the 
stock’s market price, not at a cut rate. 
He believes that the best thing manage- 
ment can do with earnings is to dis- 
burse them to stockholders “after pru- 
dent lay-aside for operations, reserve and 
development.” 

e Some Day—If these and other of his 
tenets were common, Wolfson believes, 
there’d be no dearth either of stockhold- 
ers or of risk capital. Each of the three 
big, publicly held companies he con- 
trols—Merritt-Chapman & Scott, New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., and Washing- 
ton’s Capital Transit Co.—demonstrates 
this, he insists; each has more stock- 
holders than it did when he took over. 

“It may take years, but some day, 
maybe people will say that Wolfson did 
more than any other man to breed 20- 
million U.S. stockholders,” Wolfson 
will tell you. 





“Montgomery Ward can save mp 
eight to 10 years in this campaign, } 
could do it at Merritt-Chapman or g 
New York Ship, but at Ward, I can @ 
it better and faster.” 





ll. How to Get Ward 


Of course, before he can make Mont. 
gomery Ward play horse to his 
Godiva, Wolfson must first get control 
of the property. And Avery, one of the 
country’s most knowledgeable corporate 
operators, has spent years erecting de 
fenses against any such move. 

He has reduced Ward’s directorate 
to nine. Three seats come up for ele 
tion each year, for three-year terms, 
The voting is cumulative, meaning that 
each share of stock may cast as many 
votes as there are seats up for election- 
in this case, three. 

Avery himself comes up for reelection 
next year. If Wolfson’s forces pose a 
real threat at that time, Avery can sac 
rifice the other two seats that come up 
with his and cumulate their votes for 
himself. Unless Wolfson’s team has 
more than three times as many votes as 
Avery’s—unless each Wolfson man has 
more votes than the entire Avery team- 
this would get Avery elected. It would 
put Wolfson and one friend on the 
board, but it would leave Avery com 
fortably in control—seven to two. 

Thus, the worst Avery can face next 
April is the necessity to control one 
vote more than a third as many votes 


as Wolfson. Avery’s.problem will be no 
tougher, mathematically, in 1956. By 
throwing all his team’s votes behind one 


man, he can end up in control of a five- 
to-four board. 

The end of the line, if this kept up, 
would come in 1957. Still, at the age 
of 81 (Avery will reach it Nov. 4), how 
far ahead do you plan? 
e Across the Street—The problem is 
different from Wolfson’s point of view; 
but he, too, can take advantage of cumu- 
lative voting if he chooses. 

His best hope, of course, is to win all 
three seats next April and at least two 
more in 1956. This will give him ear 
liest possible control of the board. But 
he may find he'll have to wait longer 
than two years. If Avery’s forces are 
powerful in 1955, Wolfson may have 
to be content to go after just one seat— 
by using the same cumulating privilege 
open to Avery. 
e Holdings—All this is complicated by 
the fact that so many Ward shares are 
outstanding—6,502,378, to be exact. j 
That means there are 19,507,134 votes 
(three per share) that may be cast. 
That’s a lot of votes to locate, persuade, 
control, and deliver in a Chicago board- 
room next Apr. 22. 

Wolfson will have quite a slug of his 
own: “We believe we now hold the 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


Within recent weeks three new monthly tech- 
nical magazines devoted to automatic control 
systems for industrial processes and machinery 
have offered the public their first issues. One of 
these is CONTROL ENGINEERING, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. 

What has caused this surge of interest in the 
design and application of automatic control sys- 
tems? What does it portend for the future of 
American industry? More important, what does 
it promise for the American standard of liv- 
ing, of which industry is and must be the 
servant? And what is the role of CONTROL 
ENGINEERING in this development? It is to 


those questions that this statement is addressed. 


A New Intellectual Revolution 


It is frequently asserted that we are now in 
the throes of a new industrial revolution. The 
revolution is described as the eliminating of 
wasteful applications of human labor to repeti- 
tive tasks through new technology which makes 
it possible to transfer those tasks to automati- 
cally controlled machinery. : 

It is perhaps more accurate, however, to say 
that we are the beneficiaries of a new intellectual 
revolution in the application of science to indus- 
try. This new intellectual revolution points the 
way toward giant strides in the continuing proc- 
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ONE OE A_ SERIES 


RESULTS OF AN INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION .. « 


“The Western Miracle” Continues... 
More Automatic Controls for Industry 


ess of taking dull and laborious work off the 
backs and minds of men and transferring it to 
machines operating in large batteries under 
automatic control. 

The practical engineering work required to 
convert this intellectual revolution into a full- 
scale industrial revolution, however, in large 
part still remains to be done. It is to this task 
that CONTROL ENGINEERING will be de- 
voted. Its role is that of bridging the gap, in 
engineering and economic terms, between the 
new conceptions of automatic control of indus- 
trial processes and their practical workaday 
application. These conceptions run the full 
gamut from systems of control for automatic 
factories making heavy industrial products to 


_ highly personalized systems of automatic con- 


trol to warn people when they are approaching 
the broiling point in sunning themselves at the 
beach or becoming too drowsy to drive their 
cars safely. 


Enter the ‘‘Feed-Back’’ System 


Enough work has been done to move these 
conceptions out of the realm of interesting 
dreams and into the realm of practical possibili- 
ties, and in some cases into the realm of practi- 
cal realities. Crucial parts of this work were 
done during World War II when weapons were 
successfully equipped with “feed-back” systems 
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that automatically corrected mistakes made by 
the weapons in locating their targets. 

The principle of the “feed-back” system is as 
ancient as the personal monitor that tells us not 
to run into each other as we walk along the 
street. It feeds back to our locomotion machin- 
ery the warning of a collision ahead. But the 
application of the principle to weapon control 
and then to more general machinery control 
required superlatively imaginative and skillful 
scientific development. 

When a “feed-back” system that monitors an 
automatic process and keeps it lined up pre- 
cisely is teamed up with a computing machine, 
capable of making lightning calculations that 
control both what goes into the process and 
what is done with the product, the horizons of 
automatic control become broad indeed. But in 
large part they still remain horizons. A vast 
range of practical engineering work remains to 
be done to realize anything like the full potential 
of automatic control of industrial processes and 
machinery. 


More and Better Jobs 


There are those who view the surge of interest 
in automatic control with alarm. They conjure 
up a situation in which automatic processes will 
at once expand the ranks of the unemployed 
and reduce many of those still working in indus- 
try to the status of robots or automatons. 

A look at the record of the American economy 
—a record of amazing growth, steadily improv- 
ing job opportunities and a constantly rising 
standard of living — demolishes the basis for 
such fears. The introduction of new and more 
efficient industrial machinery and processes ob- 
viously cannot be accomplished without creating 
some disturbance for some individuals and 
some companies. But consistently the longer 
range effect of such local and temporary dis- 
turbance has been more jobs and better jobs for 
Americans. 

It is no accident that, while the proportion of 
industrial wage earners in our population is 
virtually the same as it was in 1920, the pro- 








portion of professional and salaried workers has 
doubled. The proportion of unskilled workers, 
furthermore, has dropped by half. This has been 
an essential part of a continuing process by 
which drudgery has been transferred to ma- 
chines while the workers who formerly did the 
drudgery have been graduated to jobs calling 
for greater competence and providing better pay. 


Higher Living Standard 
A British historian, H. J. Hancock, has re- 


ferred to this general process as “the Western 
miracle” —that of providing an ever higher 
and higher standard of living for more and 
more Americans. The key element in this miracle 
has been more and more reliance on power- 
driven machines to get the day’s work done. 

In the nature of the extremely complicated 
apparatus involved, full development of sys- 
tems which have passed through the “think 
stage” into the status of practical possibilities 
will be a time-consuming process. It will also be 
a very exacting process, calling for a tremen- 
dous application of engineering skill and in- 
genuity. However, the engineers who are con- 
centrating on this difficult, workaday phase of 
the development of apparatus for automatic 
control will be inspired by the knowledge that 
they are making a crucial contribution to tech- 
nical progress which holds great promise of 
good for the American people. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 




















SPEEDY “SPEC” 
GETS EXECUTIVE 
OUT OF STEW! 


Nh 


Things get plenty hot when your cus- 
tomers complain about slow freight 
delivery and damage on arrival. With 
your competition getting keener, you 
can’t risk losing good will—and cus- 
tomers—through poor service. That’s 
why SPECTOR, with expert crews 
operating modern trucks out of 17 
strategically-located terminals, can 
get you out of a stew when you need 
fast, safe, delivery! 








SPECTOR 
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WHEREVER THEY Go... 


Mr. Big—Mr. Little—Even Miss Secretary—Everyone 
likes to carry lucky money—ond when that lucky 
money is securely fixed to o stainless steel money clip 
with your name—or advertisement up to 20 letters— 
stamped on the reverse side—they keep the silver 
dollar money clip and your name with them at all 
times. Personalize it by engraving their name on the 
back—Packed in individual gift boxes. 
STYLE No. 8069 Incl. 50 100 250 500 1000 
Silver Dollar*...... 3.25 2.60 2.20 2.10 2.05 
*Includes 20 letters of copy. For each additional letter 
add 1.35. Individual names engraved at 50c per nome. 


METAL ARTS CO., INC. 


742 Portland Ave. e Dept. 16 © Rochester 8, N. Y 








help wanted 


every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that 
will help America’s business execu- 
tives — the readers of BUSINESS 
WEEK — then tell them through the 
Business Services. 


Just write Classified Division, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St., NY 36 
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“Money is less interesting to me today.” 


largest block,” he said a month back. 

The largest known block is a 105,- 
000-share holding by two investment 
trusts—Afhliated Fund and American 
Business Shares, allied mutual funds. 
Wolfson says he has “very substantially 
in excess” of this holding. He says he 
has visited 21 banks that are trustees 
for more than 1-million Ward shares. 
Two of them pledged support, even 
though he hadn’t yet asked it, he says; 
and he was gratified at the reception he 
got elsewhere. He insists he’s figuring 
conservatively in his belief that all banks 
and mutual funds control] 1.5-million 
Ward shares. 

Wherever the big holdings lie, Wolf- 

son asserts—and some pretty bright peo- 
ple agree—that voting control lies not 
in the financial community but in the 
50,000 Ward stockholders who each 
own less than 100 shares. When you 
try to figure those votes, however, you 
get a meaningless tangle of uncertain- 
ties. 
e What of the Cash—There’s one big, 
complicated factor that’s bound to have 
a major effect on Ward shareholders 
who are yet uncommitted. It’s this: 
What would a victorious Wolfson do 
with that $286-million of cash and 
governments that Avery has accumu- 
lated in the company (BW-—Sep.27’52, 
p60)? 

This question arises from Wolfson’s 
first national splash in the business 
world—the deal for which the man ap- 
parently is best known. In 1949, he 
bought control of Capital Transit Co. 
(Washington, D. C.). He paid $20 per 
share for 109,000 shares, about 15% 
over the market price. The stock 
was bought from its sole owner, North 
American Co., a utility holding com- 
pany that was under a Securities & 
Exchange Commission divestment order 
to dispose of Capital Transit. 











Doubtless because transit utilities 
are notoriously hard to sell, North 
American had been paying itself very 
low dividends and stashing most of 
the profit away in earned surplus— 
sweetening the property to help sell it, 
as the trade puts it. By the end of 
1951, Capital Transit, with assets of 
$37.6-million, had $11.5-million in cash 
and governments. 

When he became a Capital director 
late in 1949, Wolfson immediately 
raised its dividend rate from 50¢ per 
share, which had been paid in 1948, 
to $2. A series of other dividend raises 
and a stock split followed. Finally, in 
January of 1952, Wolfson paid a special 
dividend equivalent to $10 on the origi. 
nal stock. 

e The Melon—That tore it for Wash- 
ingtonians, already embittered by some 
curtailments of service on marginal runs 
and by Wolfson’s insistence on paying 
out to stockholders the profits earned 
by their investment. Washington citi- 
zens charged that Wolfson had “cut a 
melon” —drained off the earnings North 
American had thoughtfully stashed 
away. It’s widely alleged that Wolfson 
milked reserves that had been set up 
for purchase of equipment, that he has 
let the rolling stock deteriorate. The 
balance sheet, though, shows that the 
special dividend was charged to earned 
surplus—which is one way of saying 
the stockholders preferred to take their 
property in cash rather than as increased 
investment in Washington’s transit serv- 
ice. And Capital Transit has won many 
industry awards for bus maintenance 
and safety. 

All this merely illustrates the bitter- 
ness that exists between Wolfson and 
Washingtonians. Few people there will 
hear any good of him. For his part, 
Wolfson appears equally disgusted with 
Washington, would like to sell the 
property. 
¢ Intentions—That’s how Wolfson be- 
came known as a “melon-cutter.” That 
reputation couldn’t have escaped the 
minds of stockplayers when, late in 
August, the news broke that Wolfson 
was after Ward. 

The news broke on Aug. 20, but it 
had started leaking a week before. 
Wolfson’s team had been buying Ward 
stock and, to preserve secrecy, listing it 
in Street name. Around the middle of 
August, a clerk made the error of list- 
ing 10,000 shares in Wolfson’s name. 
Watchful insiders began to suspect that 
something big was in the wind. When 
they associated Wolfson’s Capital 
Transit record with Ward’s $44-per- 
share cash mountain, they ran Ward 
common from $67 to $74 by Aug. 19. 

Wolfson says flatly that he will not 
distribute Ward’s liquid reserve “when 
I get control of Montgomery Ward.” 
He insists, rather, that he will use it to 
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Commercial Bakers Use Staley Syrups and Starches 
to Improve Flavor and Texture...to Lower Costs! 


Dozens of Staley ingredients build appetites for volume bakery 
sales... lower costs... hike production .. . and improve qual- 
ity of the end product. 

The delicious baked goods shown above will remind many of 
us of our favorite baker’s window...our personal neighborhood 
contact with the nation’s 4 billion dollar baking industry. 
| Whether your business deals in edibles or inedibles, Staley 
_ research technicians invite the challenge of your specific prob- 
- lems. Write today! 


: A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + KANSAS CITY © NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS 
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How Staley baking ingredients 
stimulate big appetites for sales 
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Staleys 
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A FEW INDUSTRIES SERVED 
® Pharmaceutical ® Meat Products 


© Confectionery 


@ Dairy Products 


@ Fruit Canning 


@ Beverage 

















ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151-J Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 











4,000,000 PER DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER. quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Executive 
Available 


years in top mscennent engi- 
viectiad Now vice ey o a com- 
pany outstanding in "7 field. 

Has demonstrated the ability A suc- 
cessfully train and inspire an i- 
zation to produce at ae protits. 
This has been accomplished 
the use sales 
built around factual ‘studies, self en- 
ergizing plant 
tive daily a tigg ag controls. 

Posses: drive and enthusiasm 
needed a initiate and matin So 
type of planned —_ it. 
ally secured a large volume ot sales 
= — management and enjoys 
ti direct contacts. 





'Sochateat schooling. ee Si. Can 
travel or locate anywhere. 


While costing an affiliation would 
un ike, on part or full time, assign- 
aa in 

Projections or other management’ 
du jes. 

Replies held in confidence. 

Pw 4119 Business Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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. . . the hungry angels 
should be able to raise 
about $100-million right 
yg ae 

WOLFSON starts on p. 172 


expand the business. He doesn’t know 
exactly how to do it—indeed, he can’t 
know—until he gets a closer look at 
Ward than Avery has yet let him have. 


lll. Up from Jacksonville 


When depression and a ruined left 
shoulder sent him home from college 
without a degree in his senior year, 
Wolfson hit the road running. If the 
remainder of his life was to be spent 
making money, he figured, he might as 
well make a lot as a little. He set out to 
do just that. 

Alexander Brest, a Jacksonville (Fla.) 
contractor and friend of Wolfson’s fa- 
ther, was an early adviser. He staked 
Wolfson on a couple of small, early 
deals, charged no interest, required no 
notes. That may have been the start of 
Wolfson’s similar practice, which is to 
bankroll his own friends on a highly 
informal basis. Brest pointed out an 
opportunity that became Wolfson’s 
first big success. It was Florida Pipe & 
Supply. It soon replaced the elder 
Wolfson’s scrap business, 
¢ Branches—From there, Wolfson 
branched out into just about everything. 
Although he liquidated Florida Pipe 
vears ago, Wolfson remains in the pipe 
business through two companies and a 
partnership. He’s in oil wildcatting— 
with New York Yankee pitcher Allie 
Reynolds as a partner—says he may get 
seriously into that field when Reynolds 
is done with baseball. He’s deeply into 
the entertainment business, with a 21- 
unit chain of theaters and a company 
that produces and finances movies, radio 
and TV shows, and manages theaters 
and entertainers. He has a ball club 
(Jacksonville), two manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative offices, 10 family trusts, and a 
family foundation. 

Some of these are family owned 
(Wolfson has four brothers and two 
sisters); others are jointly controlled by 
Wolfson and friends or associates. You 
can be sure they’re profitable; Wolfson 
has a history of getting out of enter- 
prises that demonstrate little or no pros- 
pective earning capacity. And he’s a 
keen enough manager to straighten out 
those that have the potential but just 
aren’t realizing on it. Wolfson esti- 
mates that all these smaller properties, 
including the three pipe and supply 
operations that replaced Florida Pipe & 
Supply, represent assets of $15.1-mil- 
lion. 
¢ Shipyard—Being fully aware that the 


capital gains tax is vastly to be preferred § 
to the personal income tax, Wolfson 
concentrated for years on deals that of. 
fered him the best chance of keeping 
some of the money he made. He jg 
careful, always, to take full advantage 
of the tax laws. He is also careful to 
do no more than that—to stay rigidly 
within the boundaries of the law. He 
has never been prosecuted on an income 
tax charge by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

A typical capital gains deal came 
along for Wolfson right after World 
War II. A $19-million government- 
owned shipyard was up for disposal to 
qualified shipbuilders. To get it, Wolf 
son bought a private yard, Tampa Ship- 
building Co., which bid successfully on 
the property. Liquidation of the prop. 
erty in 1948, after it had operated suc- 
cessfully for two years, yielded a $4- 
million pre-tax profit at about the time 
that liquidation of Florida Pipe yielded 
its $2.5-million. And that gave Wolf- 
son—if he didn’t already have it—a tidy 
poke with which to finance his national 
ventures. 

e Bigger and Bigger—Wolfson’s na- 
tional ventures, actually, started just 
about then. He put $400,000 into 
Monogram pictures, sold for $1.2-mil- 
lion in mid-1949. He became seriously 
disturbed for the first time at some of 
the practices he had _ encountered 
wherein what he regarded as_stock- 
holders’ earnings were siphoned off in 
managerial prerequisites. But he still 
hadn’t embarked on the crusade for the 
stockholder that interests him so deeply 
today. Nor had he embarked on it 
when, in 1949, he sold all his stock 
investments to raise cash for the Capi- 
tal Transit play. 

But his ideas on stockholders solidi- 
fied pretty quickly—both at Capital 
Transit and at Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, in which he became involved at 












































about the same time. He _ became 
steadily more of a crusader. 
“T’ve had a director tell me, ‘to hell 


with the stockholders,’” Wolfson says 
grimly. “That’s wrong. I’ve broken up 
some clubhouses that were being run 
on stockholders’ money, and I'll break 
up some more.” 

e New Motive—By the time he had 
digested the Merritt-Chapman and Cap- 
ital Transit plays, Wolfson had accu- 
mulated, as he puts it, as much money 
as he and his family will ever need. 
Money, he says, interests him much 
less today. 

That doesn’t mean he has stopped 
driving. He has brought five companies 
and lifted them into the Merritt-Chap- 
man corporate structure, expects to add 
two more any day. He has added two 
to New York Shipbuilding. 

Some months hence, he may verv 
well urge MC&S and New York Ship- 
building directors to bring the two 
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together. Currently, when Wolfson, the 
investor, moves in On a new property 
that could fit either company, he creates 
a problem for Wolfson, the manager. 
To which company should the new 
property go? Since Wolfson, the man- 
ager, is working for the owners of both 
companies, it is a serious problem. The 
best guess is that Wolfson will solve 
the difficulty by bringing Ship into 
MC&S. 

The long-range plan for Merritt- 
Chapman is an integrated property that 
can finance, design, and build about 
anything almost anywhere in the world. 
The plan includes a lineup of divisions 
that will make whatever Merritt-Chap- 
man uses in volume. 

There is no such plan for New York 
Ship. 


IV. The “Hungry Angels” 


The people who have helped Wolf- 
son get up the cash for all these cor- 
porate acquisitions—and whom Wolf- 
son, in turn, has enriched—constitute 
his big weapon in the struggle for con- 
trol of Ward. 

They're a group of somewhat more 
than 100 wealthy individuals—personal 
friends, Wolfson calls them—who fol- 
low his lead on investments. One wag, 
after hearing a description of their func- 
tion in the Wolfson pattern, nicknamed 
them the “hungry angels.” This gave 
tribute to their ability to back up with 
considerable cash the important deals 
that Wolfson is unable—or chooses not 
-to finance through his immediate cir- 
cle of 21 close associates. In the Ward 
play, Wolfson will need all his “angels” 
to bankroll him. 

The important thing about the hun- 
gry angels is that, by Wolfson’s latest 
analysis (he makes analyses _periodi- 
cally), they should be able to raise 
about $100-million right now. If they 
put it into Ward stock at $75, they'd 
command 1.33-million shares. : 
*“With” Bettors—The hungry angels 
stand third in an intricate chain of 
command that stems from Wolfson. 
They’re to be found all over the land. 
| They hold no rank in the Wolfson 
emp. But they are willing to follow 
is lead on investments. Each, accord- 
ing to Wolfson, can command for in- 
vestment sums ranging from as low as 
$100,000 to as high as $2.5-million. 

The hungry angels have grown in 

number through the years. As a hot 
dice thrower will soon have a table 
surrounded by “with” bettors, Wolf- 
son’s early backers and friends con- 
tinually turned up others who had some 
money to play with. 
*Organization—At the head of the 
Wolfson chain of command stands the 
imner-inner circle, a group of eight 
headed by, and including, Wolfson. 
The other seven: 
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J. A. B. Broadwater, president of 
Capital Transit; 

E. B. Gerbert, probably Wolfson’s 
closest friend and a director of numer- 
ous Wolfson properties; 

Alexander Rittmaster, a New York 
financial expert who has taken over the 
analysis function Wolfson used to carry 
out himself in preparation for his vari- 
ous business coups; 

Lewis M. Schott, with Gerbert an 
old Florida friend and associate, and a 
director of several Wolfson properties; 

Martin Segal, a successful Florida at- 
torney who moved to Milwaukee to be- 
come vice-president of Nesco, Inc., a 
metal fabricating company Wolfson 
bought to help diversify New York 
Shipbuilding; 

Doran Weinstein, once executive 
vice-president of Capital Transit and a 
long-time Wolfson associate; 

Robert C. Harvey, executive vice- 
president and general manager of New- 
port Steel Corp., a nonintegrated pro- 
ducer Wolfson bought for its approxi- 
mate scrap value, as part of the MC&S 
master plan. 

This group receives and ferrets out 
likely investment opportunities. Ritt- 
master is a key figure in its operation. 
He studies in great detail the informa- 
tion needed to evaluate a prospective 
acquisition. 

If it looks good to him—and if 
it meets certain criteria established by 
Wolfson—the inner-inner circle closets 
itself with Rittmaster’s report for a 


. couple of days and decides whether 


and how to move. 

¢ Second Line—If the  inner-inner 
circle O.K.’s a proposal, all the data is 
sent to each member of a 14-man 
“outer-inner” circle. This group in- 
cludes three of Wolfson’s four brothers 
(the youngest will be out of the Navy 
next month). All but two of the group 
are officers or directors, or both, of 
Wolfson properties; the other two are 
Wolfson attorneys. 

The outer-inner circle has 10 days 
to amplify, dissent from, for _ approve 
proposals submitted to it.“Thus far in 
the organization’s history, Wolfson says, 
one move has been delayed by outer- 
inner circle comment. None has been 
halted. 

Before a move is undertaken, every- 
one in both groups knocks himself out 
acquiring and compiling data on the 
subject company. This may mean for- 
mal interviews. It may mean chatting 
with off-shift employees of the company 
in a bar. Wolfson has a huge appetite 
for data. He keeps it coming, some- 
times for years. 
¢ The Pattern—Contrary to what ap- 
parently is a widely held opinion, 
Wolfson is by no means a capitalist 
who invests in a likely situation, makes 
a fast killing, and pulls out. Despite 
the number of properties he has liqui- 





dated when the time seemed ripe for 
a capital gains move, he is as much a 
manager as he is an investor. 

The Wolfson pattern, particularly as 
it has evolved in recent years, is to move 
in on a company that has an estab- 
lished place in a going industry but that 
is less than competitive. When he 
finds such a company he tries to find 
out what’s wrong, why it’s less than 
competitive. Then the decision is made 
as to whether the faults can be reme- 
died, how they can be remedied, and 
whether it'll all be worth the cost. If 
the answers all are favorable, the move 
goes ahead. 

Consider Nesco, for example: The 
early study showed it was netting only 
$800,000 on a $35-million gross. Some 
competitors were doing relatively twice 
as well. One grossed $40-million with 
2,300 employees. Nesco had 2,700 to 
produce its $35-million. The inner- 
inner and outer-inner circles turned up 
these and other facts. The reading of 
them was that here was a spot where, 
for a bargain price, a useful property 
could be acquired. It would then need 
some relatively inexpensive improve- 
ments, largely managerial. The result 
stood to be a pretty handsome boost 
in earnings. 

On the other hand, Wolfson’s 
acquisition of Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
last June was different. In that case, 
it was a property that appeared useful 
and that had developed a new product 
—Devran, an epoxy resin paint (BW— 
Jul.10’54,p62) that Wolfson felt was be- 
ing exploited improperly. 

When Wolfson acquires a company, 
he gets briskly to work getting the fat 
out. By and large, the second-level 
management that came with the com- 
pany will continue to operate the new 
property. But there will be Wolfson 
hands at the top. Wolfson often con- 
solidates various functions of several 
properties, thus cuts down administra- 
tive costs. 

But you’d be wrong to figure that 
the Wolfson technique stops there. 
The properties are acquired in the first 
place because they show promising earn- 
ings potentials. And it takes effective 
operation, not mere administrative cost- 
cutting, to realize them. 
¢ How Hungry?—More and more, the 
hungry angels, who rank behind the 
outer-inner circle in the Wolfson hier- 
archy, are becoming strategic to his 
program. As the cash requirements get 
larger with the acquisition of estab- 
lished properties, the smaller is the con- 
trol that can be kept within the 22-man 
group. Particularly in the Montgomery 
Ward play, the hungry angels won't 
just tag along. They might even spell 
the difference between a serious fight 
and a farce next April. 

Almost as intriguing an aspect of 
the hungry angels as their ability to 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 











Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vv Cc 
Sales Manager Wanted under 38, western com- 
pany hydraulic equipment. Reply P-4014, Busi- 
ness Week, San Francisco. 


—— Selling Opportunity Offered——— 

Mfg. premrness b with good contracts wanted 
by leading nationally known mfg. of Diamond 
Wheels and Diamond Tools for Midwest, West 
Coast and Southern States areas. RW-4040, 
Business Week. 
Sales representative now selling maintenance 
supplies to industrial plants. We have newly 
developed product for reduction of heat and 
glare from sun now being sold nationally. Write 
particulars box SW-4109, Business Week. 


Dp ea: a 




















a 
Advertising Man. Broad experience in food and 
dhestrlaat B flelds. PW- 4007, yo Week. 


Engineering Management BSC. Cer. Engr. Age 34. 
Desires increased responsibility and challenge 
in heavy clay products. Experience in produc- 
tion, Quality control, research. Prefer midwest. 
PW-4021, Business Week. 

Executive. Li- 


Engineering and Manufa 

censed professional engineer 17 years experi- 
ence in many facets and various types of manu- 
facturing. Successful record of improving qual- 
ity of products, reducing costs, and improving 
production methods without any labor aifficul- 
ties. Presently employed in large electronics 
firm, but have handled rubber and metal work- 
ing. Prefer medium-sized company. PW-3983, 


Business Week, 

Bright young man, short exp. Govt economist & 

union research; “Down to Garth”. Activity in 

agric., oil, auto repair and shipping indust. 

span, some Ptgese. & Ger. inclined econ. res. 

— any offer. $450. PW-4005, Business 
eek. 


Advertising Manager—Merchandising—Sales Pro- 
motion—Los Angeles. 20 years top experience 
with national advertisers, all phases, consumer 
and industrial. Eastern trained, knows West 
Coast markets, College grad. Age 43. Proven 
record of creative thinking. Resume on request. 
PW-3962, Business Week. 

Attorney, 36, presently tax attorney with Gov- 
ernment, desires position utilizing tax and legal 
background with corporation in foreign coun- 
try. Prefer Western Europe, South America or 
Middle East. PW- 4125, Business Week. 


Broad Spectrum Scientist Available due closing 
geassol a Labs $150 million firm. Organic 

.D., °g. sae. angeee- Former consultant, 
Seoter he . 12 yrs. diversified re- 
search, cnamnanctnd: gh RT PW-4126, 
Business Week, 


= =Selling Opportunity Wanted——= 
Effective manufacturers or distribution repre- 
sentation for West Coast. Proven results, versa- 
tile and aggressive organization. Will get re- 
sults. For any potential product, service or rep- 
resentation write, Peninsula Associates 291 
Main St., Los Altos, Calif. 


Wanted additional line in industrial finishing 
fleld for N. Y, State & Pa.. SA-3987, Business 
Week. 

Middle fast exp. Exec. sales pub. ind. rel top 
contacts desires return. SA-4116, Business 
Week. 

Washington, D. C. Re ntative available. 15 
years’ experience selling Federal Government, 
~ocvings and Virginia. James F. Hardy, Barr 

Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Rental Car—Air Taxi, Luther Flying Service Co., 
Johnstown Airport, sohestown, 20 Pa. 
xperience? Our 


Contemplating foreign trade 

representatives all over the Goal a are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, export- 
ers, engineering concerns, advertising agencies, 
industrial consultants, and foreign govern- 
ments. For details, write Overseas Business 
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Services, McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, ¥, 


Canadian Customs or Excise problem? Expert 
counsel available. Capital Consultants. Box 
1182, Ottawa, Canada, 


=—=Registered Patent Attorne 
Patent Information Book, without —— 
G. Miller, 104BW, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. 


Industrial Engineers. Will style and a 
your products, Complete facilities for industrial 
design, model making and tool designing. Arn- 
kurt Associate Engineers, 31 East 27 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Lexington 2-4286. 


Florida Bound? Palm Beach County acreage “in- 
vestments to suit your portfolio. Indian Trail 
Ranch, Inc. (a Webb & Knapp Subsidiary) West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 














Ideas for paper and desk work is the nation’s 
only low-cost service which evaluates claims 
made for office equipment and supplies. For 
free descriptive literature send your name and 
title: to Ideas, 105 West Monroe Street, Chi- 


pr t reported from US and 
abroad in fortnightly onielnar and Confiden- 
tial Bulletin, Annual subscriptions only. Before 
subscribing send $2 for current issues and com- 
plete details. New Products Institute, Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. 
24 Hour Printing Service. You'll have your 
printed job when you need it! Skilcraft is a 
well-established up-to-date printing plant with 
all facilities under one roof... letterpress, off- 
set, typography, vari-typing, art and layout, 
even binding. We can handle large or small 
runs, Single units, or contract basis... at very 
fair prices. Skilcraft Printing, 309 Lafayette 
St., New York 12, WA 5-3648 


Wholesale Catalog of fine silverware, jewelry, 
watches, giftware, luggage, leather goods for 
trophies, awards, and business gifts. Loaned 
free to industrial firms. W. Bell & Co. 514-10th 
St.,. NW. Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Tired of Commuting? Estate offers weekly news- 
paper. Established 100 years. Profitable. Bar- 
gain. BO-4043, Business Week. 


Looking for diversification? Hazen Knockdown 
Box (Patented). Proven by seven years in use! 
Most versatile! Easily manufactured! Widely 
adaptable! Owner seeking offer. A. G. Hazen, 
8041 Warren Boulevard, Centerline, Michigan. 


= Contract Work Wanted" 
Nashville, Tenn., Metal Stamping, Tools & Dies 
Presses up to 70 ton open for contract work. 
Skyline Mfg. Corp. 3800 Charlotte Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Southern Manufacturer Aluminum Awnings, nice 
plant, extra capacity, will contract manufac- 
ture aluminum products in quantity. Spot weld, 
or riveted. Extrusions available. Light sheet 
metal work considered. P. O. Box 4146, Charles- 
ton Heights, 8S. C. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Branded Merchandise for your Christmas Gifts 
at true wholesale prices: Choose from over 1,000 
nationally advertised items including Appli- 
ances, Benrus Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans 
Lighters. We have catered to business firms for 
over 20 years. Write on your letterhead for our 
new free catalog. O. Faust, Dept. W1054, 223 N. 
8th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

The “Easy-to-See” Windowpane thermometer 
makes an excellent reminder gift for your pros- 
pect or business friend—shows outdoor temper- 
ature indoors—mounts right on window glass 
with self-adhering rim; no screws, no brackets, 
no tools needed—write for quantity prices—or- 
der for Christmas. Robert Bradley Co. 26 Bed- 
ford St., Waltham 54, Mass. 

Your Christmas gift problem solved by us. We 
have items for every budget. Business Gifts our 
specialty. No extra charge for drop shipping. 
For details write or call: Brian Advertising 
Specialty Co. 203 West 37th St., New York 18, 
N .Y. CHickering 4-8633. 









































back Wolfson with important cash is 
how hungry they'll be if, indeed, they 
do flock to the boss’s side in the Ward 
fight. For a serious Ward play is not 
for the in-and-outer. 

Wolfson says flatly that, if Ward 
were given what he considers pro 
management, its stock would sell 
tween $150 and $200. And the averag 
stockplayer doubtless would be amaze 
to learn how both the arithmetic of th 
situation and some bright merchan 
disers confirm this estimate. 

But you can look for such a rise only 
over a long pull—five to 10 years—thy 
merchandisers seem to agree. As wel 
as time, it'll take all Ward’s liqui 
cash and a good deal more, the mos 
expert people available, and hard wor 
The experts figure—and Wolfson calmly 
asserts—that Wolfson can command 
these things if he can acquire th 
property. 

So the question arises: Are the 10 
odd hungry angels willing to freeze 
their $100-million of assets for a dec 
ade? Popularly, people with suc 
money as that are supposed to hunge 
for ventures that carry the promise o 
a quick payoff. 

Wolfson won’t lean entirely on hi 

angels, however. He plans a thorough 
campaign to reach Ward’s 50,000 small 
holders. He figures that by telephone, 
direct mail, and personal visits, he and 
his associates can reach about 25,000 
of them. He has a program for them— 
based on his general program for all 
U.S. shareholders, but going well be- 
yond that into the specifics of the Ward 
situation. 
e Judgment—People who know the 
Ward situation tend to be skeptical of 
Wolfson’s success. For one thing, you 
hear repeated mumblings that other, 
less noisy elements are also moving “in| 
on Ward. These mumblings appear to} 
range from speculation to quiet asser- 
tions of fact. Such other interests, if 
they exist, are said flatly to command | 
much more consequential entree into! 
the financial community than the Wolf- 
son group is believed to have. You 
can’t pin it down, but you can’t escape 
a feeling that Wolfson will have to 
beat some other people for a chance 
to beat Avery. 

As for beating Avery, one well-in- 
formed observer says there’s only one 
way Wolfson can do it: 

“He can get himself on the Ward 
board next April easily enough,” this 
man says. “Then, he must spend a lot 
of time there, ask a lot of questions, 
poke into everything, make suggestions, 
work at the job like mad. If he'll do 
that, he’ll have Avery so rattled he‘can 
drive him off the board in time. Avery 
hasn’t been in a fight for years. And 
once Avery’s gone, the rest of his 
cronies on that board will fold like a 
wet paper bag.” 
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THE TREND 





Taming the Mammoth Federal Debt 


Our mammoth federal debt is often the subject of 
criticism—but rarely of the constructive kind. That is 
why we congratulate the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment on its new study titled Managing the Federal 
Debt. This study offers a constructive program aimed 
at reorganizing the federal debt structure in ways that 
will help counter inflation or deflation. 

According to the CED study, national policy should 
be directed toward “moderate changes” to increase the 
average maturity of the debt. It is insistent that there 
should be no headlong rush for a longer debt. Rather, 
it declares that any steps to increase the average maturity 
should be gradual, flexible and consistent with the pri- 
mary goal of maintaining economic stability. 

The CED notes that at the end of 1953, some 
$56-billion—44% of the total—of privately held market- 
able debt came due within one year. This “excessive 
short-term debt requires frequent Treasury borrowing 
operations that may handicap the Federal Reserve in 
pursuing an anti-inflation monetary policy.” 

Good debt management can be a real contribution to 
economic stability, the study states, and should be 
viewed as part of the over-all policy to be pursued by the 
government. “This program should include a budget 
policy aimed at surpluses in good times, deficits in de- 
pressions and long-term debt reduction. It should also 
include a monetary policy that tightens credit conditions 
in inflation and relaxes them in deflation. As part of 
such a program, debt management has an important 
part to play...” 

We subscribe to most of the recommendations made 
in this sound and sensible study. And we recommend it 
to all those who want to know more about the debt and 
how best to tame it. 


Hard Words, Hard Facts 


The Secretary of Labor has scored as a public official 
because of his courage and candor. James P. Mitchell 
defied a custom established by more pusillanimous men 
when he told the AFL to its face that its partisanship 
made it indulge in unfair criticism of the Administration. 
The AFL’s attitude in refusing to acknowledge any of 
the Administration’s achievements, Mitchell declared, 
could only force him to conclude that it was departing 
from Samuel Gomper’s nonpartisan philosophy of re- 
warding friends and opposing enemies. 

Shocked by such frankness from a speaker it expected 
would confine himself to the usual fatuous felicitations, 
the AFL meeting gave Mitchell a frigid response. After 
he left, AFL Pres. George Meany declared that the 
Federation’s hospitality had been abused. 

The text of Mitchell’s speech reveals that he did not 
single the AFL out but was speaking up about all those 
groups—some business organizations included—that 
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measure the Administration’s achievements by special 
interest standards. The AFL has certainly been one of 
them. But, in language familiar in labor circles, it can 
dish it out but can’t take it. 

Some comments on Mitchell's speech suggest that it 
was poor politics to affront powerful labor leaders. This 
is nonsense. The people who resented what he said 
were and remain opponents of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. Neutrals cannot help but react favorably. 
Courage and candor are rare and precious qualities in 


public life. 


The Censure of McCarthy 


The report on Sen. Joseph McCarthy made by the 
select committee of the U.S. Senate is distinguished for 
its calm and judicious tone. It stands out in sharp con- 
trast to the way in which McCarthy has conducted him- 
self both in and out of the Senate. In so doing, it restores 
to the Senate as a whole the sense of dignity and fair 
play that McCarthy, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
sistently ignored. 

This is apparent from the fact that he was not judged 
in a partisan light. The report and recommendations 
of the select committee were unanimous. Moreover, the 
hearings, with Sen. Arthur V. Watkins as chairman, 
never set off the Democrats from the Republicans. 
Instead, the committee met as a single group represent- 
ing the traditions and procedures of the highest legis- 
lative body in the nation. And it was McCarthy’s con- 
duct as a member of that body that was its sole concern. 

It was the Senate, and the Senate alone, that could 
take action on these grounds. Those critics of McCarthy 
who were impatient with the Administration for inaction 
have failed to appreciate that the executive branch was 
powerless to curb his conduct. Under our constitu- 
tional system with its separation of powers, only the leg- 
islative branch could act. 

On two of the charges relating to McCarthy’s conduct, 
the committee recommended that he be censured by the 
Senate itself. The report bluntly described his antics as 
being “contemptuous,” “contumacious,” “reprehensible” 
and “obstructive to legislative processes.” 

There is no doubt that the committee’s report wipes 
away any and all suspicion that the Senate condones 
McCarthy's actions. If the Senate is, as many have 
termed it, the most exclusive club in the world, then 
surely there is nothing quite so terrible a blow to the 
junior senator from Wisconsin as being called to account 
by his fellow club members. 

We believe the select committee has completed its 
onerous and disagreeable task with courage and justice. 
We are sure that the Senate will follow its recommenda- 
tions. We think that this action is needed to restore 
its standing in the eyes of the American people. 
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Trial by Fine... ALCOA Aluminas can take it! 


Walking through searing flames—such was the test of 
innocence or guilt in the cruel “trial by fire.” Practiced in 
Western Europe during the early Middle Ages, the trials 
were decided by a judge, based upon the theory that only 
the innocent would survive without severe injuries. 

When it comes to surviving industry’s “trial by fire,” 
there’s nothing quite like ALCoA Aluminas—they can 
take it! In process after process—where the fire is 
the hottest—you’ll find refractories made with ALCOA 
Aluminas are the strongest . . . withstand the heat and 
last the longest! 

These commercially pure, highly inert aluminum oxides 
offer unmatched characteristics to makers of high- 
temperature ceramics. Super-duty refractories for fur- 
naces and glass tanks, spark-plug porcelains, special 
cements, heat-exchanger pebbles, laboratory ware, cat- 
alyst-bed supports, and other products still in the experi- 


mental stage—all perform better, longer, when they 
contain ALCOA Aluminas. And performance improves 
as the alumina content increases! 

Let us tell you about the exceptional high-temperature 
performance record of ALCOA Aluminas. Their out- 
standing thermal, physical, chemical and electrical prop- 
erties may have profitable applications in your business. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 700-k Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA U. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Introducing ...the all-new 
Burroughs,len Key 
~ adding machine 


Now, Burroughs offers you a new standard of operating ease 
and convenience in ten-key adding-subtracting machines. Lightweight 
“gad compact in design yet durably rugged in construction, 
the Burroughs Ten Key is ‘new all through, with scientifically 
posjgioned keyboard and controls °. . light-touleh quick-action keys". . . 
cushionstiquiet electric Operation. Se®’ it today and you'll — 
great new Burroughs is truly the finest of ten-key adding 
machines. The yellow pages ofeyour telephone directory 
} list four nearest Burroughs dealer or Burroughs branch office. 


.. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 








